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TREATISE ON THE CULTURE OF SILK. 


BY GIDEON B. SMITH. 
[Supplemental to No. 2, published in the November number. ] 


After the cocoons have been properly cured, as 


described, either by baking or the application of 


heat in any other way, they should be spread out 
inadry airy room, that the moisture of the chry- 
salis may evaporate, and should be thus kept till 
wanted for reeling or transportation. I haye 


known cocoons to be ruined by the moisture of 


the chrysalis, when merely thrown into barrels 
and boxes. «When intended for transportation, or 
tobe sent to any distance, after they have been 
thoroughly dried, they may be put into barrels, 
boxes, or baskets, but must not be packed so as to 
indent the cocoons. ‘The best way is, to fill the 
vessel, and gently settle them down, by shaking 
and slight pressure. If the cocoons are indented, 
they are very difficult to reel, and if flattened, they 
cannot be reeled at all; and, of course, are worth- 
less, except fur carding. In very damp weather, 
the room in which the cocoons are kept, ought 
to have a fire made in it to dry the air, and the 
cocoons should be stirred up, once a day, during 
the continuance of such weather; as they are 
very aptto absorb moisture from the atmosphere. 


No. 3. 
Reeling, twisting, bleaching, &c. 


We have now arrived at the most difficult part 
of the whole business of silk-making, that of reel- 
ing the cocoons—without which all the previous 
operations will have been worthless. It is at this 
point that thousands of persons who have begun the 
culture of silk, under high hopes and expectations, 
have been arrested in their progress by what they 
called insurmountable difficulties, and abandoned 
the business in despair—there being, heretofore, 
no market for the sale of cocoons. In vain, have 
they been exhorted to persevere in the trial with 
patience and industry for a few days—in vain 
have they been told, that the devotion of one 
week's time and half a dozen pounds of cocoons, 
woul! be sufficient to teach them the art. The 
process seems so tedious, the result so trifling, 
that, after a few hours’ trial, they give it up, and 
thus ends their career in the culture of silk. More 
than one thousand such instances have come un- 
der my immediate notice—I might, I am sure, say 
several thousands, including all with whom I have 

ad intercourse personally, or by letter. Among 
them all, not more than one in twenty, have been 
induced to persevere, until they learned to reel at 
all, and not probably one in fifty until they learned 
0 reel well. But for the encouragement of those 
Who wish to learn to reel, I can and do assure 
them, that, when any intelligent persons have per- 
Severed for one week, they have invariably become 
*xpert reelers in that time, and many of them 
‘ven in less time. Any person, therefore, that 


Will devote one week, and five or six pounds of 


Vor. VI.—65 





cocoons, steadily and perseveringly to the object, 
will be certain of accomplishing it. It requires al- 
most Job-like patience, but patience was never 
better paid for. Let this be an invariable rule 
with all who would learn to reel: Take five or 
six pounds of cocoons, and set apart one week of 
time, with a determination to waste all the co- 
coons, if necessary, and to allow of no interrup- 
tion, during the time, and then go a-head. If in 
two or three hours you find yourself making a 
good thread, all the Lether ; but don’t be discou- 
raged if you presently find that thread becomin 
worthless from some cause or other, but take it off 
the reel, and begin anew. Who ever heard of a 
young woman learning to spin cotton, wool, or 
flax, even in one week’s trial? Why, then, ex- 
pect to erecta a much nicer operation by intui- 
tion? Persevere, then, and you willlearn. Per- 
severance, in a learner of reeling, is the great thing 
needful ; and it is sure of its reward. Let me, 
for further encouragement, inform young begin- 
ners, that I have taught many persons to reel by 
writing one letter to them, describing the process. 
Many persons now maintain themselves by mak- 
ing sewing-silk, who never had any other instruc- 
tions than these letters. 

The REEL, most proper for the purpose, has 
heretofore been the one established by the Italian 
government, called the Piedmontese reel. Its 
construction is peculiar; and it secures several 
points deemed important in raw silk. By a pecu- 
liar vibration of a particular part; it lays the 
threads cross-ways in such manner as to prevent 
adhesion by means of the still wet gum. It reels 
two threads at a time, and they are so wound 
around each other in passing up to the bars of the 
reel, that they compress each other into a perfect! 
cylindrical wiry thread, without twisting—which 
is important, as the raw silk can then be used as 
flax, or twisted more or less to suit the various 
purposes for which it may be wanted. Our coun- 
trymen, however, seem to have abandoned, or 
rather rejected Seg they have never used them 
much) these reels, and are using various kinds of 
new construction. Almost every person that has 
done any thing at all in making silk, has invented 
‘Sa new reel”—a “new silk-reeler and twister ;”’ 
a ‘machine to reel and twist silk at the same 
time,” &c., &c. fam, however, very much in- 
clined to the opinion, that for all commercial pur- 
poses, the silk must be reeled in a manner similar 
to that produced by the Piedmontese reel, and 
that, or some reel producing the same result, 
must ultimately be adopted by us. All staple ar- 
ticles of commerce must have some fixed charac- 
ter as a standard, all deviations from which dete- 
riorate its quality. Silk reeled by the newly con- 
structed machines will do well enough, and as 
well as any, for sewing silk, and for other manu- 
factures at home, and in our own looms ; but in 
the markets of the world at large, it must be of a 
character and quality to meet the expectations, 
and to conform to the customs of the manufactu- 
rers there. Why does the raw silk of China sell 
in Europe so much lower than that of Piedmont ? 
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Simply because it is not reeled like the latter. I 
make these remarks, here, merely for the purpose 
of recording my opinion on this point, fully be- 
lieving that the time will come, when all other 
reels and machines than that of Piedmont, or those 
producing the same results, will be abandoned in 
this country, except for domestic use, for which 
the newly invented machines are admirably adapt- 
ed. The best I have examined is Brooxs’. 
They cost about $40, and can be obtained of the 
inventor, Adam Brooks, South Scituate, Massa- 
chusetis. Reels of the Piedmontese construction, 
can be obtained in Philadelphia, but I am not in 
possession of the address of the person who 
makes them at this time. They cost $15 to $20. 

PREPARATIONS FOR REELING.—A_ small 

portable furnace, with some burning charcoal, is 
very useful for keeping the water hot, and should 
always be used. On this, place a copper or tin 
vessel, broad and flat, say six inches deep, 18 
inches long, and 12 inches wide. Fill the vessel 
with hot water, not quite boiling, and put into the 
water two or three dozen cocoons, from which all 
the loose tow has been taken. With a small 
wisp of broom-straw, stir the cocoons about, oc- 
casionally raising the wisp to see if the end of a 
fibre has attached itself to it, and if such is the 
case, take the fibre in the left hand, and proceed 
again, as before, stirring the cocoons with the 
wisp, and securing the fibres in the left hand, 
until you have got fifteen or twenty ; then attach 
them to the bar of the reel, and let an attendant 
turn the reel rapidly. Watch the cocoons care- 
fully, so that you may observe if they run or un- 
wind well. gee observe any of them drawn up 
out of the water, the water is not hot enough ; if 
the fibres eome off the cocoons in burs or clusters, 
the water is too hot. In the former case you must 
increase the heat of the water by pouring into the 
pan some boiling water; in the latter case you 
must cool it, by putting in cold water. The great 
difficulty, in reeling, consists in ascertaining the 
proper degree of heat of the water, required for 
different parcels of cocoons. Some cocoons re- 
quire the water to be only of blood-heat ; and 
others of all degrees from blood-heat to near the 
boiling point. Buta little experience will teach 
the degree of heat required, so that the reeler will 
know in a moment whether the water is of a pro- 
per temperature. 

When you have got as many fibres running on 
the reel as you require, you must still sit at the 
pan with the wisp, catching other fibres ; far if the 
reel is turned with the proper rapidity, it will re- 
quire you to be constantly attaching new fibres to 
supply the place of those that have broken, or ex- 
hausted cocoons. The fibres are readily attached 
to the thread as it is running, by merely throwing 
the ends of them on the running thread, which 
immediately adhere by means of the gum. 

THE NUMBER OF FIBRES in the thread de- 
pends upon the purpose for which the silk is intend- 
ed. For sewing-silk of ordinary quality, about 
fifty fibres may be reeled together ; and then the 
threads will require to be doubled, so that from 
one hundred and fifty to two hundred fibres are 
contained in an ordinary thread ol’ sewing-silk. 
For coarse broad goods, the same number may be 
reeled ; but for the finer goods, gauzes, &c., five 


to ten fibres only, or for the finest, only two fibres 
are reeled together. 


if the learner has followed the above instruc. 
tions, he has probably been able to get quite a 
skein or hank of raw silk on his reel. [am sor 
to disappoint him, but must tell him, it is good fo 
nothing. | 1 was desirous of enabling him to get 
the knack of catching the fibres; attaching them 
to the running thread; of learning the proper tem. 
perature of the water; and giving him a little ey. 
perience in nearly winding off a parcel of cocoons 
that he might become acquainted with the ayt. 
lines of the art, and get the use of his tools, Ag 
‘said before, the silk reeled merely as above, wilj 
generally be worthless—it requires more care, 

Ifthe Piedmontese reel be used, two threads, of 
ten to twenty or thirty fibres each, are attached to 
the reel at the same time, and kept constantly of 
the same number of fibres. The proper number 
of fibres is obtained as before directed; brought 
together, drawn through the hand to clear them 
of motes and filth, and then drawn out to see that 
they run well; then pass them through the eye of 
the plate, pass the two threads three or four times 
round each other, separate them and pass them 
through the eyes on the vibrating bar, thence to 
the bar of the reel; as soon as they are attached 
to the latter, Jet the attendant turn the reel rapidly, 
and the reeler return to the pan to provide fibres for 
those cocoons that become detached or exhausted, 

It will keep the reeler pretty busily employed in 
catching fibres, and dexterously throwing the 
ends upon the thread as it passes up, to keep the 
proper number of cocoons running in both threads, 
Keep a basket of cocoons by your side, and putin 
fresh ones to supply the place of those already in 
the basin, from time to time, as they are exhaust- 
ed. Take care that there be not too many in the 
basin at the same time, nor too few; as in the for- 
mer case. some of them will become too loose, and 
in the latter, the reel must stop till the fresh ones 
are soaked enough to run freely. Observe the 
following rules strictly: Whatever be the number 
of fibres you begin with, keep that number steadily 
in the thread, that it may be uniform and even; 
change the water as ofien as it becomes foul, and 
always use perfectly clear rain or river water, let- 
ting it stand for a time before use, that the sand, 
if any be in it, may settle before putting it into the 
pan. Well or spring water is generally too hard 
for the purpose. Avoid all carelessness and sloven- 
liness—and remember that, CARE IS MONEY, If 
reeling silk. Let it be borne in mind, that the 
value of silk is increased or diminished by the 
manner in which itis reeled, very materially. One 
reeler will make his day’s work in reeling worth 
five or six dollars, while another will only be worth 
two or three dollars, both reeling the same quan- 








tity of cocoons. Hence the value of care and at- 
tention. Attention to SMALL MATTERS, (00, |8 
here of the utmost importance. Indeed, the whole 
process is but a series of small, very small mat- 
ters, no one of which can be neglected but at _— 
expense of a material reduction in the quality © 
the silk. For example, if the water be too hot 
the thread will be knotty, from the kinks or bur 
of the fibre that run up; if it be foul, from allowing 
the shells of the chrysalids to remain in it, 0° 
silk will be covered with motes ; and if the - 
ber of fibres be not constantly kept the same, he 
thread will be uneven ; all which deteriorate ' 

quality of the silk, and therefore reduce mater! u 
the profit of the day’s labor ; but all which can 
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obviated without difficulty, by strict attention. I 
need not harp upon this subject longer, I am sure. 
‘hose who will take the above advice will profit 
by it; those who will not, will be forced to adopt 
it by experience. 

Afier an ordinary sized skein is wound upon the 
bars of the reel, it is to be taken off, hung up, and 
another skein commenced in the same manner. 
The reel generally has two or more sets of arms, 
and when a skein is full, the arms or running part 
of the reel is taken off the frame and set aside to 
dry the silk, alter which it is taken from the bars, 
placed upon a swift, and wound on to bobbins ; 
when any number of the bobbins may be com- 
bined, cailed doubling, and twisted together on a 
common spinning wheel, to make sewing silk. 

If it be intended for sale in the state of raw silk, 
the skeins are to be carefully twisted and doubled, 
and thus brought into a compact form, tied with a 
string, and thus packed up for market. 

For SEWING SILK, a sufficient number of bob- 
bins are to be combined to make one thread of sew- 
ing silk, twisted on a common wheel, reeled off 
into hanks, the latter twisted partially, and folded 
by taking two or three turns, as in preparing com- 
mon yarn for dying, put into some pertectly clear 
rain or river water, in which a quarter of a pound 
of good country soap to the gallon of water has 
been dissolved, and simmered over the fire three 
or four hours, or until the silk is perfectly freed of 
its gum, and becomes white. It must then be 
taken out, rinsed in hot rain or river water, and 
then in cold water. In this operation great care 
must be observed to dip it gently, drawing it to 
and fro in the water, so as not to get the silk tan- 
gled,orin asnarl. Itis then to be hung up to 
dry; after which it may be doubled and twisted 
into sewing silk. J1 should never be put up into 
large skeins, as it is apt to get tangled. One hun- 
dred threads is a good sized skein. If the whole 
work has been properly done, the silk will be beau- 
tilully white, with a rich gloss. 

Before the last twisting for sewing silk, if to be 





colored, it may be dyed of the desired color, and 
then twisted. 

The above directions will apply to all kinds of 
reels generally. The only ditference consists in 
the following particulars. With Brooks’ and 
other reels of American construction, the silk is 
tun directly upon bobbins, two or more bobbins 
are combined, and the thread produced passes 
through fliers and is thus twisted; it is then 
wound upon a common reel into hanks, and folded 
for bleaching by boiling, as above described. 

Brooks’ machine is said to reel double and twist 
at the same time; but it does not do it strictly 
speaking. The thread first passes on to the bob- 
bins partially twisted ; when the bobbins are full, 
the thread from two or more of them is combined, 
and passed through the machine again, when it is 
twisted into sewing silk. There are four fliers to 
this machine, two are used for reeling and the 
other two for doubling and twisting the silk that 

a8 before passed. through the other fliers. I 
think it were better to use all the fliers for reeling ; 
and after reeling as much as is desired, then to 
use all the fliers for doubling and twisting. For 

Omestic family purposes, this machine is admira- 
bly adapted. ‘It makes excellent sewing silk and 


—— 


Waste stLx, perforated and imperfect co- 
coons, may be easily converted to uselul purposes. 
The cocoons are to be cut open with scissors, the 
shell of the chry salis taken out, and the cocoon, t - 
gether with all other waste silk, put into water, 
and the gum extracted as above. It is then to be 
rinsed, dried, picked fine, carded aud spun like 
flax-tow, and makes most beautiful and durable 
stockings and gloves. The better method is, aller 
the guin has been extracted, to take the mass of 
fibre, stretch it out, and cut the whole into pieces 
five or six inches long, like cutting a skein of yarn. 
The fibres are then not too long for the operation 
of carding. 


Concluding Remarks. 


I have now given all the instruction necessary 
to a complete domestic silk establishment; euch as 
will enable every farmer’s family to pursue the 
business in a domestic way, and to make it the 
most profitable pin-money affair to which the 
young ladies can possibly turn their attention. 
Indeed all they make from it will be so much cleer 
gain ; for none but otherwise idle hours need be 
appropriated to it, except in the reeling, and ii 
most cases not even in that. A young lady in 
any farmer’s family, can thus make five to ten 
pounds of sewing silk or knitting silk, or rew silk 
for sale; and not only not work hard, but do 
scarcely more than occupy hours that would other- 
wise hang heavily on her hands. 

I feel called upon by the peculiar situation [ oc- 
cupy, to make a few remarks in relation to the 
profits and prospects of the silk-culture in the 
United States. have said belore, that we shall 
become a great silk producing country; that ere 
long we shall supply the factories of Kurope with 
the most valuable part of their raw silk, as we do 
now with cotton. This I conceive nothing can 
prevent. That we shall also, in the course of no 
very long time, become the manufacturers and 
exporters of finished silk goods, is clearly inferri- 
ble from the first proposition. From this it will 
of course be inferred that I consider the produc- 
tion of silk, in all its branches, a profitable busi- 
ness; and I do soconsider it. My experiments 
for twelve years past have clearly satisfied my 
mind upon this point. But I do not consider it as 
profitable as many of the ardent friends of the 
cause would make us believe. I do. not consider 
it sufficiently profitable to authorize farmers, me- 
chanics, lawyers, doctors, and merchants, univer- 
sally to abandon their old and well understood 
pursuits, to enter into this, which they do not un- 
derstand. It is undoubtedly a safe and a lucrative 
business, when well understood and well pursued; 
but that any body can give up his ordinary occu- 
pation, step into this, and make his fortune by it, 
like the drawing of a prize in a lottery, must not 
be expected. We ofien see calculations made of 
the amount of money that can be made from an 
acre of ground. All such are clearly fallacious, 
No dependence can be placed upon them, simply 
because the business has not been sufficiently 
practised in this country to afford any good 
grounds for them. And then, again, as labor with 
us 1s more costly than land, it is more proper to 





inquire how much each hand can make, especial- 


thread for knitting. Large establishments will of|!y as more than nine-tenths of the value of the 


Course not need instruction as to the machinery to 
used, from me. 


silk is derived from the labor expended in its pro- 
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duction. But no estimate can be made even of 
the profits of labor in consequence of our want of 
experience. But that we shall ever realize the 
great profits from this business that we are con- 
tinually told we shall, seems improbable from the 
very nature of things. Why, if such great pro- 
fits can be made from the culture of silk as $1000 
to $2000, from an acre of ground, and that too, 
as we are told, with very little labor, and to the 
extent of as many acres as we please, why, I ask, 
are not France and Italy, nay all the south of Eu- 
rope, where silk has been made for ages, univer- 
sally engaged in the business? Why are they 
continually purchasing the raw silks of the east 
for their factories? Will any people import an 
article for consumption that they can produce at 
home at less cost? Labor is cheaper there than 
here, and consequently one would suppose they 
could make as much profit by the silk culture as 
wecan. It is true we have several important ad- 
vantages over every other country. We have a 
climate better adapted to it; our people are more 
enterprising and industrious; we can use the mo- 
rus multicaulis, (which they cannot, on account of 
the difficuity of getting over ancient prejudices, 
and of substituting it for their already established 
trees of other kinds.) But we have also our dis- 
advantages, the principal of which is the cost of 
labor; We cannot expect to do much more with 
our advantages than to make them offset the dis- 
advantage of the cost of our labor. Suppose, 
however, we do realize double the profits that 
they do; even then we shall not make any thing 
Jike the profit we are told we shall. If the silk- 
growers of Europe made any thing more than a 
good living business of it, every body there would 
immediately go into it; for there, as well as here, 
and every where else, all very profitable profes- 
sions, or trades, are sure to be immediately filled 
with occupants, and thus overdone. Another 


view. If the business was so very profitable, the | P 


prices of the article would speedily be reduced by 
competition, until it afforded a fair profit merely. 
It is so in all other branches of trade—why not in 
this? The French and Italians are surely as ca- 

able of estimating the value of things as we are. 

f silk can be made for four dollars a pound, and 
it costs six dollars to import it, we mav be sure 
that it will be made, not purchased. These re- 
marks are not made to discourage persons from 
going into the culture of silk; but rather to pre- 
vent disappointment in those who are led astray 
by over sanguineestimates. [ find myself placed 
ina nay seme predicament. For many years past 
I have been urging this business upon public at- 
tention, and doing all I could to induce our people 
to go into it; now, on the contrary, I feel called 
upon to restrain the spirit | have heretofore spurred 
to action. In this I anticipate that I shall be ac- 
cused of inconsistency. But, if I am properly un- 
derstood, no such fault will be discovered. Now, 
as heretofore, I urge upon farmers every where to 
introduce the business into their domestic affairs. 
Let the people of the poor-land districts of the 
old states introduce it there. It will be as profita- 
ble, if not more so, than the cotton crops, and 
grain crops of other and more favored districts, 
and wil thus serve to equalize the productions of 
all parts of our country. The old worn-out lands 
of Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, &c., can- 
not by any possibility be put to a more profitable 








use. But neither in this nor in any other cage 
where it is made an exclusive business, must it be 
expected that enormous profits are to be made. 
It must be remembered, that great profits cannot 
be made in any business for any great length of 
time, simply because every body will go into jt 
overdo it, and thus reduce its profits to a mere 
living rate. With these remarks I take leave of 
the subject. GipeEon B. Smirx, 





From the American Farmer, 
ON BUILDING AND FILLING ICE-HOUSEs, 


Latitude 39° 
October 15, 1823. 

Sir—I would not give one solid ounce of ex. 
perience for a whole ton of theory. I have an ice. 
house, the pit of which is 63 feet, the earth thrown 
out raised a good mound 2} feet more, making 9 
feet to the bottom, which is a tolerably dry sand. 
It was for many years a pit with a pen inside, 
made of flat pieces of mauled oak—the earth came 
to the back of the logs. In the centre of the bot. 
tom there was what was called a dry well—thatis, 
a round hole a foot deep, of which I have never per- 
ceived the advantage. The same kind of mauled 
pieces laid on the bottom, formed the floor—the 
pen was about 11 feet square in the clear, witha 
capacity of about one thousand cubic feet. A 
thatch of corn tops on poles, formed the roof and 
cover, with a door of entrance into the north end. 
This house used to hold about from 30 to 35 com- 
mon sized ox-cart-loads ; the ice pounded from the 
size of a walnut to a brick.—-It generally kept ice 
till the middle of August, and then left us more 
disagreably off, than if we had not enjoyed jit at 
all. It was near the poultry yard, and the blame 
was laid on the poor hens, which, fond of a cool 
lace to nest in midsummer, used to scratch holes in 
the bottom of’ the thatch, and let in the rain water. 
This was often one cause of the loss of the ice, but 
not the only one. The fact was too well estab- 
lished, the ice seldom reached September—and | 
became fully convinced that the principal reason ol 
the early loss was, thatthe mass of ice was too 
small. The rats also plagued us very much in 
the chief use of a country ice-house, the preser- 
vation of fresh provision. 

I determined to endeavour to remedy all the 
faults. With this view, the old work, now much 
out of repair, was broken up—the pit enlarged 
to 16 feet by 24, in which a9 inch brick wall was 
run up to 6inches above the ground, and the 
floor was paved two bricks thick—the pit was 
then 14} feet by 224 feet in the clear; and 8} 
feet deep to the surface of the earth. On the 
pavement I laid four sills, on which I raised a 
frame, 11 feet by 19 feet in the clear, with sleep- 
ers 6 inches deep, resting on the pavement. The 
top of the frame even with the brick work.—A 
tight floor of good plank was laid, and the frame 
planked up tight on the inside. 

This plank pen, or pit, is 11 feet by 19 in the 
clear. There is of course, a space of about 
inches all round, between the plank and the brick 
work. 

The design in making the pit oblong, was ' 
take off 7 feet of one end, and appropriate it ' 





milk in the summer season-—but having a 00? 
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jairy which keeps milk pretty well, this was ne- 
yer done; and the whole pit containing upwards 
of 1500 cubic feet, has been used for ice. 

Above ground, upon the brick work, there is 
a frame house 24 feet, by 16 feet and 5 or 6 feet 
pitch. This house is but half boxed, and the air 
is freely admitted between the main and false 
plates. There is an upper floor laid on the joists, 
except a space about 2 feet by 6 in the centre. 
Directly over this space there is an aperture 6 
feet by 6 or Sinches, in the ridge of the roof, 
over which aperture there is a bonnet to keep the 
rain out. The sides and the ends from the aper- 
ture in the floor, to that in the roof, are planked, 
so as to prevent any opening between the loft and 
this centre ventilator. By these contrivances, the 
loftis kept stowed full of straw to produce more 
than the coolness of a thatched roof, and yet the 
air hasan uninterrupted passage in at the eaves, 
and out at the ridge. There are a few narrow 
strips of plank nailed a foot apart on the innersides 
of the studs—and the space between the weather- 
boarding and the strips is also filled with straw. 

On the south side of this house there are trees, 
which break the rays of the mid-day sun from 
the roof. The body of the house is kept white 
and sometimes the roof. 

When first used, the space between the bricks 
and planks was kept clear; with the idea that 
the air would prevent the damp from the earth 
and bricks going to the planks—but experience 
has fully proved in this latitude, that from the last 
of February the air should be kept as far from 
your mass of ice as possible. For several years 
this space has been kept well filled with dry 
straw. We have ice in this house, at this time, 
and since it has been packed in the manner now 
pursued, it has not been unusual to have ice, till 
ice has again returned. 

The mode of putting the ice up, is considered 
very material, and is as follows. ‘The space be- 
tween the bricks and planks is examined, and 
seen to be well packed with dry straw—the plank 
pit is made perfectly clean. The ice is brought 
inas large cakes ascan be conveniently handled, 
and in as regular squares or oblongs, as they can 
be conveniently cut and broken by the eye and 
axe. These cakes are laid upon the naked plank 
floor of the pit, leaving as small joints and cre- 
Vices between as possible. A trough or old canoe 
is placed near the door of the house—into this 
the small pieces and broken bits are put and pul- 
Verised quite fine, and the crevices between the 
layer of cakes is well filled with it; the surface 
of the cakes being kept clean.—A second layer 
of cakes is than laid down, and the crevices 

led as before—and this simple method is conti- 
hued till the pit is full. A very little care will 

cep the surface of each layer level, and the 
whole will go in as solid as a piece of stone-ma- 
son's work, 

No straw is put on the floor under the ice; be- 
cause experience has proved it is not necessary, 
and because if it should become wet, and need to 
ve removed everso much, it cannot be gotat. Nor 
isthere any put between the side planks of the 
pit and the ice at the time of packing, because it 
‘Snot then necessary, nor can it be well done at 
that time.—With all possible care the straw will 
mx with the ice and be put in irregularly.— 

hereas if the pit be filled solidly and entire- 





ly with ice, as soon asthe ice begins to shrink 
from and leave the sides of the pit, this regular 
vacancy can be well crammed with dry straw, and 
if this straw get damp, it can be easily taken out 
and changed. But if the straw had been put in 
the ice, itwould take up more space, and from 
its irregular stuffing, would be found much more 
difficult to remove, should it become damp or 
mouldy. 

About the last of February, the mass of ice is 
covered over with dry straw, not less than three 
feet thick, and if strawis plenty, the house from 
the ice to the joist is filled with it. It is consi- 
dered very necessary to keep it wrapped undera 
thick coat of straw, sedge or dry leaves. Should 
the straw next the ice become damp, be careful 
not to expose the ice to the air, but begin at one 
end, and let the damp straw be pulled out—and 
the next straw above, which is not orly dry, but 
cool, be suffered to settle downon theice. It 
you have more dry straw, letas much as was taken 
out wet he brought and put on the top of the 
straw in the house—or let the damp straw be dried 
and sunned, and then returned on the top of the 
straw in the house. Never think of changing 
the whole mass of straw on the ice at one time, 
by bringing fresh straw from the barn yard, for 
this dry straw from the barn-yard will always be 
of a much warmer temperature than your ice, 
and will be sure to melt it very much. 

The advantages of packing ice in the above 
mode, over the common method of pounding 
into small lumps, are many, and striking. In the 
first place, if the ice be three inches thick, or 
more, it can be stowed quicker with the same 
hands. Again, youcan pack much more ice in 
the same space—my house that used to be filled 
with forty-eight ox-cart-loads of ice when pound- 
ed, has often taken in seventy of the same sized 
loads, when packed in the whole cake—and this 
will not appear at all surprising upon a moment’s 
reflection. By pounding, you do not pack it; 
but infinitely multiply the pores and crevices— 
any miller. knows, that a bushel of corn when pul- 
verized, or ground into fine meal, will measure out 
not far short of a bushel and a half. Any wood- 
cutter knows, that a cord of round logs, say a foot 
diameter, with the insterstices filled with small 
round wood, if the logs be split or mauled into 
marketable wood, will measure near acord and 
a half fair measure. But, sir, I will give you an 
example exactly in point, and which, at least, 
any countryman can try. Recollect, pounding 
ice is very far from packing it. It is not com- 
pressible like flour in a barrel under the action of 


the packer. Take an ear of corn, roll it in half 


a sheet of paper—let the paper come just even 
with the but, or large end of the ear, and an 
inch or two beyond the small end—twist the pa- 
per atthe small end, and tie it with a string all 
round so that when the ear is drawn out, the pa- 
per will form the exact case of it. Draw the 
ear, shell it, and return the grains into the paper 
case. If the ear is of the gourd seed, or of a 
kind having long grains and a small cob, the 
grains which will lay packed exactly like the 
slippery hard-pounded ice, will be found nearly 
to fill the paper case, notwithstanding the whole 
cob has been withdrawn. 

If, sir, you are not now convinced that seventy 
loads of ice can be packed where forty-eight only 
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will stow when pounded—nothing need be said to 
atiempt to convince you that a mass containing the 
greater number of loads, will keep longer than one 
containing only the less number. But this is not 
all—when the ice comes into use, that which was 
packed is easily raised in large, native, solid, bril- 
liant Jumps, which will last more than twice as 
long, after being brought to the cooler, &c. as that 
which has been pounded. 

I thought [ would have given you the size and 
plan of a good cheap ice-house, | have already 
trespassed too far with the long story of my ex- 
perience. Your obedient servant, 

CRESINUS. 





From the Penny Magazine. 
THE FORESTS OF AMERICA. 


Those who have never explored the primeval 
forests of America, can form but a very imperfect 
conception of the depth of the gloom and solemni- 
ty which every-where prevades them. Save on 
some of the south-western ridges, such as inter- 
sect the great valley of the Ohio for instance, 
where, beneath the outspreading branches of the 
oak, the chestnut, the walnut, and the sycamore, 
you find spots of luxuriant herbage, and myriads 
of bright and beautiful flowers, all the rest of the 
interminable woods that I ever, in my devious 
rambles, have explored, are wholly destitute of 
herbage, yielding neither grass nor flowers. 
Wherever you tread, the surface of the ground is 
thickly strewn with decayed and decaying leaves; 
and dead branches, of various shapes and sizes, 
are daily toppling down from the lofty stems to 
which they have belonged. And though the 
winds may rage, and the storm may beat, in the 
tops of the tall forest-trees, yet there reigns an 
everlasting stillness near the surface of the earth; 
not a breath of air is there to stir the light and 
withered leaves: where they fal!, there they are 
suffered to moulder and decay. The boundless 
covering of crisp and brown leaves becomes par- 
tially enlivened by the green of the young seed- 
lings, which spring up by thousands during the 
summer season; but as the all-vivifying influence 
of the glorious orb of “light and life” cannot 
reach their lowly condition, for the most part they 
pine and die, their places being supplied with ano- 
ther crop of these “annuals” each succeeding 
summer. 

It would be tedious to enumerate all the varie- 
ties of timber-trees found in the vast wildernesses 
of America; yet there is, in almost every section of 
the country, some predominant species, from 
which the woods acquire their appropriate name 
and character. The chief of these may be com- 
= in the four following, namely,—oak-woode, 

ech-woods, pine-woods, aod cedar-swamps, or 
barrens. All these forests are gloomy, but they 
have their comparative degrees of depth of shade: 
the oak-woods being the least dark, because of the 
trees standing further apart; the beech-woods in 
the next degree; and then comes the sullen pine; 
and, lastly, the sombrecedar. When the sun is 
in its meridional summer splendor, a quiet, chaste 
anc mellow light is admitted through the veil of 
pale green and semi-transparent foliage of the 
oak and beech woods. At that season, too, a few, 
but only a very few, summer-birds frequent fo- 
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rests of this character; and -whose song, if gon 
they have, is wild, monotonous, and melancholy. 
Occasionally, the ear is startled by the foud tap. 
ping of some industrious but unmusical wood. 
pecker ; and even in the depth of winter, its ra. 
pid hammering may be heard from atar,—fo, 
some of the more hardy varieties of the wood. 
pecker tribe do not migrate at the approach of the 
most inclement seasons. Besides the few birds 
that usually frequent these forests, they are inha. 
bited also by playful squirrels, of three or four va. 
rieties ; their haunts, however, being generally 
confined to those tracts of country where mast 
and nuts are in the greatest abundance ; for in all 
the northern regions of America they have to 
store up provisions during the summer and ay. 
(umn, on which they have to depend for a subsist. 
ence through a long and rigorous winter. I have 
already enumerated all of animated nature that 
tends to lessen the gloom and loneliness of the 
oak and beech woods; for the larger animals 
which are found there are but rarely seen: ani 
from their wild and savage habits and dispositions, 
the heart of man can derive no pleasurable sym. 
pathies or feelings. 

I have described these forests as they appear to 
him who explores them during the sunny season 
of summer; but when the early frosts have 
seared the foliage of the oak and the beech,—and 
the autumnal tempests have scattered the leaves 
of the walnut, the ash, and the maple,—the light 
of day is more freely admitted through the lojty 
branches of the forest trees. But the birds of 
summer are gone; and should the season be 
pretty far advanced, the nimble-footed squirrels 
will have retreated to their holes and cavities in 
their favorite trees, no more to be seen sporting 
and frolicking until the warm and congenial suns 
of the ensuing spring shall awake them to re- 
newed life and activity. Kven the larger wild 
animals will have become more scarce by the time 
that winter has fairly set in, for some of them 
will have gone into their retreat, and have become 
torpid ; and those that remain, being now able to 
discover man’s approach at a greater distance, in 
consequence of the foliage no longer impeding the 
view, seldom suffer themselves to be closely ap- 
proached. ‘The winter snows lie smooth and un- 
ruffled in the wilderness, save where is seen the 
trail of some stalking deer, or the track of some 
prowling fox or wolf. In the mountainous dis- 
tricts, you occasionally come upon the footprints o! 
the American panther ; and in some of the west- 
ern regions, the traveller will have an opportunity 
of remarking upon the trails of small herds of elk 
that have crossed his forest-path. 

I come next to speak of the pine woods, and 
although they are not so common as the “ greed 
woods,” as those already described are familiarly 
called,—yet there are millions of acres of forest, 
where pine, of two or three sorts, is the only, 
at all events the generally prevailing timber. 
When the summer sun is in its full power and 
splendor, the light, if light it may be called, 
the pine woods resembles faint and dubious Wr 
light. This greater degree of obscurity is caused, 
nartly by the darker and more impervious nature 
of the foliage, and partly in consequence ol the 
pine-trees growing closer to each other than other 
forest trees generally do. Neither is there a0y 


season in the year in which the trees are bare ; 
“, 
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much of the winter snow lodges on their branches, | 
and that which finds a passage to the earth 

seems to have been deprived of all its native pu- 

rity in the gloom of the recesses where it reposes. 

As regards the loneliness and melancholy of these 

regions, summer and winter are nearly alike ; for 
during the season that rejoices all other parts of 

the creation, no summer bird resorts to the pine- 

clad regions to build its solitary nest, or chant its 

simple song of happiness and love. Scarcely a 

busy woodpecker is to be heard, (seeing one is 

out of the question) ; and as for squirrels, they 

find no business there ; except in their migratory 

excursions instinct should happen to guide them 

through some section ol’ a pine forest. ‘The bird 

most commonly found there, is the New England 

partridge, or the Virginia pheasant ; but even 

these are scarcer than they are in the more cheer- 

ful “* green woods” of various parts of the coun- 

try. It may be observed, that the pine forests are 

considerably taller than any of the rest ; probably 

160 feet would be below their average height; 

and although so very tall, the trees are seldom 

more than two feetin diameter, in consequence of 
their growing insuch close vicinity. In the green, 

orsummer woods, you frequently fall in witha 
few straggling pine trees, growing up amongst 
the light green foliage to the height of 60 or 
70 feet above all the surrounding forest trees; stand- 

ing like sentinels set to watch over all the silent 
wilderness. And when one has an opportunity 
of looking down upon the surrounding woods 
from some lofty and abrupt eminence, the whole 
country appears covered with brushwood or shrub- 
bery, with here and there a pine tree of moderate 
size, Shooting up {rom the midst of it. ‘The white 
pine forests are the most general, as well as ex- 
tensive, in the northern regions of America. 

The cedar-woods are commonly confined to 
swamps; but thev occasionally intervene on 
mountain ridges, where the soil is miserably poor : 
and, the trees attaining but a small size, such si- 
tuations are called cedar-barrens. ‘There are also 
oak, as well as pine barrens, in various parts uf 
the country. ‘The pine woods, as already stated, 
are dark and gloomy ; but the cedar-swamps are 
still more dismal. Although they are seldom of 
great extent, to be under the necessity of travers- 
ing a few miles of these swampsis no ordinary un- 
dertaking ; for, in many situations, the cedars 
gtow so close to each other, that there is barely 
space fora man’s body to squeeze through be- 
tween them. And, taking into the account the 
hature of their dark-green foliage, some idea ma 
be formed of the gloom and melancholy whic 
lorever pervade the cedar swamps. Some of 
them are of so boggy a nature, that it is with ex- 
treme difficulty they are explored by man; and 
as the heavens are entirely shut out, the compass 
8 absolutely necessary to direct the wanderer in 
the right way ; and even this can hardly be trusted 
toas a sure guide, for there is not sufficient light 
Upon all occasions to enable him to ascertain the 
quarter to which the needle points. One of the 
most extensive cedar-swamps known at present, 
isthe Dismal Swamp, in Virginia; the length of 
Which is upwards of thirty miles. In the interior 
of Canada, these swamps abound more than the 

iN any other section of the country with whic 
am acquainted ; and notwithstanding the conti- 


——_> 


soil, at the present day. these swamps are utterly 
worthless. It is mostly the white cedar that 
grows in them, but the trees do not attain a great 
elevation, neither are they bulky, since very few 
of them exceed twelve or fifteen inches in diame- 
ter. Were other sorts of timber more scarce, 
white cedar would be in greater demand : at pre- 
sent, where itcan be got to market at a moderate 
expense, it is used for laths, staves, and shingles. 
There is, if possible, a smaller portion of animal 
existence in these dreary regions, than in the de- 
solate pine woods ; for if we except the millions of 
mosquitoes that these swamps give birth to, 
scarcely is there aught that “ lives and breathes” 
within the dark precincts of the cedar-woods. 

There are some remarkable natural phenomena 
in the forests of America, two or three of which I 
will briefly notice; but as I have never heard 
what I consider satisfactory arguments advan- 
ced to account for their existence, I shall forbear 
hazarding any opinions of myown. In journey- 
ing through the interior of the country, where the 
forest has been little, or not at all, encroached upon 
by the axe of the woodman, you will often, after 
travelling for two or three days through regular 
pine woods, suddenly and unexpectedly find your- 
self in woods of a perfectly distinct and dissimilar 
character. This, in itself, is nothing extraordi- 
nary ; butif you will take the trouble to examine 
a little into the matter, you will then find that 
there is no visible natural reason for this change ; 
since, for all that you can discover, the soil, and all 
that is therewith connected, is precisely of the 
same character and quality on both sides the line 
which marks the change of timber. At other 
times, a small and insignificant stream will form 
the line of demarcation, but if you examine you 
will find that there is not any change or new ar- 
rangement in the mineral kingdom between one 
side of the stream and the other. These changes, 
when they do occur, are seldom of small extent, 
for you often find them running directly through 
regions of country for scores or hundreds of miles, 
every where showing the division line with a re- 
markable distinctness. And in those changes it 
is not only the leading character of timber which 
gives place to some other equally distinctive and 
prevailing : but the few inferior trees and shrubs 
are superseded by another set of secondary trees 
and shrubs, of a perfectly distinct order‘and cha- 
racter. Often from some lofty acclivity, have I 
stood gazing upon these dividing lines of the vast 
and wonderful timber-crops of the American pri- 
meval forests! when I could trace the divisions as 
accurately and distinctly as I could in my own 
grain-field, where a single furrow was the line of 
division between a crop of full-eared wheat on 
the one hand, and of the more plebeian oats on 
the other. In this case, I knew the cause; for I 
had said there shall be wheat here, and oats there, 
and it was so; because the proper and necessary 
seed was committed to the ground, and the re- 
spective crops sprang up accordingly. 

In the new settlements, my agricultural pur- 
suits have sometimes led me to witness changes 
which seemed altogether, to me, inexplicable. I 
will mention one of the instances to which [ al- 
lude ; and having related what I myself witness- 
ed, and made a few observations respecting the 
situation where it took place, | will then leave the 





Guous lands may be of the very pest quality of 


matter to be accounted for and explained by the 
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Jearned in Nature’s secrets—if they can. During 
the winter season the whole of the timber was cut 
down upona piece of ground containing about 
twenty acres. This was in what was generally 
called the beech woods, from the major part of 
the timber being beech ; but where there were 
also small quantities of maple, birch, ash, &c. 
During the following summer, fire was applied to 


ee 
in the rich pastures of Holland. Here again ig q 
dilemma. Either birds or beasts (and none byt 
wild ones have ever been there!) must have 
brought the seed, or else it must have lain dor. 
mant in the soil, for f know not how many ecep- 
turies, or the soil must have produced it sponta. 
neously. I have stated these things precisely ag 
they are; and all that I shall advance upon the sub. 


this ‘chopped fallow,” as the prostrate timber is | ject, is, that I know them to be facts. 


called ; and in the course of an hour all the dead 
leaves, the decayed timber, and the smalier 
branches of that which had been standing the 
previous year, were entirely consumed. Circum- 
stances occurred which prevented the remaining 
trunks of the trees from being rolled together, in 
the usual way, and burned ; so that in the condi- 
tion described, this twenty-acre field was permit- 
ted to remain for several years. After the lapse 
of a year or two, the whole field. became a plan- 
tation of young wild cherry-trees, although I am 
not aware that a single cherry tree was growing 
on the spot, or near it, at the time the timber was 
cut down, Some few of this species of cherry 
tree were to be met with in various parts of the 
surrounding woods ; but it was altogether an ex- 
ceedingly scarce sort of timber. During the first 
and second year of the growth of this young cherry 
plantation, | took considerable pains in searching 
for the cherry stones, (i! such there were, or ever 
had been,) by pulling the seedlings up by the roots, 
and then examining the soil as minutely and care- 
fully as possible. But for all my labor and re- 
search, Fans not rewarded by the discovery of a 
single seed or stone! Had the young trees been 
left unmolested, here was a piece of ground, con- 
taining twenty acres, that would, in the course of 
forty or fifty years, (for this species of cherry is 
of rapid growth) have become a perfect forest of 
cherry-trees to that extent. Now, permit me to 
ask, is it probable that birds—for 1 have previously 
stated that very few inhabit the wilderness—should 
have brought hither all the cherry stones from 
which so many thousand seedlings, (I have no 
other name by which to designate them) sprung 
up in this identical spot? Or is it possible that all 
those young trees should have sprung up without 
there being any seed (cherry stones) in the 
ground at all? And supposing they were there, 
from whence, or when did they come ? 

On other occasions | have known oaks and 
hickories, and maples cut down, and instead of 
their places becoming supplied by a new genera- 
tion of their own particular species, after the 
ground has been left uncultivated for a few years, 
a general and full crop of young pine trees has 
sprung up. Now here again, who or what could 
have brought the cones of some distant pine tree 
to this particular spot? And if they had been 
brought, was it by mere accident that they were 
strewn so regularly over the whole surface ? 

Far into the interior of the continent of Ame- 
rica, in the midst of immense tracts of forest, you 
sometimes fall in with small openings,—patches 
of ground from which the Indians, or the early fur- 
an have taken away the timber, or perhaps 
consumed itonthe spot. In some instances, these 

laces will be overgrown with immense briers and 
Cambie but occasionally grass will have 
sprung up, and there you may find as luxuriant 
plants of the common white clover as are to be 


W hen trees tumble down in the forests through 
absolute age and decay, their places are generally 
supplied by saplings, that have long been strug- 
ling in the shade near them, either of their own 
or some other species. But when achestnut tree 
falls its place is commonly filled by one of its own 
kind ; for a number of sprouts shoot up from tfle 
root of the parent while it is still standing, one of 
which taking the lead of the rest, grows up in due 
time intoa forest tree; while the rest of them 
droop and die for want of proper aliment. I have 
been able to trace distinctly three or four genera- 
tions of the chestnut ; for, owing to its decaying so 
slowly, the old fallen trees do not wholly disap- 
pear until their children and grand-chi!dren have 
grown up, flourished, Janguished in old age, and 
at last fallen beside them. 





INDIA RUBBER, OR CAOUTCHOUC, 


Is slightly analogous to silk. It is a remarkable 
fact, that all the plants the silk-worm feeds on 
contain a larger or smaller quantity of caoutchouc 
such as the lettuce, dandelion, mulberry tree, &c. 
In the Brazils, and more particularly in those 
parts where the India rubber tree (Ficus elastica) 
abounds, large moths, of from 2 inches to 3 inches 
in length, producing excellent silk, in large quan- 
tities, are very common. From the variety of 
useful purposes, to which India rubber is applica- 
ble, (from a lady’s watch-guard or stay-lace, toa 
ship’s cable,) a great demand has been created 
for this article, which has induced the mercantile 
world to bend its attention to it, as a valuable re- 
mittance. [tis asingular fact, that, wherever the 
teak tree flourishes, there the India rubber plant 
may be found in abundance, namely, 20° north 
and south of the equator.—Eng. Newspaper. 





From Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine. 
ANTISEPTIC PROPERTY OF HONEY. 


The best mode of conveying grafts of trees, 
cuttings of vines, &c., to a distance, is to nlace 
them in a tin case or cylinder filled with honey. 
The honey hermetically excludes the air; and 
cuttings so preserved will vegetate many months 
after they have been packed.—[Melons, and va- 
rious fruits, are preserved in this way in Italy.— 


Cond.} 





From Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine. 
NOTICE OF MR. JOYCE’S APPARATUS FOR 
HEATING BY STEAM. 


In the first week of June last, we called on Mr. 
Joyce, at his market-garden, in Camberwell, New 
Road, in order to see a mode of heating by stea™ 





met with in any part of our own island, or even 





which he has invented, and for which, he informs 
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he has taken out a patent. According to this 
mode, a charcoal fire is made in the centre of the 
poiler of water, and the vapour from the charcoal 
‘; conveyed away in the same tube which carries 
the steam from the water round the house. The 
steam condenses in the tube, and the condensed 
water is all returned to the boiler ; while the va- 
ur of the charcoal is allowed to escape at the 
extreme end of the tube. The boiler, which is 
rtable, and made of copper, occupies a very 
small space ; and being placed within the house, 
and isolated, none of the heat generated by the 
fyel can, by any possibility, be lost ; for even the 
heat that escapes at the farther extremity of the 
tube, along with the vapor, is still given off to 
ihe atmosphere of the house; and, however dele- 
erious it might be for human beings, if'allowed to 
accumulate, it certainly appears to produce no bad 
efects on plants, for a more luxuriant crop of 
strawberries than that in Mr. Joyce’s forcing- 
house, we have neverseen. * * * * * # 





THE UNFITNESS OF THE NORTHERN STATES 
FOR THE MORUS MULTICAULIS, 


The following extract from an editorial article, 
in the last Cultivator, strongly confirms the views 
which we have presented in several former arti- 
cles in the Farmers’ Register, as to the superior 
advantage of the climate of the southern states, 
for raising this valuable plant. ‘There can be no 
higher authority than that of the editor of the 
Cultivator on this subject, as to the latitude of his 
residence, (Albany, N. Y.,) and of course, for all 
the more northern regions of the United States. 

“In regard to the culture of this mulberry in 
our latitude, we have only to repeat the opinion 
we have often expressed, that the tree will not 
stand our winters, except, perhaps, upon a poor 
dry soil, when the growth ceases, and the wood 
hardens, before the occurrence of severe frosts. 
Indeed this is now virtually conceded by the grow- 
ers; for we believe it is the general practice to se- 
cure seedlings in the cellar, or to bury them in the 
ground, and to cut down the trees, cover the 
stumps, and secure the tops and branches for 
propagation. Cutting down at autumn is recom- 
mended as the best mode of increasing the foli- 
age, and as facilitating the gathering of the leaves ; 
a many sprouts spring from the stump in the 
spring, and the leaves of which may be gathered 
without climbing.” 

In addition, we will here refer to a late and full 
statement in the Genesee Farmer, which was 
made to show the enormous increase of about one 
hundred per cent., by the purchase of the cuttings, 
&c., and a year’s culture of multicaulis, and the 
sales, or estimated value, at the late high 
Prices in western New York. Now, though 
one hundred per cent. per annum is indeed 
’ great profit, in a regular business, with 
Prices of seed and crop nearly the same, yet in 
the late and present state of the multicaulis sales 


and speculation, a profit of one hundred per cent. 
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is not worth mentioning, in comparison with the 
usual returns in Virginia and North Carolina; and 
any crop here which brought no more than one 
hundred per cent. of profit, or increase, this year, 
would not be worth making in ordinary years. 
An increase of forty-fold (in kind) is no rare pro- 
duct here ; and if profits are counted in money 
prices, (as was done in the statement of the Ge- 
nesee Farmer,) sundry cases might be adduced of 
actual profits being one hundred fold, or an in- 
crease of ten thousand per cent. in one year’s cul- 
tivation. Yet this would be no more proof of or- 
dinary annual profits here, than the statement of 
one hundred per cent. profit, made this year in 
western New York, is proof that the morus 
multicaulis can be profitably raised in that region, 
every year. We have no doubt but that all nur- 
serymen and salesmen of the multicaulis plants, 
near navigable waters north of Sandy Hook, can 
more cheaply buy or raise their stock in lower Vir- 
ginia, than they can furnish themselves at home. 
The expense of rent, agency, and transportation, 
would not by any means equal the disadvantages 
of the uncertain vegetation, dwarfish growth, and 
immature wood, of these plants raised at home. 


SOME OF THE BLESSINGS OF EMIGRATING 
TO THE NORTH-WESTERN STATES. 


Many of the people of Virginia have been long 
accustomed to consider and discuss, as well as to 
try, the advantages and disadvantages of emi- 
grating to the new south-western states ; but few, 
comparatively, have paid attention to those of the 
north-western states and territories. The known 
circumstances and supposed advantages of the 
latter were not such as greatly to tempt southrons. 
But still, the great natural advantages of this ex- 
tensive and fertile region were universally admit- 
ted; and among these advantages, few of us 
would not have admitted, without question, the 
almost certain and exuberant productiveness of 
the rich lands, and the general healthiness of 
the residents, in so high a northern latitude. And 
these supposed and unquestioned advantages have 
operated to tempt a portion of southern emigrants 
to encounter the known disadvantages of that re- 
gion, one of the greatest of which is the cold of 
winter, so long and so intense as to benumb the 
faculties, bodily and mental, for one-third of the 
year. But it seems that we have been too ready 
to admit the advantages of the north-west, in re- 
gard to health, and the abundant and sure produc- 
tion of’ the necessaries of'life. In proof of grounds 
for this doubt, we annex several articles which 
have recently appeared in the several publications 





from which they are copied. 
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The first is from the Bangor Whig, and from 
the pen of the editor, who was then travelling in 
the north-western states. 


“TI cannot say Iam so well pleased with what 
I have seen in the western country as I anticipat- 
ed, but I am but ill qualified to judge as yet. One 
thing is certain, this part of the country, if it ever 
arrives at the greatness predicted, must do so 
through the deprivations and sufferings of the pre- 
sent generation. The present settlers are working 
hard for posterity—will posterity reward them ? 
The common comforts and conveniences of life 
are given up.—people merely stay, dragging out 
an existence ; toiling and sweating for the im- 
provement of acountry which it will take years 
to bring to a state of civilization, if one may so 
term it. The cities of the west are comfortable 
compared to the interior settlements, but even 
those are at present miserable places for men to 
live in, but yet they are inhabited. Chicago, for 
instance, on Lake Michigan, is below the level of 
the water in some places, and no where above it. 
No cellars can be dug because of water. Here 
lurk bilious and intermittent fevers and agues. 

“The past summer, throughout the whole 
country, as you are aware, has been remarkable 
for its intense heat, and great drought—through 
the west this has been the case in a most extraor- 
dinary degree. The consequences are now being 
experienced, and they are indeed awful. A wide 
spread pestilence extending from the Ohio to the 
far west, is sweeping many to their graves, and 
causing an immensity of suffering. Places have 
been deserted, and the cattle turned in the unreap- 
ed fields. ‘Whole towns have been sick—six or 
eight patients toa family—none have escaped, 
far and near this disease has stricken the weak 
and the strong. It is a bilious fever, not very fatal, 
it is true, but exceedingly distressing. I have 
scarcely seen a good looking countenance since 
left Detroit. This fever is natural to ihis new 
country, and always prevails during the latter part 
of the summer in some places, and to some de- 
gree, but it has never before made the sick trem- 
ble and the well man turn pale. The fever will 
undoubtedly stop as coon as cold weather ap- 
proaches.” 


Health of Iowa and Wisconsin.—The Galena 
Advertiser and Gazette of the 10th ult., [Oct.1 
says:—‘ We have distressing accounts of sickness 
from almost every quarter of the inhabited parts 
of the territories of Wisconsin and Iowa, as well 
as many portions of Illinois. The motality, ge- 
nerally, we are happy to learn, in this affliction, 
bears but a small proportion to the number of at- 
tacks. The chief causes, according to all accounts, 
are bilious fevers, and fever and ague.”’ 


The next is from the Cultivator of November. 


“Sickness in the West.— The Land Sales.—The 
citizens of northern Indiana have addressed a 
petition to the president of the United States, ask- 
ing a postponement of the sales of the public 
lands in that section. ‘They give as their reasons 
for making this request, that “ there is now pre- 
vailing throughout all that section an unparallel- 
ed epidemic, that is carrying hundreds to their 
graves, and thousands to their sick beds, while 
their crops are rotting in the fields unharvested ; 


9 
——=——:: 
amid such universal distress that it renders jt im- 
possible for the settlers to make the necessary ey. 
ertions to obtain the means of purchasing their 


humble homes.” 


The next is a letter to the editor of the Cincin. 
nati Gazette. 


“Lake C. H., Ia. 13th Oct., 1838, 


“To the Editor of the Cincinnati Daily Gazette, 


‘Dear Sir.—The unparalleled drought still con. 
tinues with unabated intensity. Scarcely rain 
enough has fallen in this section of the country 
to lay the dust, since the fore part of June. Wells, 
ponds, springs and streams, that had every mark 
of ‘living water,’ are gone, no one knows whither, 
Many have their water, for family use, to haul 
miles. Cattle are turned out upon the broad com. 
mons to seek their daily drink. Even the musk- 
rats, that abound in such immense numbers around 
the head of Lake Michigan, are wandering far 
and wide over the dry prairies in search of their 
natural element. 

“‘*The Eclipse’ and the Equinox have passed, 
adry storm of wind. No frost as yet has been 
sufficient to kill vegetation, and yet it is dried up 
and ready for the spreading fires that annually 
sweep over the prairies, the smoke of which now 
fills the air, and darkens the sun. A cool dry at- 
mosphere, with high winds, has slightly improved 
the health of the country, but much suffering still 
exists. 


* A most singular and remarkable fact is worthy 
of notice. While all the waters around have 
fallen, Lake Michigan has risen, The Indian 
tradition, long doubted, is likely to be verified, of 
a septennial tide in the northern lakes. It would 
appear as though all the surplus waters of the land 
had been conducted by some mysterious agency 
into the lake, until it is so swelled that its waves 
sweep with unrelenting fury over the fair fortune 
of many a rich owner of city property, whose 
thousands are permanently invested in ‘Water 
lots. 


“A gentleman now present, whose word can- 
not be doubted, informs me that on a recent trip 
from Detroit to Chicago, he saw numerous de- 
serted habitations upon the shores of the lakes, In 
some of which the water was two feet deep. And 
at Milwaukie, that many a lot was more suitable 
to sailing than walking. 

“A hard fate seems to await numerous ‘fine 
flourishing towns’ in these parts. Some are sub- 
merged, and some are dried up with the great 
drought until they have ‘not a local habitation, 
though none lack a name, and some a very great 
one—in sound.” 





From the New England Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES AND CATTLE 
SHOWS. 


The cattle shows and exhibitions of mauufac- 
tures in our states having closed for the season; 
We propose now to say a few words, of their utili- 
ty, and the modes of managing them; and tosug- 





gest such measures as in our opinion would 10 
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crease the advantages of our agricultural societies, 
and render their influence more effectual to agri- 
cyltural enterprise and improvement. 

We have not at hand the means of ascertaining 
with precision the dates in the case ; but, as well 
aswe can recollect, the first cattle show in the 
United States was held about twenty-four years 
since, under the spirited exertions of some intelli- 
vent gentlemen at Pittsfield, Mass., at the head of 
whom was Elkanah Watson, Ksq., then of that 
town, The Berkshire Agricultural Society took 
the lead in the case, and a ploughing match was 
connected with their cattle show This intelli- 
gent and highly enterprising society have conti- 
yued their cattle show and exhibitions from that 
time to the present, with unabated zeal; and with 
beneficial effects of a decided and permanent cha- 
racter upon the agriculture of that district. Per- 
haps no better evidence of this can be given than 
inthe fact, that the interest taken in this institu- 
tion by the farmers of Berkshire universally was 
never stronger than at this time; and the exhibi- 
tions of the society, as we have been informed, 
were hever more numerously attended nor better 
sustained than the current year. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural Society, insti- 
tuted as early as the year 1791, soon followed the 
lead of the Berkshire Society; and for more than 
twenty years, with the exception of three or four 
intermissions, held cattle shows and exhibitions of 
domestic manufactures at Brighton, open to the 
competition of farmers ftom every part of the 
commonwealth. Here too ploughing and draw- 
ing matches were held, which, by the liberality of 
their premiums, brought competitors oftentimes 
from a distance of fifty miles. These shows were 
held and managed under the direction and person- 
al superintendence of gentlemen of the highest 
standing in professional and political life; and went 
off with spirit and effect. 

These movements were soon followed by the 
formation of county societies in the several coun- 
ties of Essex, Worcester, Middlesex, Hampshire, 
Hampden, and Franklin, and Bristol) and Ply- 
mouth, ‘These societies were encouraged by 
liberal grants from the legislature, giving to every 
agricultural society, farmed in a county containing 
not less than 25,000 inhabitants, for every thou- 
sand dollars, which they should raise and perma- 
nently invest for the benefit of that society, the 
interest of which should be yearly appropriated to 
purposes of agricultural improvement, the annual 
sum of two hundred dollars, to be applied in pre- 
mums under the direction of’ the trustees of the 
‘oclety; provided, however, that in no case should 
any society receive annually more than six hun- 
dred dollars. Under these provisions a sum of 
upwards of four thousand dollars has been yearly 
— by the state to these diflerent societies to be 
ere in agricultural premiums. This being 

ed to the amount furnished by their own funds 
7 aribad a considerable aggregate: the sums 
a ually offered by the Mass. Agricultural Society 
Premiums the current year exceeding in amount 

Welve hundred dollars. These county societies 
ean allof them in the practice of holding cat- 
ry ~~ and exhibitions in their respective coun- 
othe have had the pleasure of attending as 

any of these as was practicable. As far as our 
= rvation extends, the bounty of the state could 

have been applied toa more worthy object, 





nor with more success as concerns the public 
wealth, and the general improvement. ‘The agri- 
cultural improvements in the state within the last 
twenty-five years have been immeuse. The 
ted itself has become a new instrument, in 
form, in lightness of drafl, in ease in handling, in 
ease of repairs, in the execution of its work, and 
in the neatness of its construction. The potato- 
hoe, the drill seed-sower, the seed-harrow, the 
cultivator, the roller, the cradle, the horse-rake, 
the corn-planter, the thrashing-machine, the dou- 
ble mould doard plough, the side hill plough, owe 
their ongin and general diffusion to agricultural 
societies and agricultural publications. The in- 
troduction of new seeds, of most valuable fruits, 
of excellent esculent vegetables, of improved va- 
rieties of Indian corn, wheat, barley, and oats, 
this likewise is to be attributed in a great measure 
to the same source. The introduction likewise 


and diffusion of improved breeds of live stock, of 


the fine-woolled sheep, the long-woolled sheep, 
the mutton breeds, the several improved varieties 
of swine, the beef and dairy stock, the Devon, the 
Holderness, the Alderney, the Ayrshire, the im- 
proved Durham short horns, and of horses of an 
improved kind for the saddle and for draft, are all 
more or less to be ascribed to the spirit of public 
enterprise and improvement awakened and kept 
alive by these agricultural societies, exhibitions, 
and publications. {tis indeed impossible to esti- 
mate by any exact measure what has been efiect- 
ed in the short space of a quarter of a century ; 
but it meets the observing and experienced eye 
every where in the improved and well furnished 
houses, ornamental fences and embellishments, 
smooth and well cultivated fields, commodious 
barns, substantial wagons and carriages, which 
are to be found every where in profusion among 
our agricultural population. It is important to 
keep this spirit of enterprise and public improve- 
ment awake and active ; to press the steam to the 
utmost limits of safety ; “to speed the plough ;” 
and to relax no efforts to advance the cause of 
agricultural improvement ; to diffuse agricultural 
intelligence ; to raise the character and the pro- 
fession of the farmer; and thus to extend the 
power and the means, and quicken the spirit and 
enterprise by which the treasures of the earth 
shall be developed, the fund of human subsistence 
become constantly enlarged ; and the comforts 
and reasonable luxuries of life diffused among all 
without stint. 

The agricultural societies hold the power of do- 
ing immense good.; and, as the gentlemen who 
have the direction of the funds of these societies 
have no private views to answer, but are laboring 
in the most disinterested manner, solely for the 
public good, we know them too well to fear giving 
offence by any suggestions, which have no other 
object than the public good; and which will not 
be submitted without a perfect respect for their 
public spirit and superior Judgment. 

We have the highest opinion of the utility of cat- 
tle shows, ploughing matches and the exhibition of 
agricultural products and household mancfactures. 
They excite an emulation, which engenders no 
bitterness of feeling, and which prompts to the most 
spirited improvements. ‘They gratify a laudable 
ambition to exhibitto others, what we have accom- 
plished. ‘They extend the knowledge of what has 
been done far beyond what it could be by any 
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other means. They are the only opportunities which 
many farmers enjoy of seeing samples of the im- 
proved stock in the country ; and of comparing it 
with what they have themselves. ‘They bring farm- 
ers together to interchange friendly sympathies,and 
to communicate their mutual experiences. They 
bring men of different professions and conditions 
together, the professional, the literary, the commer- 
cial, the manufacturing and the agricultural on 
common ground, and where no jarrings of reli- 
gious or political party ought to intermingle ; 
where those who labor with the head are made 
to feel their dependence on those who labor with 
the hand ;. and those who labor with the hands 
recognize their obligations toscience, to commerce, 
and to the mechanic arts, and find their own pro- 
fession exalted and their self-respect increased by 
this unrestrained and mutual intercourse. These 
cattle shows have been the means of inducing the 
importation of all the valuable animals, which 
have been brought into our state through the li- 
berality of gentlemen of large capital and large 
minds, in order to improve the stock of domestic 
animals in our own state. Especially, they keep 
the — subject of agriculture before the public 
mind in the light of its intrinsic, permanent, and 
universal importance. The well-known custom 
of the emperor of China at the return of ever 
spring, to show his respect for the cultivators of 
the earth and thus honoring their great art by 
holding the plough himself in the presence of the 
dignitaries of the realm and of assembled thou- 
sands of his subjects, is well known. Its favor- 
able influence upon the agricultural classes may 
easily be inferred ; and our catile shows, bringing 
together as they do gentlemen of all professions, 
have the same beneficial effects. 

It has been, therefore, to us matter of much re- 
gret, that the Massachusetts Society has now for 
two or three years suspended its annual and ac- 
customed show at Brighton. We know that it is 
attended with great labor to the gentlemen of the 
board of trustees, to get up and superintend a mat- 
ter so foreign to their accustomed pursuits and ha- 
bits; perhaps it is a labor we ought not to ask of 
them ; but we believe that sixty or a hundred dol- 
Jars would furnish them three or five practical 
men, who would gladly take all the drudgery of the 
management off of their hands, and get it up and 
carry it through in a manner honorable to the 
board and entirely satisfactory to the public. We 
know the labor is considerable, and in such case 
ought to be compensated ; and we do not- know 
how some portion of their funds could be more 


properly applied. H.C. 
From Silliman’s Journal. 
CURSORY REMARKS UPON EAST FLORIDA, 


in 1838. 
By Maj. Henry Whiting, U. S. drmy. 


Public attention has most naturally been turned 
towards Florida for the last two or three years. 
That peninsula has been the scene of a contest of 
remarkable character, awakening a curiosity re- 
specting its topography, resources, &c. which 
has found but scanty means of gratification. Al- 
though the first portion of the United States to be 


| 1, (Ss 
rmanently occupied, (St. Augustine 
ove founded in 1564,) and anil sesame 
political revolutions, military events, and roman 
enterprises, yet its history, ees Statistical and ™ 
tural, has been but imperfectly understood by nf 
The Spaniards no doubt had a tolerably acura, 
knowledge of the interior, which was former! 
somewhat extensively occupied by them. Ther 
settlements, however, were much broken up du- 
ring the insurrectionary movements which imme. 
diately prececed the transfer of jurisdiction to the 
United States, and the majority of them, when 
that transfer took place, were abandoned, under 
the influence of strong national prejudices, which 
led to a distrust or dislike of a new and dissimilar 
government. Much local information was thys 
withdrawn. St. Augustine in the east, and Pep. 
sacola in the west, with some few subsidiary plan. 
tations, were all the settlements that came into oyr 
possession. ‘The rest was nearly an unoccupied 
waste. Even a knowledge of the St. John’s, the 
grand artery of the country, had nearly passed 
away; so much so, that at the commencement of 
the present campaign (1837-8) the form, extent, 
and depth of its upper waters were unascertained, 
The war which has lately been carried on with 
the Florida Indians has opened the country gene- 


y |rally to observation, and its character will here- 


after be better, if not well understood. Our troops 
have traversed it in almost every direction; nearly 
all parts have, been explored, excepting the inte- 
rior of the lower parts of the peninsula south of 
the Okachobee Lake. From the 26th degree of 
latitude northward, the geography may be laid 
down with general accuracy. Indeed, United 
States maps of this character are already in the 
hands of some of our officers, which will no doubt 
soon be lithographed. 

The river St. John’s was early entered into 
both by the French and the Spaniards, the rise 
and fall of whose establishments there form an in- 
teresting aud sanguinary portion of history. At 
the present time (1838) there is scarcely a dwell- 
ing occupied on either of its banks fifiy miles 
above its mouth, though many evidences of form- 
er occupancy, such as falling buildings, or fields 
bearing the marks of having been cultivated, are 
seen some hundred miles higher up. Many 
these farms or plantations were abandoned by the 
Spaniards at the change of jurisdiction; others 
were the work of Americans at a later date. But 
all had shared a common fate at the opening of 
the present contest. The Indians burnt all the 
buildings and plundered and massacred all the in- 
habitants that were not defended by a garrison, 
and desolation is now seen, where, a few months 
since, were sugar fields, cotton fields, orange 
erwes, and many other proofs of a thriving popu 
ation. 

This river (St. John’s) is in most respects of 
remarkable character. [t 1s unlike most if not all 
of the rivers in North America, having little cur- 
rent at any point of its course, and 
through a country, from its very source, 50 level 
in its surface, as scarcely to warrant the expecta 
tion of any stream at all. At low stages of the 
water there is no visible current even in the upper 
omg of the river, though at high stages it 1s vis 

le, having perhaps a movement of one mile a0 





hour. Below Lake George, which is more than 
two hundred miles from its mouth, the tides have 
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aslight effect, and vary the current accordingly, 
modified, however, by strong winds. Still, the 
waters have not any where a stagnant appear- 
nee, and if renee they are so from causes 
independent © their want of proper agitation. 
They are enlirenly of a dark color, like that of 
tolerably strong coffee, the bottom scarcely being 
discoverable even in the shoal parts. The origin 
of this tint may be various; decomposition of ve- 

table matter can contribute but little to affect a 
body of water so large, particularly when a consi- 
derable portion of the banks are either savannas 
or pine bluffs, neither likely to have much agency 
in this way. Lake Monroe may furnish a chaly- 
beate tincture, as its shores abound in chalybeate 
earths. ‘The lakes above may bear the same cha- 
racter. ‘The waters do not lose their color when 
suffered to stand in a vessel and to make deposite 
of such particles as may be afloat in them. 

The St. John’s is a large river for some hundred 
and fifty miles from its mouth, being from three 
miles to a mile wide nearly as high as Lake 
George. Thus far it has the appearance of an 
arm of the sea, and in fact feels the influence of 
the tides. From Lake George upwards it is com- 
paratively narrow, excepting where it dilates into 
lakes, and very winding, running perhaps several 
miles in one mile ofa straight line. Lake George 
has been long known, and Lake Monree, about 
sixty miles above, was occupied by our troops the 
first campaign of the present war. ‘Thence up- 
wards the river was to be explored at the com- 
mencement of the present campaign. It was soon 
penetrated through Lake Jesup to Lake Harvey, 
and afterwards to Lake Poinsett, about a hundred 
miles above Lake Monroe. 

Charleston and Savannah steamboats ascended 
with army supplies without difficulty, at the high 
stage of the waters, to Lake Harvey, which sup- 

lies were sent thence by row-barges to Lake 

oinsett, where the river ceased to be subservient 
to the purposes of transportation. This high 
stage was in the fall; as the winter months set in, 
the larger boats could ascend no higher than Lake 
Monroe, until spring rains again raised the level 
of the waters. 

The banks of the river as high as Pilatka, or 
more than one hundred miles from its mouth, are 
frerally elevated several feet above the water. 
From that point to Lake George they are com- 
paratively low, and are probably mostly sub- 
merged at high stages of the water. Between 
Lake een and Lake Monroe the banks are ge- 
nerally high enough to be dry, excepting where 
savannas prevail. Wherever the pine-barrens 

strike upon the river, the banks are eight or ten 
feet high, with a substratum of shelly soil or rock. 
To Lake Monroe they are for the most part 
clothed with a growth of wood—chiefly live oak, 
pines, and cypress, as high as Lake George; the 
palmetto or cabbage tree, being largely intermixed 

ence upwards. 

he gray moss clothes nearly all the trees upon 
river, excepting the pine and palmetto. These 
are respected or avoided by this general associate 
of the trees, from some want of affinity which 
may not be understood. ‘This moss is a most sin- 
ar production, having a rank luxuriance little 
according with its kindred species. It hangs from 
every bough many yards in length, and wears the 





with a careless grace over every part of the tree, 
waving to and fro in the breeze and forming a 
most striking embellishment of the scene; and the 
effect is not diminished by the presence of the tall 
and symmetrical palmetto, which rises up some 
forty or fifty feet perpendicular, like a perfectly 
wrought column, surmounted by a capital of most 
appropriate beauty. The moss never throws its 
foldings over this handsome tree; as we have be- 
fore remarked, the pine is equally avoided by it. 
This capricious forbearance with respect to these 
two kinds of trees, introduces a beautiful variety 
into the river scene. Where the banks are high 
and sandy, the pine prevails; where they are low 
and wet, the cypress—‘the melancholy cypress.” 
The live oak, and other miscellaneous trees, pre- 
fer the banks of an intermediate character, as also 
the palmetto. The cypress seems to exclude all 
associations; no other trees mingle with it, or if 
they happen to start up along side they are soon 
overshadowed above by the spreading tops, or 
crowded out by the cone-like bases below, which 
last leave only room for the thousand “knees,” or 
sharp excrescences, from one to several feet high, 
which shoot up like so many dwarf pinnacles. 
Ascending the river, which is constantly wind- 
ing and shifting the point of view, wherever the 
cypress permits, there the moss is seen in all its 
sweeping luxuriance. As these trees spring from 
nearly a water level, and grow to about an equal 
height, their flat and spreading tops present near- 
ly a horizontal line. where the green appears in 
all its depth and freshness. Thence, however, to 
within a few vards of the ground, the folds of 
moss, like ample curtains, conceal nearly all from 
view, leaving the trunks exposed below, which 
are covered with a whitish bark. This aspect 
may prevail for half a mile, when the banks may 
rise and become covered with the live oak, whose 
angular and scraggy arms give a new appearance 
to the moss, which is still as luxuriant as on the cy- 
press. But the outline above is far different here. 
Palmettos perhaps raise their graceful heads above 
the oaks in striking contrast with their associates; 
or perhaps the pine may show in the barren be- 
yond; while over all is the clear azure of the sky, 
always in Florida 


**So purely dark, and darkly pure. ” 


These changeful beauties, combined with the oc- 
casional sight of a wild orange-grove, with its 
golden fruit bespangling the foliage, altogether 
render a trip up the St. John’s delightful in a high 
degree. 

The ash, poplar, swamp oak, &c., which line 
the banks of a part of the upper St. John’s, drop 
their leaves during the winter months, unlike all 
the other trees to which we have been alluding. 
But these trees would seem to be deciduous, to ex- 
hibit more plainly the verdant parasite which at- 
taches itself to most of their branches. In pass- 
ing up the river for the first time, the uninstructed 
gazer is surprised and puzzled to see on all these 
trees a tuft of evergreen, while the branches in 
general are stripped of their foliage, until informed 
that it is the mistletoe, which, having attached it- 
self thus to a foreign stock, continues to smile in 
verdure, while its supporter is standing in gloomy 
nakedness. The mistletoe bough is always of a 
rounded form, varying in size from a few inches to 
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said to be winged, have a gluten surrounding 
them, which enables them to attach themselves 
where they alight and at once to draw forth nou- 
rishment as if fixed to aparentstem. The nullius 
filius of the forest, it is adopted by the first tree 
tv which it flies for protection and sustenance.* 

Sulphur springs are very abundant on the upper 

parts of the St. John’s. ‘They bubble up like 
jets d'eau. In passing up to Lake Monroe, there 
is one a few miles below, which attracted, among 
others, the notice of Bartram. An inlet on the 
right bank is seen, nearly of the width of the 
river, which at once attracts the eye, by the con- 
trast between the color of-its waters and that of 
the river. Two pieces of lumber, placed at right 
angles with each other, one of mahogany and the 
other of yellow pine, could not be more dissimilar. 
And the liquid line of separation is almost as dis- 
tinct as it would be in the supposed case. The 
St. John’s has here, as elsewhere, its coffee-like 
hue, while the waters of the sulphureous inlet are 
as transparent as the air, the fishes swimming in 
them being nearly as discernible as the birds fly- 
ing over their surface. The alligators, diving, as 
usual, at the approach of a boat, when they hap- 
pen to take refuge in this limpid inlet, continue to 
struggle downwards in apprehension, as if they 
felt that it did not afford the usual refuge. 

Ascending this inlet several hundred yards, it is 
found to terminate in a well head or basin, of some 
thirty feet diameter, with high banks, in the cen- 
tre of which there is a permanent turmoil of the 
waters, as if a fountain below threw up its con- 
tents with much force. Rowing the boat upon 
this agitated spot, it was with difficulty kept there 
in its position, against the efforts of the ebullition 
to throw it off. A strong odor of sulphur fills the 
air around, and the taste of the waters is equally 
sulphureous. 

Above Lake Monroe, wide-spread savannas 
become prevalent. They form the main body of 
the section of country through which the St. 
John’s flows, and are so slightly inclined, that its 
course is extremely tortuous. the bends having 
more the shape of a horse shoe, than of a seg- 
ment of acircle. The immediate banks in these 
savannas are somewhat elevated above the level 
of the waters, as the growth of a wild cane indi- 
cates, but the greater portion of them bear a tall, 
rank grass, which shows that it is often inundated, 
and that the soil is constantly saturated with mois- 





* This is a mistake. The seeds of the mistletoe are 
not winged, or capable of being conveyed to other trees 
by the winds. But their diffusion and propagation are 
as well secured by another curious and admirable pro- 
vision of nature. The seeds are enclosed in berries, 
filled principally with a glutinous pulp, and which 
form food for certain birds. In eating the mistletoe 
berries, the glutinous matter and the seeds contained, 
which adhere to the outside of the bird’s beak, are 
wiped off, on any branch on which itafterwards perch- 
es. By this operation, the seeds are stuck to any 
other, and often to distant trees, where they sprout 
and take root; and the manner of the deposite is the 
cause why the mistletoe more often than otherwise is 
rooted in the lower side of the limb, as a bird most 
conveniently wipes its beak on the lower side of the 


———— 
ture. Lakes George, Monroe, Jesup, Harve 
and Poinsett, are fine sheets of clear water, of no 
great depths, but generally free from aquatic ye. 
getation. They all abound in fish and wild fow), 

Fort Taylor, (a mere stockade like all the other 
forts in Florida of recent origin,) which was built 
a few miles above Lake Poinsett, three hundred 
and fifty miles or more from the mouth of the §. 
John’s, is the highest point to which the arm 
boats ascended. Above that post, the river nar. 
rowed and shoaled, so as to become useless for all 
purposes of transportation. ‘The army there took 
its course southwardly, reaching the head waters 
of the Si. John’s, some seventy or eighty miles 
S. S. E. The source of this river has been in 
question up to this time, having been supposed to 
be connected either with the everglades or the sea, 
Both of these suppositions are now at an end, 
The strip of land between the coast and the Si. 
John’s, as far south as Cape Florida, has been 
sufficiently explored, to determine the fact, that it 
has no channel connexion with the sea in that 
quarter ; and it has been equally ascertained, by 
various army movements, that it is also without a 
like connexion with the everglades or the lakes, 
to the west and south-west. In rainy seasons, 
when the water overspreads nearly the whole 
country, the St. John’s may be connected in a dif- 
fused way with both sides. Fall and spring rains, 
when they come, elevate the river sometimes 
many feet, as would appear by marks on the 
banks. The last two or three seasons, the differ- 
ence has been from two to three feet. The low 
stages are, at midsummer and midwinter and 
when the periodical rains happen to fall, or are 
only moderate, the subsidence must be very great. 
It has been remarked by the Indians, that all the 
waters occasionally drain out. This may be an 
exaggeration ; but such a result, nearly to the ex- 
tent expressed by it, might easily be supposed to 
follow a year of drought, the St. John’s being evi- 
dently dependent for its supply on the tides below 
and the rains above. 

The interior of Florida, south of Lake Monroe, 
was scarcely known, until the present war. It 
was assigned by conjecture and common report, 
to the “everglades,”’ an indefinite and compre- 
hensive term, which means neither Iand nor water, 
but a mixture of both. These supposed ever- 
glades, have been much circumscribed by late ex- 
aminations. They have lost, at least, one or two 
degrees of latitude. Okachobee Lake, a body ol 
water of some forty miles in diameter, and of & 
decided lake character, and the lands east and 
west of it, can no longer be thus classed. The 
lake south of' this, reported to be still larger than 
Okachobee, called by the Indians, Pai-hai-okee, 
or grassy lake, may prove, on examination, the 
true everglades. But it is now about as probable, 
that even this, their last hold, will be found to 
partake of the general character of that part of 
the peninsula, and that land and water will then 
have its usual divisions, so far as a sandy country 
of unusual flatness permits. The name whieh 
the Indians have given the lake, shows that it 
must be generally so shallow as to allow grass ' 
predominate ; rendering it probable, that it has 4 
less decided Jake character than the lakes above- 

It was until lately taken for granted, that the 
interior of Florida was without any eminent pars; 





branch on whichit stands.—Ep. Far. REc. 
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vation, some sandy ridges or hills of considerable 
elevation, These are not far from that central 
region where the waters diverge to different sides 
of the peninsula, The course of the various 
streams which take their rise within these central 
parts, marks out the character of the slope, run- 
ning north-west, south-west, south-easterly and 
norihwardly. ‘The Onithlacoochee, Pease Creek, 
Kiseimmer, St. John’s, and the waters emptying 
into the Indian River lagoons, all illustrate this 
central elevation, and general inclination towards 
the coast. 

One of the striking features of the coast of 
Florida, is the lagoons, as they are termed, or long 
and narrow bodies of water, separated from the 
sea by astrip of sand, generally not more than a 
mile or two wide. They are connected with the 
sea here and there by inlets, which are made and 
kept open by the out-rushing or in-rushing tides, 
as they happen to prevail. ‘The outward current 
is that which chiefly prevails, from the most natu- 
ral causes. Accumulations from rains, must give 
a great preponderance to the inner waters, which, 
however, may, in the course of a dry season, 
drain out to a level with the outer waters, when 
the drift of a storm blocks up, at least for a time, 
the usual passage, and so it remains until the 
balance of force is turned by new rains. 

This alternate operation of counter causes, ex- 
plains the fact well known by those who frequent 
this coast, that these inlets are at one time very 
accessible, and at others, nearly or quite closed up. 
These lagoons extend from above St. Augustine 
to Jupiter inlet, a stretch of three or more hun- 
dred miles, with but a few miles interruption by 
land. Their common depth is several feet, though 
they all are traversed by shoals or bars, which re- 
duce their navigable facility to about three feet. 
These shoals, however, could easily be made 
passable for useful purposes. It has been proposed 
loconnect the river St. John’s by a canal with 
the Matanzas river, separated by about ten or fif- 
teen miles ; the Matanzas with the Halifax, twice 
that distance, perhaps, apart. Between the wa- 
ters of which the Musquito inlet is the embouch- 
ure, and those uf the Indian River, there is only a 
harrow neck of about half'a mile. Such a pro- 
ject would open an interior navigation {rom 
Charleston to Jupiter inlet; and below Cape Flori- 
da itis well known that a practicable and shelter- 
ed channel runs around the peninsula, within the 

eys. 

he mangrove tree is a conspicuous embellish- 
ment of the Indian River lagoon. Being of an 
aquatic character, these trees, by a happy provi- 
sion of nature, are radicated to suit their thrifty 
habits, not unlike the long-legged species of birds 
Which are fitted for the water; they stand with 
their trunks lified several feet in the air, sending 
out roots from that elevated point, like so many 

W-legs, to seize the earth or water below, with 
4 base often as wide-spread as the branching head 
above. Then, again, as if these roots could not 

ink moisture enough to satisfy their cravings, 
each branch sends down many a slender tube per- 
pendicularly to the water, like so many syphons to 

‘aw itup. The foliage is of the brightest green. 
Altogether, a mangrove thicket is a most attrac- 
lve object to the eye. These thickets sometimes 
“hoot out a spur into the lagoon, resembling just 
above the water a fisherman’s weir-net, but sur- 








mounted by a most redundant foliage, and almost 
closing up the channel. 

The bars at the mouths of the lagoons are an 
obstruction to the commercial facilities of Florida. 
The entrance to St. Augustine harbor is perhaps 
the best on the coast, and, with proper attention 
to the tides and winds, is safely practicable for 
vessels of light draft. The drift of the ocean, 
which in this quarter is strongly charged with al- 
luvion, heaps up the sands along the coast, con- 
stantly changing their position, with, probably, a 
gradual augmentation. ‘The inlets would share 
the common fate, and be closed up, if it were not 
for the outsetting currents, arising either from the 
tides, or the accumulation of waters within. 
These causes, with partial exceptions, keep open 
a channel, but cannot preserve it in one place. 
The bar off St. Augustine has widely shifted, be- 
ing now nearly one-half the points of the com- 
pass to the north of its position, within the memo- 
ry of living pilots. Those of the more southern 
inlets are less practicable, excepting that of the 
Musquito. The channels are known only to 
those who are habitually upon them. A fearful 
looking surf is always coursing over them, when 
a wind is blowing with freshness, which renders 
them formidable to strangers, while those who 
are accustomed to them, pass through it with lit- 
tle real hazard. The evil, however, is a great 
one, and apparently irremediable. 

The rivers of Florida, though of no great 
length, are, generally, of a most convenient depth. 
The banks are bold and firm. Those which 
empty into the lower part of the St. John’s, are 
fitted for any craft that comes into the main river, 
or have no impediments in the way, excepting 
what arise from fallen trees. There is no current 
to change their character, which belongs to a level 
country. 

The botany of Florida was early examined by 
the Bartrams, and Audubon was some time among 
its birds, which are rich in number and variety. 
Many anecdotes are told of the latter, showing 
the patience with which he kept his station in 
swamps and marshes, in order to ascertain the 
habits of the feathered creatures there, in spite of 
musquitoes, reptiles, and other intolerable annoy- 
ances. Doct, Leitner, who was killed in a skir- 
mish with the Indians, this campaign, (1838,) is 
said to have been a skilful botanist, and an ardent 
votary of science, Accompanying a portion of 
the active force, he would have had uncommon 
opportunities for observing the plants of the south- 
ern interior, which, probably, came little within 
the scope of the Bartrams, whose investigations 
were mostly, if not altogether, on the river St, 
John’s and the coast. He had already made con- 
siderable advances towards the object he had in 
view, with a most flattering prospect before him, 
when he fell in the honorable performance of his 
duty. 

The orange tree has been extensively culti- 
vated in Florida, since its first occupation. The 
Seville or sour, and bitter-sweet orange, are appa- 
rently indigenous to the country, as many groves 
of both are now found flourishing, where no labor 
of man would seem to have placed them. The 
China, or sweet orange, is probably an exotic. 
These were found, not only around nearly every 





house in the country, but Coenen a part of 
nearly every garden in the towns. They were 
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an important article of commerce. The oranges 
of Florida excelled all others in the northern mar- 
kets. More than two millions, were annually 
shipped from St. Augustine alone. One tree 
there is said to have produced six thousand in one 
year. But this staple of the country was cut 
down in one night, in 1835. A severe frost oc- 
curred in the time of Bartram, (1765,) which kill- 
ed the lemon, citron, and other tender trees, but 
only partially injured the orange. ‘There were 
trees standing in 1835, more than a century old. 

This calamitous event, besides destroying one 
of the principal sources of revenue of St. Augus- 
tine, divested the place of its chief ornament. 
Each lot became, as it were, denuded of its dra- 
pery, which had been thrown over every building, 

igh and low, giving them all a borrowed beauty. 
A person who was absent at the time of the frost, 
in revisiting the place, could scarcely recognize 
the most familiar scenes, their aspect was so en- 
tirely changed. I[t takes about seven years to re- 
new the orange tree to a bearing state. 

Cotton and sugar grow well in Florida, but silk 
will probably be the staple of the country after a 
few years. The mulberry tree, multicaulis, &c., 
grow there with a vigor and luxuriance that have 
no parallel in the United States. More than eight 
months in the year afford a fulness of food for the 
worms. 

The soil of Florida wears a forbidding aspect. 
Sandy barrens form the principal part of the sur- 
face. Hammock land, that which bears the oak, 
maple, and other “hard woods,” and which are 
the richer and more productive parts, constitutes 
but a small proportion. But the sands of Florida 
are but in part siliceous. They are probably for 
the most part comminuted shells or lime-stone. 
Hence they have a degree of fertility which often 
surprises those who undertake their cultivation. 
The surface, however, is so level, that it is liable 
to the extremes of drought and inundation. In 
riding from the St. John’s to St. Augustine, a dis- 
tance of eighteen miles, the road will be found, af- 
ter a moderate rain, one-half or two-thirds under 
water, which is carried off more by evaporation 
than by subsidence; and this is a sample of the 
country in general. 

The yellow pine, pinus palustris, is a conspicu- 
ous tree in Florida, both on account of its lofty 
symmetry, and its adaptation to many useful pur- 

oses. It affords tar and turpentine in inexhausti- 

le abundance, and is an equally inexhaustible 
material for lumber. Whether it be the only 
growth the soil can yield, or merely a pre-occu- 
pant, as in many other parts of the country, giv- 
a when removed, to a species of hard 
wood, is, perhaps, not yet ascertained. It is pro- 
pable, however, that when this tree shall be cut 
down, and fires, scorching the whole face of the 
country, shall cease, the growth of the forest lands 
will assume a better aspect, and that the soil will 
improve in a corresponding degree. It is the 
fallen tree of this pine, which furnishes the Indian 
with his “light-wood;”’ a source of comfort and 
convenience that strongiy attaches him to the 
soil which produces it. The fuel formed from 
these prostrate trunks, is at hand on every spot, 
and is easily ignited, making, in all weathers, a 
bright and durable fire. The nights of Florida 
are almost invariably cool, and the facility with 
which the Florida Indian can temper their chilli- 





ness, by means of this ready and combustibj. 
wood, is a conspicuous item in the privileges o 
his life, the great design of which is to attain deg. 
rable objects with the least effort. Our troops, jp 
° . ’ 
the late campaigns, have been equally indebted t) 
it for many a comfortable encampment, as, even 
in the midst of heavy rains, a brilliant fire might 
be kindled, which, with due care, no rains coy\j 
extinguish. 

The hammocks at present are generally secyre 
from encroachment from the barrens, being most. 
ly covered with a dense growth of trees, which 
preserves them from change. But, whenever 
the time arrives in which they shall be cleared up, 
and become exposed to external influences, jt js 
not unlikely that the surrounding barrens, clothed 
in a soil of such levity as to be acted upon by 
winds and rains, will gradually overspread these 
comparatively small spots on the surface of the 
country, and reduce nearly the whole to one gene. 
ral character. 

The waters of Florida abound in fish. Even 
the upper parts of the St. John’s afford a lange 
supply of very tolerable quality. But the lagoons 
of the coast have not only an abundance of the 
finest fish, but also of the finest oysters. The 
oysters of Indian river are surpassed by none, in 
size or quality, on the Atlantic coast. Want 
could never approach the inhabitants of that 
region, 

The present war, during which the Indians 
have been too much harassed to attend to seed- 
time or harvest, has turned attention to the class 
of indigenous esculent vegetables, which, by their 
spontaneous abundance, have, through the extre- 
mities of this period, afforded them ample means 
of subsistence. The most conspicuous among 
these are the red and white coonta roots. The 
first is the China-brier, or Smilax china, a vine of 
great thriftiness, spreading sometimes over the 
space of more than a hundred feet, with: roots like 
a large, long and irregular potato. The white 
coonta is the Zamia integrifolia, which has a full 
tap-root, rounded with the symmetry of a boy's 
top. The leaves are large and fern-like, forming, 
— the seed-bud is in its fulness, a handsome 
plant. 

Both of these roots are grated or bruised by the 
Indians, and the starch separated,-by frequent 
changes of water, from the fibrous or woody pats, 
as also, in the white coonta, from a poisonous 
quality which is combined with it in its natural 
state. The flour of the latter has the look and 
feel of arrow-root, and is equally nutritious and 
well suited to weak stomachs. The flour of the 
China-brier is of a reddish hue, and more easily 
obtained than the white coonta. 

These two important articles of food are found 
in abundance, the one or the other, in most 
of southern Florida; the China-brier in nea ‘ 
the hammocks, and the Zamia in most of the bar- 
rens along the coast lagoons. ‘Thousands could 
subsist upon them, with only the labor necessaly 
to gather the roots and prepare the flour. Pre- 
vious to the war, one or two persons were estad- 
lished near Cape Florida, who manufactured the 
white coonta in large quantities for shipment 
Medical men often prefer it, for hospital purpose, 
to the arrow-root. ; 

The palmetto is often called the cabbage-tree, 
from its containing an edible substance within !'s 
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top, which somewhat resembles a cabbage—more 
in look, however, than in taste, which is not un- 
like that of raw chestnut. Where the fan-shaped 
eaves of this beautiful tree put out at the top, is 
found unfolded a pith, forming about one-third of 
ihe diameter of the trunk, and about 12or 15 inches 
long, which is of an eatable quality, particularly 
when boiled, or preserved as a pickle. It is true, 
a tree some half-century old might be sacrificed to 
the attainment of a single meal; but these trees 
are abundant, and no doubt have often aflorded 
one to a roving Indian, who sat down hungry and 
ynprovided beneath their shade. 

utthe necessities of the war now going on, 
have opened a new resource to the Indians, or 
which, at least, does not appear to have been 

by them in more abundant times. This is 
fund in the root of the saw-palmetio, a singular 
species of most common vegetation in Florida, 
which overspreads nearly every pine-barren, co- 
vering it like a vast reticulated carpet. In passing 
over these barrens, the palmetto leaf’ is seen 
shooting up from the ground in great luxuriance, 
forming, a8 is found on close inspection, the ter- 
mination of a recumbent cabbage-tree, several 
feet long, and probably half buried beneath the 
surface, or deciduous vegetation. Lying constant- 
ly onthe ground, it never acquires the bony hard- 
ness of the exterior coat of the upright cabbage- 
tree, but is covered witha fibrous hairiness, which 
gives italmost the sofiness of silken plush, pre- 
vailing through every fold, to the very heart, ex- 
cepling within a few inches of the end, where is 
found a nutritious pith, smaller than, but not un- 
like, that of the cabbage-tree. This is bruised 
into meal, and made subservient to the purposes 
of food. These roots spread, as we have before 
remarked, over nearly every barren; and, since a 
portion of them is convertible into food, there can 
be no limit to the spontaneous subsistence of those 
who frequent them. The leaves or foldings of 
this root are thin and pliable, several inches long, 
and three or four wide, and are worked imo many 
articles of ornament and use. 

There is also found in Florida a wild potato, 
i tolerable quality, and much wild fruit. Game 
of all kinds is abundant, and wild fowls are nume- 
fous on every stream and lake. The Indians, in 
Spanish times, were accustomed to herd cattle 
‘argely, and at the commencement of the present 
war, they are said to have had thousands. 

From this enumeration of the articles of food 
which present themselves spontaneously to the 
wants of the Indian, it will be seen that they are 
tule dependent on care, foresight, or labor, for 
subsistence. 

The mineralogy of Florida is scanty. The 
ocks found in situ are all calcareous, though si- 
liceous boulders, of a small size, are occasionally 
‘en, and nodules of hornstone are here and there 
mogled with the limestone, which elicit sparks, 
and are sometimes used by the Indians for flints, 

The geology of Florida presents many inter- 
i tates but it has as yet been examined 
= tle attention, warranting few definite con- 
ee The coast, as far as Cape Florida, is 

wial, a seeming mass of comminuted shells, 
hele on arocky formation, composed also of 
( ls, more or less broken and abraded. From 
“@pe Florida, the formation is mostly coralline, 


he Keys being of that character. The shells 
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around the Keys are found in nearly a perfect 
state. ‘Take up a handful at random, and it will 
exhibit little else than fragments of coral and uni- 
valves, generally of a small size, and diminishing 
almost toa point. As high as Indian River In- 
let, the beach is still formed of shells, though less 
distinct and perfect in their form, mingled with 
some sand; while about Cape Carnaverel the sand 
predominates, until shelly ~ we almost disap- 
pear to the nuked eye. Still, it seems probable 
that the whole beach is of a calcareous character. 

The coquina rock (as the Spaniards called it) 
is a formation found in the spits of sandy land 
which separate the lagoons near the coast from 
the sea. It has been quarriedin Anastasia island, 
for more than a century, affording a material for 
structures of all kinds in St. Augustine, worked 
with uncommon facility, and of a durable charac- 
ter. A large fort, of Spanish construction, at 
that place, isof coquina. In latitudes where there 
is little or no frost, itis, perhaps, the best material 
that can be used in fortifications; being firm 
enough to sustain the form of any work, and re- 
ceiving a shot like a plastic mass, exhibiting no 
fracture, and throwing off no splinters. 

The quarries near St. Augustine are generally 
about ten feet deep. ‘The profile of the strata, as 
presented to the eye there, exhibits, first, a super- 
ficial covering of vegetable mould; next, a stra- 
tum of shelly fragments, quite small, and without 
any distinctness of character, with no cohesion. 
‘This stratum varies much in thickness, according 
to the utidulations of the surface, being generally 
from two to three feet. The next in the descend- 
ing series is a stratum of several inches thickness, 
composed of similar shelly fragments, but united 
in amass by some cement. Then intervenes a 
stratum of sand, an inch or two in thickness. Im- 
mediately below this sand is a stratum of shelly 
rock, between two and three feet in thickness. 
This stratum is formed of shells in various states, 
the upper several inches being much like the stra- 
tum above, thatis, of smalland indistinctfragmente, 
when, for several inches more, it assumes a new 
character, many of the shells being perfect in 
their outlines, and only much abraded, and most 
of them of a size to give some clue to their 
species. The interstices in this portion of the 
mass are large in proportion to the size of the 
shells, and the cemeut which holds them together 
is hardly visible. Bivalves, cockles, of the car- 
dium species, predominate, while here and there 
is found a conch of large size, as also oyster frag- 
menis. Some of these conchs are several inches 
in length, though much worn. This coarse and 
comparatively unbroken deposite has a substratum, 
with which it is equally closely joined, like that 
superimposed. A thin stratum of sand next suc- 
ceeds; and then a third stratum of shelly rock, 
about two feet anda half thick, the component 
parts of which are in a state rather more commi- 
nuted than any lying above. This stratum is 
likewise of a more solid and uniform character 
than its associates, and gives the largest blocks for 
building purposes, A sandy stratum is found be- 
low this, ad, so far as an examination has pene- 
trated, a coquina formation descends no lower. 

All theee strata are firm concretions, their com- 
ponent parts being obviously conglutinated by a 
calcareous substance, which holds them well to- 
gether. This foreign substance, or cement, is 
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quite visible in the finer formations, though little 
seen in the coarser. ‘Taking up apiece of the lat- 
ter, the cause of cohesion is apparently so slight, 
that one is surprised that the mass does not crum- 
ble at a touch. 

it is a common conjecture that the coquina is of 
recent formation, and that causes are sul operat- 
ing to produceit. This conjecture has some ap- 

parent and plausible grounds. It wants, howe- 
ver, the support of deeper investigation into the 
character and force of these causes. Fragments 
have been constantly heaping up on the coast, por- 
tions of which have been long lying in a quiescent 
state, without exhibiting any evidences of a 
change, or a tendency to one, particularly of a 
change from a loose to a concrete state. The up- 
per stratum of the quarries we have been describ- 
ing, would be likely to assume the character of the 
strata below, if such achange were in progress. 
But the century, during which it has been subject 
to observation, has witnessed no alteration. The 
fragments all lie in a separated state, without 
showing any signs of cohesion. 

It has been surmised, that the animal matter of 
the shells might have furnished the element of 
cohesion. But this surmise would seem to be at 
once disproved by the condition in which the 
shells were found, when the concretion took 

lace. It is evident that they must have been 
subjected to a long and severe process of attrition 
and contusion, previous to that event ; such a pro- 
cess as must have widely separated all animal 
matter, from its former covering. Besides, there 
is no reason for supposing, that this animal matter, 
even if it had existed in connexion with the shells 
at the time the rocky formation occurred, could 
have produced the effect assigned to it. 

A more probable conjecture is, that the shells 
themselves, by some chemical exertions or agen- 
cy, which operated in connexion with their partial 
dissolution, furnished the bond: of union among the 
fragments, though not in a way that leaves the 
same agency still in operation. These different 
strata are evidently so many distinct deposites, pro- 
bably at different and distant periods; broken 
shells thrown up or spread over a certain space, 
and no doubt converted at equally different and 
distant periods into solid masses, either by sudden 
or gradually operating causes, ceasing with their 
effect. Such a hypothesis is in harmony with our 
notions of other * Lntornsee of rock. 

‘There are appearances of shelly formations on 
the St. John’s, particularly the upper parts of it, 
but the shells are of a different character. Scarce- 
ly a bivalve is seen on or near that river, either 
loose, or in rocky connexion. ‘The prevailing shell 
there, is the helix, while univalves are as rare in 
the formations on the coast. The-soil at Volusia 
and Fort Mellon consists of half shells, which 
are generally perfect in their shape, the defects 
evidently arising rather from decay than abrasion 
or contusion. 

The limestone does not show itself on the coast, 
nor on the St. John’s until you reach Lake Mon- 
roe, where it is intermixed sparingly with shells. 
On Black Creek, west ofthe St. John’s, a porous, 
rotten limestone appears, and this is said to be the 
character of the rock formations throughout the 
western part of the peninsula. Hence the man 
“surth-holes,’ deep and (some of them) unfa- 


ne 
these regions, and the disappearance of stream, 
for many miles beneath the surface of the ear} 
while others come forth in all their fulness 4) 
once. 

The climate of Florida, during the six or seve, 
months from October is truly delicious. ‘Typ 
frosts are generally few and slight, leaving ye. 
getation its verdure, and flowers their bloom 
throughout the year. Such frosts as kill the tep. 
der trees or shrubs are of rare occurrence. Rain. 
occasionally prevail during the winter months, by, 
more commonly duriug the latter part of summer 
Our troops have now been operating during three 
winters. ‘T'wo of them have been decidedly dry, 
The first was rainy. 

By a loose diary, kept in Florida, since the lag, 
October (1837) and continued through two hup- 
dred and fourteen days, more than one hundred 
and fifty of them, were decidedly clear and pleas. 
ant days; about forty somewhat cloudy or foggy, 
and about twenty rainy, but of these nearly: one. 
half were single rainy or showery days, leaving 
only about ten which were of a rainstorm charac- 
ter. Musquitoes have bitten, and frogs have 
peeped throughout the whole time, though not al. 
ways in the same numbers or with the same 
spirit. 

It is perhaps a common impression, that there 
are some formidable animals and many venomou: 
reptiles in Florida. The alligator is a clumsy, 
timid animal, never, it is believed, the assailant, 
unless it mistake a swimming boy, for its common 
prey. Scorpions, snakes, lizards, &c., are con- 
mon upon the barrens, and our soldiers, in sleep- 
ing on the ground, often came in contact with al 
of them, and were often stung by the former, ge- 
nerally with unpleasant, but never with fatal con- 
sequences. 

Invalids have long looked to Florida as a refuge 
from the northern winter, and during the di 
turbances of the last few years, St. Augustine has 
necessarily been the only place of resort. But 
when peace shall be established, and the & 
John’s re-occupied, that river will present mary 
places of great attraction to the infirm and pu! 
monic. 





From Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine: 


OF THE ANALOGY BETWEEN PLANTS AX? 
ANIMALS. BY J. A. W- 


Many persons buy a plant and plant it in ther 
garden, as they would purchase a piece of fum: 
ture and place it in a room, and fancy that the ov 
requires no more after-care than the other ; bu, 
when they understand something of the nature ® 
a plant, and of the manter in which it obtains 00 
rishment ; and when they perceive how cultiv® 
tion operates on it ; they will take a degree of 1 
terest in its growth and developement, that 4 p@ 
son totally ignorant of these subjects can sca 
form an idea of. : 

Plants are organized beings, that, like anim! 
depend for their existence on nourishme 
warmth, air, and light. Their nourishment the 
derive from the soil, their warmth and ait jo!) 
from the soil and the atmosphere, and theif lig 
from the sun. As all men may be presum 
know something of the nature of animals, P 
haps the easiest way of giving some knowled 





thomable orifices in the earth, which appear inlof plants'to those who have hitherto paid 
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attention to the vegetable kingdom, will be, by 
first pointing out the principal points of analogy 
petween plants and animals, and next noticing 
ihe structure and functions peculiar to plants. 

Plants resemble animals in having an organic 
structure endowed with life, and in requiring nou- 
rshment to enable them to continue to exist. 
They absorb this nourishment through the small 
tubular fibres of their roots, in the same way as 
animals do theirs through the small tubes called 
jacteals, which convey it from their stomachs. 
Plants differ from animals in being fixed to one 
spot; in having the principles of vitality and re- 
production diflused over every part, and in thus 
being propagated by division, as well as by ova, 
or seeds ; in being without a brain or nervous 
system, and, consequently, incapable of feeling ; 
and in light being as necessary to their existence 
as air is to that of animals. 

The soil in which a plant grows is as essential 
ioitas the stomach is toan animal. Food, be- 
fore it can be absorbed into the system, must be 
reduced into a pulpy mass, consisting partly of 
chyle; or nutritious matter, and partly of refuse. 
This process, in regard to animals, is performed in 
the stomach, and is called digestion ; and, when 
it is finished, the lacteals suck the chyle from the 
mass, and convey it to the lungs, where it is as- 
similated to the blood, and thence is distributed 
through the frame. 

The food of plants is rotted, (a process similar 
io digestion) in the soil ; and is there brought, by 
ihe addition of water and gases, to a sufficient 
sate of fluidity to enable the spongioles of the 
roots to absorb from it the part necessary for the 
nourishment of the plant. It is then carried up to 
the leaves, where it undergoes a process similar to 
that to which the chyle was subjected in the lungs, 
and becomes true sap, which contributes to the 
growth of plants, as blood does to that of animals. 

When a plant or an animal is in a state of dis- 
ease, no application to the leaves and branches of 
the one, or to the external members of the other, 
will be of much use, if the soil or the stomach be 
neglected. ‘The stem and branches of a plant, 
and the external members of an animal, may be 
inured, mutilated, and even diseased ; but, if the 
sland the stomach be invigorated, and placed 
ina healthy state, the whole plant or animal will 
soon recover from the injuries it has received, so 
as to perform all the functions necessary to its ex- 
tence. ‘The first step, therefore, in cultivating 
or in improving plants, is, to improve the soil in 
which they grow. 

Inall vertebrate animals, there is a part at the 

k of the neck, between the spinal marrow and 
the brain, wherea serious injury will occasion im- 
mediate death. There is a corresponding point 
in plants, between the root and the stem, which is 
called the neck, or collar ; and at this point plants 
may be more readily injured than any where else. 

ost plants, also, may be killed, by covering this 
Point too deeply with soil. In all seedling plants, 
‘his neck, or vital point, is immediately beneath 
he seed leaves; and, if the plant be cut over 

“ere when in a young state, the part which is left 
inthe ground will infallibly die. In old plants, 
ie and particularly in herbaceous plants, 
: have creeping stems, and in various kinds 
: fees and shrubs, the roots, after a plant has 

ained a certain age, become furnished with 


—-= -_~ ee 


buds ; and, when the plant or tree is cut over by 
the collar, these dormant buds are called into ac- 
tion, and throw up shoots, which are called suck- 
ers. No sucker, however, is ever thrown up by 
the roots of a plant cut through at the collar while 
in its seed leaves. The branches of a tree may 
be all cut off close to the trunk, and the roots also 
partially removed ; but, if the collar remain unin- 
jured, the plant, ina suitable soil, and under fa- 
vorable circumstances, will throw out new roots 
and — and, in time, will completely recover 
itself. 

There are some plants of the herbaceous kind, 
(such as the horse-radish, for example,) that do 
not suffer, even if their collar should be baried two 
feet or even three feet; but by far the greater 
number of plants, (such as the hepatica, the com- 
mon daisy, the common grasses, &c.,) are killed 
by having the collar covered two or three inches ; 
and nothing is more injurious to woody plants, 
whether large or small. It is easy to destroy a 
large tree by heaping up earth around the base of 
its trunk ; and easy to prevent a small one from 
growing, by lifting it, and planting it six inches or 
one foot deeper than it was before. Hence the 
great importance of not planting any plant deeper 
in the soil than it was before taking it up. ‘The 
cause why plants are so much injured by burying 
the collar has not, as far as we know, been phy- 
siologically explained ; but it probably proceeds 
from the want of the action of air on the collar, 
or on that part of the stem which is immediately 
above it; or from the pressure of the soil upon 
that vital part. 

The next point of analogy between plants and 
animals, which it may be useful to notice, is that 
between the lungs and the leaves. An animal 
can no more live without its lungs than without 
its stomach. ‘The stomach, as we have seen, is 
necessary for the turning of food into chyle, and 
the lungs for turning that chyleinto blood. Now, 
a plant can no more live oe row without leaves, 
than an animal can without lungs. The use of 
the air, which they decompose, so that its oxygen 
may unite with the chyle, and thus change it into 
blood. The leaves of plants, which act to them 
as lungs; not only decompose air, but light, in the 
process of elaborating the sap; and, hence, 
plants can no more live without light, than with- 
out air or food, as light is necessary to turn their 
food into sap, or, in other words, to bring it into 
the proper state for affording them nourishment. 
Hence, in the culture of plants, the great impor- 
tance of light. An important difference, however, 
between the circulation of the sap in vegetables 
and the blood in animals, is, that the former have 
no heart. 

Plants and animals agree in requiring a certain 
degree of temperature to keep them alive; and 
the warmth of this temperature differs greatly in 
the different kinds both of plants and animals. 
Hence, the constitutional temperature of any 
plant to be cultivated being known, that tempera- 
ture must be maintained by art; either by a suit- 
able situation in the open air, or by its culture un- 
der a structure which admits the light, and is ca- 
pable of having its atmosphere heated to any re- 
quired degree. The temperature which any plant 
requires 1s ascertained by its geographical position 





in a wild state ; making allowance for the difler- 


the lungs is to expose the chyle to the action of 
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ence produced in the habits of the plant by culti- 
vation. 

Plante agree with animals in requiring periodi- 
cal times of rest. In animals, these periods are, 
for the most part, at short intervals of not more 
than a day ; but, in plants, they are commonly at 
long intervals, probably of a year. In warm cli- 
mates, the dormant period of plants commences 
with the dry season, and continues till the recur- 
rence of the periodical rains which are peculiar to 
the tropical regions. In temperate countries, the 
dormant season in plants commences with the 
cold of winter, and continues till the recurrence of 
spring. When plants are in a dormant state, 
they commonly lose theirleaves, and, consequently, 
at that season, they are unable to make use of 
the nourishment applied to their roots ; and hence 
the injury done to them when they are stimulated 
with nourishment and warmth, so as to occasion 
their growth during the period at which they 
ought to be atrest. Hence, also, arises the in- 
jury which plants receive, and especially bulbs, if 
the soil about them be kept moist by water when 
they are in a dormant state. Plants having no 
mee in the common sense in which the word 
is , can neither experience pleasure nor pain ; 
but they resent injuries, either negative or posi- 
tive, by slow growth, or by becoming diseased. 
By their ae fixed to the spot where they grow, 
they necessari y depend for their food, heat, air, 
and light, on the circumstances peculiar to that 
spot ; and, hence, to increase their growth be- 
yond what it would be if left to nature; additional 
food must be brought to them, and the warmth, 
airiness, and lightness of the situation increased. 
Hence, what is called vegetable culture ; which 
consists in stirring the soil, adding manure to it, 
regulating the supply of water by draining or ir- 
rigation, sheltering from the colder winds, and ex- 

ing to the direct influence of the sun’s rays. 

f we imagine any one of these points attended to, 

and not the others, the plant will not thrive. Stir- 
ring the soil, and mixing it with manure, will be 
of little use if that soi! be liable to be continually 
saturated with moisture, either from its retentive 
nature, from springs from below, or from continu- 
ed rains from above ; or if it be continually with- 
out, or with very little moisture, from its porous 
nature, the want of moisture in the subsoil, and 
the want of rain and dews from the atmosphere. 
Improving the soil without improving the climate, 
that is, without communicating a proportionate 

— of warmth and light,) will increase the 

bulk of the plant, but without proportionately 
bringing its different parts to maturity. For ex- 
ample, we will suppose two plantations of trees 
planted at the same time, on similar soil, and in 
the same climate; that in the case of the one 
plantation the soil was trenched and manured, 
and in the other not; and that the trees were 
planted in equal numbers in both plantations, and 
at the same distances. The trees in the prepared 
soil would grow rapidly. and in the unprepared 
soil slowly. After a certain number of years (say 
twenty), we shall suppose both plantations cut 
down; when the timber produced by that which 


had grown slowly would be found hard, and of 


good quality ; while that produced by the planta- 
tion which had grown rapidly would be found soft, 
spongy, and, when employed in construction, 
comparatively of short duration. The reason is, 








——$<$<——. 
that in this last case the rate of nourishment j 
the roots exceeded the natural proportion which 
nature requires in planis, between the supply of 
food to the roots, and of light and air to the leaves. 
Had the trees in the prepared soil been thinned oy, 
as they advanced, so as never to allow their 
branches to do more than barely touch each 
other, they Would have produced a great deal 
more timber than the trees on the unprepared soi), 
and that timber would have been of equal firmness 
and duration with timber of slower growth. [t 
ought, therefore, to be strongly impressed on the 
minds of amateur cultivators, that though nov. 
rishment of the root will produce bulk of” the top, 
or, at least, length of top, yet that it is only by 
abundance of light and air that quality can be 
secured. 

One very remarkable point of difference be- 
tween animals and plants is, that which has been 
before alluded to, the much greater provision 
which nature has made for the propagation of the 
latter than of the former. Plants not only pr- 
duce immense quantities of seeds, which are dis- 
tributed by the winds and waters, by animals, and 
by various causes: but they extend themselves by 
shoots, which run on or under the surface of the 

round, as in the case of the strawberry, the ras 
= &c.; and they produce buds, each of which, 
by human art, can be rendered equivalent to a 
seed, either by planting it (with a small portion of 
the plant from which it is taken) at once in the 
ground, or by inserting it in another plant of the 
same family. Hence, the great facility with 
which plants are multiplied both by nature and 
art; with the exception of a few, in which the 
process of propagation by artificial means is com- 
paratively difficult. 

Another remarkable difference, also before al- 
luded to, between plants and animals is, the abso- 
lute necessity of light to plants during the whole 
period of their existence. ‘There are many anl- 
mals of the lower description, such as worms, to 
which light, so far from being necessary, 18 Injuri- 
ous; and there are instances of even the more pet- 
fect animals having lived for several years without 
the presence of light, either natural or artificial. 
Light is not necessary for either the functions of 
the stomach, brain, or lungs, in animals : but in 
plants, though it is equally unnecessary for the 
functions of the root and the collar, it is essentially 
so for those of the leaves ; and the leaves are ne- 
cessary to the elaboration of the sap, and, conse- 
quently, to the nourishment of the plant. 
plant, therefore, from which the leaves are con 
tinually stripped as soon as they are produced, 
soon ceases to live. Small and weak plants, 
from which the leaves are taken off as the ” 
produced, will die in a single season; an ie 
practice, continued for two seasons, will kill, 0 
nearly so, the largest tree. If, instead of np 
a plant of its leaves, the leaves are produ ae 
the absence of light, and light never admitt : 
them, the effect will be precisely the same. + ~ 
germinated, or plants struck from cuttings, 10 
dark, will not exist a single season ; nor wit SY" 
or tubers, such as the potato, placed in an apart 
ment from which all light is excluded, live Nahi 
than two seasons. Hence, the importance of ligt 
to plants can scarcely be overrated ; for, wh 4 
has been proved that plants, even of the most = 
fect kind, will live for many months, or even yea 
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in glass cases in which very little ch of air 
has taken place, there is no instance of plants, 
even of the lowest kind, such as ferns and mosses, 
jiving for any length of time without light. With- 
out ight, there can be no green in leaves, no co- 
ior in lowers, and neither color nor flavor in fruits. 
Plants agree with animals in having a sexual 
system ; but they differ from animals in having for 
the most part both sexes in the same individual. 
In the improvement of plants, as in the improve- 
ment of animals, the sexual system is a powerful 
nt ; and what is called cross-breeding is em- 


of the peculiarities of the individual. The seeds 
of any kind of cultivated apple, for exam ple, will 
produce plants, the fruit of all of which will more 
or less resemble that of the parent ; though per- 
haps some one or two among a hundred may he 
considerably different. Hence, by selecting {rom 
beds of seedling plants those which are in any 
way remarkably different from the rest, new va- 
rieties are procured ; and, till within the Jast half 
century (when artificial cross-breeding began to 
be practised by gardeners), this was the only 
way in which an improved variety of any epecies 


oved with as great advantage in the vegetable | of plant was procured. 


asin the animal kingdom. It is remarkable, that 


Plants, like animals, are subject to various dis- 


he general laws and results by which the process | eases, as well as to be preyed on by insects, most 
of eross-breeding in both kingdoms is regulated | of which live on plants till they have completed 
are the same : the two parents must be two va-|their larva state. Plants are also injured by be- 
eties of the same species, and their qualities may | ing crowded by other plants, either of the same or 
be different, but must not be opposite : the pre-| of different species. hen these spring up na- 
ponderating influence, in point of character, is| turally around the cultivated plants, they are called 
also with the male, and in point of bulk and hardi- | weeds, and the cultivated plant is cleaned from 


ness with the female, as it isin animals. Many 


them by weeding; as it is in the case of being 


of the finest varieties of fruits, culinary vegetables, | crowded by its own species, or by other cultivated 
cereal grains, and grasses, have been produced by | plants, by thinning. Plants are also injured b 
cross-breeding. When cross-breeding is effected | epiphytes, which grow on their outer bark, suc 
between what are considered different species, the | as mosses and lichens; and by parasites, which 
ofspring is a mule, or hybrid; is incapable of| root into their living stems and branches, such as 
maturing seeds; and generally, in the course of| the dodder, mistletoe, &c. 


afew years, degenerates, or reverts to its original 


The life of plants, like that of animals, is |i- 


parentage. The purple laburnum, which was | mited, but varies in regard to duration. Some 
raised from a seed of the common laburnum, fer- | plants vegetate, flower, ripen seed, and die, in the 
tiized by Cytisus purpureus, is an example of a| course of a few months, and these are called an- 





tue hybrid. ‘The flowers partake of the color of | nuals; while others, such as the oak and some 
that of both parents ; and the plant, for two or | other trees, are known to live upwards of a thou- 
three years, produced only flowers of this kind, |sand years. In both plants and animals, decay 
which were never succeeded by seeds: but in the | commences the moment the life is extinct ; and in 
sixth year, in some plants, and seventh and 
eighth in others, branches of Cytisus purpureus | pulpy or other homogeneous mass, for manures, 
were produced on some parts of the tree, and | and ultimately into certain gases, salts, and earths. 
branches of the common yellow laburnum on/| After death, the decay both of animals and plants 
others, the latter bearing seed. (See Gard.| may be retarded by the same means ; viz. drying, 
Mag., vol. xii. p. 225; and Arb. Brit.. p. 590.) | exclusion from the air, or saturating with saline 
It thus appears that a true mule, or hybrid, can | or antiseptic substances. 

with difficulty be propagated, even by portions of| Hampstead, July, 1838. 

the plant, or by what is called extension ; since it 
never can be certain whether the portion taken off 
lor propagation will produce the mule or one of 
he parents. As it is uncertain what are, and 
what are not, very distinct species, many of the 
plants originated'by cross-breeding, and considered 
mules, may not be so; and may, consequently, | . ; a 
ptove permanent and improved varieties. Some aid of the botanist, as well as of the physician, for 
mules, also, such as that between the sweet-wil-|its investigation and remedy. Even if the parti- 


both they are ultimately resolved, first, into a 





THE MILK-SICKNESS OR PUKING-COMPLAINT. 


[The subject of the following article requires the 


‘amand the common pink, are much less liable | cular plant which causes this fatal and wide-spread 


‘0 degenerate than others. As some of the most 
utiful and useful plants in cultivation are cross- 


disease has been really discovered, the knowledge 


varieties, or mules, the subject well deserves of it will not be extended so far in ten years, by 
€ attention of the amateur, who will find it a| ™eans of such description as is given below, as it 


source of useful amusement and recreation. 


eennn agree with animals in the offspring, 
Nit is raised from seed, bearing a general re- 


*emblanee to the parent ; but as, in every family 


would in a month, by being recognized by a bo- 
tanist, if old, or named and described by one, if it 
is a new, and, as yet, undescribed species or vari- 


the children of iffer individually | °'Y: 
‘0 feature, caked memes = ee There has lately been passing through many 
ing plants from the same seed-pod, no two| (if not most) of the newspapers of the United 


's will be found exactly alike; and some wil 
ytionally differ considerably from all the rest 
‘evertheless, it is an undoubted fact, that al 


|| States, as if'a statement of recent facts, an account 


of the ravages of the ‘ milk-sickness” in a parti- 


redling plants not only possess the character of cular neighborhood on the Wabash. It should 


oye Pecies from which they have sprung, bu 


t| have been given (if at all,) as an old account. 





n, in by far the greater number of cases, some! Precisely the same article was republished more 
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than five years ago, in the Farmers’ Register. 
See page 319, Vol. I.] 
From the Genesee Farmer. 


Mr. Tucker.—I promised, some weeks ago, 
to give you a brief sketch of the ‘ milk-sickness 
or puking-complaint,”’ as it is called, that pre- 
vails in the west in many places. There never 
was a disease in any country, where there were 
so many conflicting opinions respecting the cause. 
This disease is fixed in the stomach ; a fierv burn- 
ing sensation is felt in the lower region of the sto- 
mach, accompanied with a constant desire to puke 
—the glands are affected ; and as the bowels be- 
come torpid from the poisonous matter making a 
lodgment on the stomach and destroying not onl 
the coats of the stomach but affecting all the di- 
gestive powers, it is almost next to an impossibil- 
ity, in an advanced state of the disease, to procure 
a passage from the bowels. ‘The cattle that have 
been opened present what is called the “ mani- 
fold, ’’ with its contents as dry as a chip: a part 
of the substance taken as a nourishment digested, 
other parts again remainingas when first deposited; 
the whole region of the stomach having ceased 
to act! This, in animals, produces what is 
called the “trembles.” The animals may live 
for weeks in this state, if not entirely overcome ; 
but the attacks, in many instances, are not discerni- 
ble until there is sufficient action or exercise to 
produce a circulation of the blood, when the poi- 
son diffuses itself throughout the whole system, 
and soon destroys the animal, and those of the 
canine or vulture race that prey upon the carcass 
are destroyed also. 

Narrative.—The first persons in the west, 
that fell victims to this dreadful disease, were Mr. 
William ‘Tompkins, an emigrant from my father’s 
neighborhood, (Harwood County, Va.,) and a 
Mr. Bernard Fowler, brother of Maj. John 
Fowler, who for many years was the only mem- 
ber of congress from Kentucky, when that state 
was entitled to one representative only. The two 
persons were neighbors, and lived on Bank Lick 
Creek, a branch of Licking River, which empties 
into the Ohio, directly opposite to Cincinnati ; 
they died about the year 1794 or ’5. The disease 
frequently prevailed about the Forks of Lick- 
ing, as the country was settled—on Raven Creek, 


another branch—on Eagle creek, a branch of 


Elkhorn. The next we heard of it was in divers 
places in the Green River country, so called, the 
southern part of Kentucky: frequently in divers 
other places. 

As Ohio began to be settled in 1798, 99 and 
1800, up te the years 1836, ’7 and ’8, this disease 
made its appearance on the Miamis—on the wa- 
ters of the Scioto, particularly on some of the 
branches of Paint Creek. Becoming a residenter 
of Ohio in 1806, I discovered that the Rattlesnake 
Fork of Paint Creek, and the upper part of Big 
Darby Creek, were places most affected with ir, 
Some places on Deer Creek, particularly within 
four or five miles west of London—also places on 
Mad River, vicinity of Springfield and Urbana. 
{t again was found in different settlements towards 
the Muskingum ; not confining itself to the flat 
regions of the Miamis, Scioto and other places, 
it had fixed itself'in the hilly regions of Kentucky, 
on Licking and its tributary streams, and in like 
manner in the flatter region of the Green River 
country. So it was in Ohio, some portions of the 








—— 


rolling region of country on Hockhocking and g 
the Muskingum rivers, were afflicted with it algo. 
and it has been subsequently felt in different pans 
of Indiana and Illinois. 

The Cause.—Like others, for many year 
my mind was bewildered as to the cause of this 
dreadful disease. My business leading me to vig; 
every region nearly of the country in Ohio, I fe 
great sympathy for the afflicted, and an ardent 
desire to detect the cause. In 1807, I think it wag 
Col. Robert Rennick then living on the present 
site of Springfield, Ohio, an emigrant from the 
South branch of the Potomac, in Virginia, and q 
great cattle raiser, began to try experiments, Hig 
cattle took it, and he effected a cure, as he said, 
by administering to each steer a bottle of whisky, 
m Soe quart. Indeed, Captain Whisky, in those 
days, was almost a King-cure-all. But his reme- 
dy, in some instances, failed. He then turned 
out his cattle, let them range over the prairie and 
timber lands, and as the frost had nipped the 
green herbage, he followed his cattle to the timber 
ands, where he found them greedily stripping the 
foliage and browsing on a stubby and running 
vine: after eating this, and on returning home, 
the cattle took the ‘‘trembles.” We have fre- 
quently springs running from high banks into 
larger streams, collecting from the savannas back, 
or from beds of vegetable or mineral substances, 
or the earth, poisonous matter ; but this, | was 
fully satisfied, was not the cause of what is 
called the puking-complaint, or milk-sickness ; for 
where it prevailed most, there never was purer or 
more wholesome water issuing from our mother 
earth. To Col. Robert Rennick’s vine, | then 
began to direct my attention, and full 25 year 
were spent in making researches and trying expe- 
riments, and to go into detail would be too tedious 
and unnecessary. I found it necessary to lay all 
theory aside, and to go on facts. 

Facts.—1. About 1816, a man living in Indi- 
ana on the Ohio river, bruised the vine, extracted 
the juice, gave it to a cat, and it killed it. 

2. The vine grows in every region, where 
the milk-sickness or puking-complaint prevail. 
Where the vine is not to be found, there is no dis- 
ease of this nature. This is a stubborn fact! 

3. Calling to sec a friend living on Darby Creek, 
in Ohio, whom I had not seen for twenty years, 
(Mr. M’Cloud,) in 1832, or °3, he pointed to his 
wife and remarked :—“ She is my third wife, lam 
her third husband, and in yon graveyard lie 150! 
our families taken off by the dreadful disease, the 
puking-complaint!” “And do you know the cause, 
said 1? ‘ Yes, we have found it out; it is partly 
a shrub, which, coming in contact with trees, a 
cends as a vine. I followed my cattle, foun 
them eating of it, and soon taken with the com- 
plaint, and some unable to reach home.” This 
awful astounding fact, having before fixed on the 
vine, led me to make a full disclosure in the p* 
pers, which set many doctors, both mineral @ 
steam, by the ears. 

4, While the doctors were discussing the sub- 
ject, and some of them calling my facts in qu 
tion, a warm friend of mine, John McNeil, Esq: 
of Frankfort, Ross County, Ohio, a very am 
sive farmer and grazier, determined on satislyi"? 
his own mind, sent out his son to purchase T 
healthiest steer he could find in the neighborhe * 
and, to get a good one, paid thirty dollars fort; 
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gave the steer the vine, as he informed me; he 
ate it, and the next morning the steer was found 


_ Two purchasers of cattle, Messrs. Harrold 
and Harrod, living in the corners of Clark and 
Fayette Counties, on the head waters of the Little 
Miami, | think, had purchased about 120 head : 
The drove was divided, 60 were placed in a mea- 
jow that had been kept clear of shrubbery and 
vines, and 60 put into an adjoining enclosure, taking 
‘nsome woodland. The cattle were fed on the 
same hay and watered from the same well—most 
of the 60 enclosed in the woodland died. It was 
winter; snow was on the ground ; it was discover- 
ed that these cattle had eaten the vine down to 
the very roots: So this was a stubborn fact. 

6. A man not far from the same vicinity, by the 
name of Allen, had a horse that broke out of his 
enclosure, and ran off into the barrens ; he trailed 
him up, found him browsing on the vine, and had 
eaten a considerable quantity of it: being vexed 
at the animal, he caught him and mounted him 
and rode him home at full speed ; this heated the 
blood of’ the horse, he took the ‘trembles, ”’ and 
died ! 

[could still proceed with statements of facts of 
like nature ; but will in place thereof give— 

Vouchers.—The following papers a few mi- 
nutes ago I laid my hands on, by overhauling 
some old papers. ‘They have been before pub- 
lished in Ohio, but now taken are from the origi- 
nals : 


[ hereby certify, that my father settled upon 
the waters of Mad River, about the year 1801— 
that in harvest the cattle took the “trembles,”— 
that the country was settled some time before the 
cattle took the “trembles” —f[range first eaten on, ] 
—before this “the puking-complaint” was not 
known among the people—that in cases of cattle 
having the “trembles” and dying, the manifold of 
the paunch was dried up—that believing the com- 
plaint to be caused by a poison vine, we looked 
for it, took some of it, and gave it to a calf, and 
the next morning, (after eating of it,) it took the 
“trembles.” Each of us chewing some, (myself 
and father,) and it caused the water to run from 
our stomachs, and we were seriously affected by 
it; we did not swallow the juice. No one in the 
country believed it to be the water that caused 
milk-sickness. ‘The vine described by Mr. Th. 
8. Hinde is the vine referred to by me. 

W. Tavtor. 

Champaign County, Ohio, Aug. 19th, 1833. 


We state, that Thomas Parker, a neighbor of 
ours, from the information given by him, had a 
cow that, after eating the vine, died. Our father’s 
cattle also died after eating of it. Mr. Schoon- 
maker and a part of his family died of the puking- 
complaint. Mr. S. gave adog a crock of cream, 
he ate it and it died. ‘The crows, ravens and buz- 
zards that ate the carcass of the cattle of Mr. 

hoonmaker died. Our brother, T’. Taylor, lives 
at the place—the water is pure and wholesome. 

Wm. Taytor. 
August 19th, 1833. S. Tayor. 


I do hereby certify, that I lived in Clark county, 
10, for sixteen years—that I had been uniformly 
* Opinion that the water drank by the cattle was 
the cause of the milk-sickness or puking-complaint. 


the eating of the poisonous vine produced it, I did 
not believe it. [I then ate a handful; the next 
day I was attacked with puking, and sick a month; 
Dr. Neadham of Springfield, attended on me, and 
I recovered. I now live on Lewis’s Reserve, Lo- 
gan County. James M’ Manna. 
August 11, 1833. 


Description of the vine—1. It grows as a 
shrub, somewhat resembling a hickory or buck- 
eye bush; when not attached to a tree, grows 
bunchy or bushy at the top. I[t is also found 
clinging to fallen timber, old rotten logs, in wet 
places, near the edge of ponds, creeks and hol- 
lows of hills, frequently around stumps along the 
road, and sometimes in pastures or meadows. It 
has a singular leaf with one or two notches or 
saw teeth on each side. 

2. Asa vine when it attaches itself to a tree, it 
runs up as a creeper attaching itself to the body 
of the tree to a considerable height, and bears a 
berry, with a buff or brown coat, in bunches, and 
is minutely described as a vine affecting the vine- 
yards of the Asiatics, and styled by the Arabs 
“The wolf grape;” and by Isaiah the “ wild 
grape.” I enclose one or two of its leaves for 
your inspection. Tu. S. Hinpe. 
Mount Carmel, /Il., Sept. 29, 1838. 


§g- The poison vine referred to uniformly has 
three leaves on a stem—the poison ivy five, and 
notched allround. The wild creeper or trumpet 
flower, a long stem and many leaves. 





ADDRESS OF W. S. MORTON, PRESIDENT OF 
THE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF CUMBER- 
LAND, DELIVERED AT ITS ANNUAL MEET- 
ING, ON THE 12TH OCTOBER, 1838. 

Communieated for publication in the Farmers’ Register, by 

order of the Society. 

Gentlemen—At our last regular meeting, it was 
determined, that we should, at each annual meet- 
ing, invite some gentleman at a distance, to come 
among us, and address us, on some subject con- 
nected with the great cause which has associated 
us. ‘This resolution, could it be successfully exe- 
cuted, might be productive of much good. Be- 
sides the pleasure afforded from hearing such ad- 
dress, much valuable information might be ob- 
tained, and a refined and enlarged benevolence, 
so dignifying to agriculture, might be diffused. I 
particularly regret, that in this, our first annual 
meeting, we have failed to enjoy the aid of the 
highly qualified gentleman selected for this occa- 
sion. AndI crave your indulgence, while I of- 
fer you, in connexion with this disappointment, 
only my own efforts at the fulfilment of an official 
duty. 

I has been much the fashion of Iate, to eulo- 
gize the present age, for the amazing develope- 
ments of' the talent for discovery, which it has dis- 
played. And, it has been almost equally common, 
to remark, that, while the other sciences and arts 
have been wonderfully improved, and new arts 
and sciences have suddenly sprung into existence, 
and risen, at once, almost to the summit of per- 
fection, agriculture, as if depressed by its connex- 
ion with the earth, has grovelled in the beaten 
track of ancient usage, without improvement. 





aving been told to the contrary, and that it was 


While I cannot subscribe to the truth of the ob- 
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eervation, at least to the full extent, I believe there 
are reasons, arising out of the nature of man and 
the constitution of society, which will account for, 
and excuse any delinquency in this noble pursuit. 

In order to secure the utmost exertion of his fa- 
culties, man has ever needed the powerful aid of 
concentrated action, and to be stimulated by the 
hope of success. While governments have care- 
fully encouraged and rewarded enterprise, in other 

ursuits—with a few honorable exceptione—they 

ave either embarrassed agriculture, by awkward 
attempts to afford aid, or positively depressed her, 
by unjust exactions, or unskilful interferences with 
her concerns. 

From the nature of most other pursuits, their 
votaries can easily assemble, either for the pur- 
pose of regulating prices, appealing to govern- 
ment for aid, consulting for their common good— 
or they can, with comparative facility, change the 
place of residence, and adapt their labors or com- 
modities to the state of the market. While the 
scattered condition of agriculturists, the expensive 
preparations of internal improvement and other 
adaptations for their common benefit, the conflict- 
ing interests arising from locality, and the sacri- 
fices connected with removal, render most of these 
objects almost unattainable. The nature of the 
employment too, requiring such multitudes to be 
engaged in it, in order to secure food for the race, 
while it also demands, for great success, such high 
attainments in science, from its votaries, consti- 
tutes another serious obstacle to its improvement. 

For the highest success in agriculture, diligent 
study of its theory, and application to its practice 
are indispensable. It is true, that many very 
thriving farmers hold the former in great contempt. 
But the simplest operation in husbandry has its 
reason, or, in other words, its theory—and whe- 
ther this is learned from books, derived from the 
instruction of others, or from personal observation, 
it is still theory, and leads to the practice. ‘The 
reason why theory in agriculture has fallen into 
disrepute, is plain: those who make the greatest 
noise about it, are apt to be speculative, visionary 
men, who dream of deriving splendid profits, from 
the wildest schemes, while they have not the in- 
dustry and perseverance to execute the simplest. 
The case is the same in all professions. When- 
ever they get filled with incompetent men, whose 
high pretensions are betrayed and their ignorance 
exposed, by their blundering performances, the 
undiscerning lose confidence in the science they 
profess, and prefer the boldest empiricism, provid- 
ed it be not directed by book-learned theory. And, 
perchance, they may fare as well with the one, as 
with the other. But, sound learning, guiding a 
conscientious and diligent practice, in agriculture 
and all the other avocations of man, will always, 
eventually, secure the approbation and encourage- 
ment of strong-minded and judicious men. It is 
the doom of man to attain high enjoyment and 
ee only by ardent and persevering exertion. 

rom this, the agriculturist may not expect ex- 
emption. His profession, to attain the dignified 
station it may claim among the arts of men, should 
draw for its principles, from the whole round of 
physical sciences, from the purest morality, and 
the sublime truths of religion; requiring—for a 
thorough knowledge of it—perhaps a more ardu- 
oe course of study and preparation than any 
other. 


aS 

For the removal of evils and difficulties of a 
general nature, the formation of agricultural 8. 
cieties has been resorted to. These, if proper 
constituted and diligently attended, may elfen 
much , in the sphere of their action. But 
from the nature of the case, they must, for the 
accomplishment of the grand purposes require 
by the general interests of agriculture, be entirely 
impotent. ‘They, moreover, generally die in jp. 
fancy, for want of nursing. It would be a waste 
of time, to remark upon the incompetency of oy; 
political legislatures, for this purpose. othing 
but the formation of bodies, for the special. busi. 
ness, possessing both power and means—some- 
thing like the Agricultural Board in England, or 
the Highland Society in Scotland—can be effici. 
ent. Such a body of men might be employed, 
among other things, in ascertaining and recom. 
mending suitable routes for roads and other chan- 
nels of conveyance for the products of agriculture 
and manures for the improvement of the soil. The 
time is speedily coming, when the great benefit of 
lime, gypsum, bone-dust, poudrette, animalized 
carbon and many other new manures, will be ge- 
nerally admitted and desired. In the present mi- 
serable state of internal improvement in Virginia, 
itis no matter for surprise, that our husband 
should be so defective. From the splendid 
schemes of extended navigation and rail-ways, 
now in agitation, we, in this region, are likely to 
derive but little benefit. We need improvements 
more limited in their objects and extent. For in- 
stance, if a good rail-road, or even a turnpike, so 
nicely graduated and well constructed, that a good 
team might draw on it ten thousand pounds, 
were made from Lynchburg, or some more con- 
venient point on the river below—along one of 
those fine ridges on the south or the north side of 
the Appomattox to Farmville, it would afford to 
some of the valley counties and several counties 
on this side of the Blue Ridge, a more. extensive 
market for many of their commodities, such a 
butter, cheese, tallow, wool, honey, domestic 
linen, &c., while we might be enabled to procure 
lime for manuring on remunerative terms. Unti 
lime can be procured, at a much Jower price than 
it has heretofore commanded, and our roads and 
other means of transportation are vastly improv- 
ed, and until a much greater proportion of out po- 
pulation are engaged in other than agricultural 
pursuits, there can be no hope of elevating our 
husbandry to the highest grade. For while these 
advantages are denied to us, we are almost com- 
pelled, as a body, to grow tobacco, for a market 
crop. This consumes more manure, and more 
time and attention, than any other. And the be- 
nefit of a meliorating rotation of crops, and of al- 
most every other improving method of culture, 
placed beyond our reach. 

But, the consideration of these general matters, 
over which we have no control, may be waived, 
while we attend to those coming more particularly 
within our province. : 

Most of us cultivate, on the belt of gray worst 
land, extending, in length—with a varia’ 
width—from about the mouth of Deep Creek, # 
Powhatan, to the head of Bush River, in Prince 
Edward. It is the region, for which the we 
John Randolph, of Roanoke, said, that God b 
done more to bless, and man more to 





than for any country he had ever seen. Its Pe 
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culiat characteristics show more strikingly on the 
Guinea Creeks, than elsewhere, and hence it has 
usually been called the Guinea vein of land. It 
is quick, free land, and, afier exhaustion, has a 
wonderful power of resuscitation. This is 
evinced, even to the eye of the passing stranger, 
by the quantity of hickory, dog-wood, red-bud 
and walnut, interspersed among the old-field pines. 
Itis well adapted to the production of corn, to- 
bacco, oats, nearly all the minor crops, and yields 
wheat much better than would be supposed from 
the sandy nature of the soil. The spots of red 
land interspersed through this region, yield wheat 
finely, as do most of the fields with a red clay sub- 
stratum, if not too much exhausted. 

Feldspar is the most abundant rock, in the 
howels of the earth, in this belt of land. The 
potash, usually found in this rock, may afford to 
the soil its peculiar fertility when fresh, and its 
capability to be improved when impoverished, as 
also its adaptation to’ the growth of tobacco ; for 
this plant contains much potash in combination 
with nitric acid. ‘This may also account for the 
fee and improvable nature of much of the other 
lands between tide-water and the mountains, de- 
nied the use of lime. ‘There is, however, gene- 
rally a little lime in feldspar ; but hardly enough 
toaccount for the fact stated. Potash, as is well 
known, enters largely into the formation of vege- 
table matter, and, being an alkali, may neutralize 
the acid, in the soil. This theory is apparently 
contradicted by the fact, that on much of our land 
most abundantly supplied with feldspar, we find 
the rankest growth of sorrel, and every indication 
that the land is greatly poisoned with acidity. 
Itmay readily be observed, however, that in such 
places, the feldspar is harder than usual, and of 
course, gives off its potash more slowly by decom- 
position, and, lying very near the surface, when- 
ever the interstices between its strata become sur- 
charged with water, this must ooze into the soil, 
and produce acidity by its putrefaction. In most 
cases, deep and well-formed hill-side ditches, and 
other means of preventing the stagnation of wa- 
'—which I believe to be the most usual cause 
of acidity in land—would correct this evil. In 
many places, there are marshes at heads of bot- 
loms and on hill-sides, produced by strong bars of 
feldspar, running across the declivity and stop- 
ping the current of water. These may be re- 
moved, by cutting deep channels through the 

8 of rock, and forming blind drains for the pas- 
sage of the water. About these ledges of feld- 
rar, U think, there will generally be found a yel- 

Wish-brown clay, resembling that on which the 
li¢of ashes has been spilled, which effervesces 
reely with acids. We frequently see clay of this 
‘ppearance, in our roads, near beds of feldspar, 


but I have never exposed any of it to the action 


of acids, 
_T have thought the agency of feldspar in fertiliz- 
"g our lands, not unworthy your attention, and 
regret that { have not given it a more satisfactory 
Mvestigation. As a geological fact it is certainly 
Some importance; and in agriculture, it will be 
ing, if we can ascertain, that we have, in- 
thon in our soils, a substitute for lime, 
gh greatly inferior to it; which, though it may 
tot bear transportation to much distance, tends 
“netantly, under proper management, to correct 


ity, and of course, according to Mr. Ruffin’s 
OL. VI.—68 
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ingenious theory, prepares the land to receive 
benefit from plaster. In all those soils, comin 
under my observation, where plaster has failed, 
there is a perfect destitution of feldspar, and { do 
not now recollect a case of failure, where it exists. 
But | know my observation, in this matter, has 
been too limited, to justify my undertaking to lay 
down rules. . 

We have also, almost every where in our re- 
gion, the detritus of hornblende, in the form of 
bottle-green or black-sand, and, in many places, 
that of green-stone, in the form of a light pea- 
green sand. A striking sample of this may be 
observed in the Guinea road, on the hill-side 
north-east of Felixville. Both of these are in- 
trinsic evidences of good constitution in the soil, or, 
at least, warrant the hope of improving by clover 
and plaster. 

Having consumed, perhaps, too much time, 
with the foregoing remarks, connected with the 
politics and philosophy of agriculture, I shall have 
the less space left for remarking on the practice. 
{ have but little cause to regret this, as most of 
my hearers are much better acquainted with this 
department of our subject than myself. 

The practice of agriculture may be divided into 
those processes which are intended to preserve 
and improve the soil, and those intended to pro- 
tect, to cultivate and to preserve the crops.. As 
we have no time for minute details, and as suc- 
cess in the cultivation of crops depends so much 
on the improvement of the land, we will attend 
chiefly to this matter. ere 

In the improvement of land, manuring is the 
leading process. Indeed, it is the source from 
which all permanent success in agriculture must 
flow. Without it, the lands must constantly dete- 
riorate and the crops diminish; while both will im- 
prove, it’ manuring is judiciously and diligently 
conducted. No man, without a trial, could form 
an adequate estimate of the quantity of manure 
which might be made in one year, by a moderate 
force, applied simply, to what may be termed. the 
main force of gathering, {rom the leaves of the 
woods, the offal of the crops, ashes, marsh mud, 
and all other substances convertible into manure. 
But when to this is added a judicious system of 
enclosing and rotation of crops, and a skilful ap- 
portionment of the quantity of land yielding cat- 
tle food, and of the number of cattle, to the wants 
and means of the farm, the quantity of manure 
and the increase of fertility—compared with or- 
dinary attainments, in these matters-—become 
amazing. , 

A manure, pen or stereorary, in a suitable 
place, into which the children of the family are 
employed in accumulating weeds and other lit- 
ter, to be rotted and enriched, by being sprinkled 
with the dirty slop-waters from the kitchen, the 
refuse soap-suds, and all other anhy fluids, usual- 
ly thrown away, would produce a large and rich 
addition to the manure of the farm. This, howe- 
ver, might generate disease, unless great care be 
taken to scatter ashes, frequently and liberal] 
over it. These would combine with and neutral- 
ize the unwholesome effluvia, and greatly im- 
prove the quality of the manure. 

Much of the manure, in this country, is lost, by 
being permitted to lie in heaps during hot wea- 
ther, burning with fermentation, and steaming off 
its richest gases. If it be not demanded for some 
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hoe-crop, it. would be much better to use it as 
top-dressing on grass, Thus employed, in dry 
weather, instead of fermenting as it would in a 
bulk, it simply loses its moisture, and, in wet wea- 
ther, its soluble matters soak into the earth, and 
greatly benefit both the grass and the soil. 

Tf, however, manures are kept in heaps, in hot 
weather, the purpose of decomposing their 
coarser materials, they should be largely mixed, 
with common earth, sand, clay, or, which I think 
much better, with the broken coal and burnt 
earth, from the sites of oldcoal-kilns. Such admix- 
ture causes a more gradual and steady decompo- 
sition, and prevents what the Scottish farmers call 
“fire-fanging,” viz.: the moulding of the ma- 
nure, which renders it so light, chafly and worth- 
less, If IT have not been greatly deceived, in a 
small experiment with the charcoal, it does vast- 
ly more than thie. It arrests and retains the vola- 
tile effluyia of the manure, effectually removing 
its cent, and forming a chemical compound, in 
which both ingredients are fitted for the food of 
vegetables. If any mode of rendering charcoal 
soluble, could be discovered, it certainly would 
constitute a fine food for plants, as they all contain 
so much carbon, It appears to me, that no sub- 
atance, so easily attainable among us, promises so 
fairly to become a substitute for lime as charcoal, 
They have both the same greedy appetence for 
putridity, taking the smell out of every thing, 
And while they both long retain the matters with 
which they are combined, they may equally be 
disposed to yield them, to the roots of plants, as 
food, ‘They both, certainly, enter largely into the 
composition of vegetable matter. As I before 
observed, my experiment with charcoal impreg- 
nated with putrefying animal and vegetable mat- 
ters was small, I intend to repeat it, with more 
care, and I would thank any gentleman who will 
give it a fhir trial, 

While on the subject of manuring, it may be 
well to remark, that although we cannot afford to 
use lime largely, yet it might be profitable to 
employ it on a small scale. A valued friend, 
who ig a member of this society, informed me, 
that after washing his seed in brine strong enough 
to float an egg, that the spelt, cockle, &c., might 
be skimmed off, he rolled it in lime, and sowed it; 
rowing a stripe through the middle of the lot, 
without lime, At harvest, in his own judgment, 
and that of others, in whom he confided, the 
wheat whose seed was limed, bore one-third more 
crop than the other. In this experiment there 
was one bushel of lime used, to ten of wheat. 
‘The experiment is richly worth repeating, if we 
only aim to get rid of such nuisances as cockle, 
cheat and spelt—but the whole process is the best 
that has been discovered, for preventing smut. 

Volumes might be written on the improvement 
of agriculture, gentlemen, and I intended to touch 
on many other branches of this subject, but hav- 
ing already imposed a tax on your patience, and 
being unable to furnish you with any matter, 
with which you are not already familiar, I must 
conclude. 

There is, however, one subject, which [ must 
not neglect. One leading object of our associa- 
tion is, ‘to increase the ties of good feeling, which 
already so happily bind us together.” [f we at- 
tain this we shall not have united together in 


—— 


discord, and the furies seem to be let loose ia the 
hearts of men. ‘The demon of party has enlisted 
even the most peaceable, and has made veterans 
of those who were once child-like. To what ex. 
tent the fiery fanatical passions of men may 

is left in awful doubt. But, there is much 

to fear that new storms are rising, and will 
until all that is lovely and desirable among men ig 
destroyed. Be this as it may, the time is coming, 
when he who can feel that he has honestly ep. 
deavored to promote ‘‘peace and good-will.a 
men’? will possess a jewel. of complacency in his 
heart, worth more than all the diadems of all the 
conquerors that have lived upon earth. Ma 
every member of this society enjoy this ; 
ness! And may we remember, that. while the 
first and great commandmentis, to love God, “the 
second is like unto it, namely, thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyseif,”” 





AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BEFORE THE ROCK- 
BRIDGE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, AT 178 
ANNUAL FAIR, oct. llr, 1838. 


By Geo. D. Armstrong, 4. M., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, in Wash- 
ington College, Lexington, Va. 


Communicated for publication in the Farmers’ Register, by or- 
der of the President and Directors of the Society. 


Gentlemen of the Agricultural Society,—The 
subject which I have selected as. affording a 
theme suitable jor the present occasion, is—the 
value of natural science to the farmer. The prac- 
tical rules of agriculture, and the best methods of 
cultivating the great staples of our country, would 
have afforded a more appropriate subject, had | 
felt myself competent tothe task. But with my 
imperfect acquaintance with those matters, any 
attempt to communicate information to the mem- 
bers of this society, must have proved worse than § 
useless. ‘The importance of agriculture to the 
prosperity of our country, and the honor which is 
due to the independent American farmer, 
have afforded a theme in the highest gd 
ful to my feelings ; but its discussion nol 
have been ol’ any real value. In such @ country 
and in such a state of society as ours, where 
farming part of the community are acknowle 
to he ‘the bone and sinew of our strength, 
class upon whom more than upon all. others, 
national prosperity depends, the poor tribute 
my praise, could neither make them more honot- 
ed in fact, nor to: feel themselves so, 
as I am from the discussion of either of these 
subjects which would have been most appropnale 
to the occasion, I will be pardoned for se : 
theme, which in other circumstances I should have 
af vena in 4 in fee 
he system of agriculture pursued 1n , 
tion of country “Sige a few years, undergoue 
a change for the better. Whilst a country is new) 
presenting a deep rich soil, which has never 
vexed for the support of man, it makes co ‘led. 
tively little difference in what manner it is ti 
All that is necessary is, to bury the seed in vm 
earth, and in due time to gather home the go 
harvest. But if a careless system of agricat 
be pursued for a time, the soil becomes gradual 





vain. This seems to be, emphatically, the age of 





exhausted. Instead of gathering an abundat! 
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crop almost without labor, the farmer is compelled 

«to eat his bread in the sweat of his brow. - 

From year to-year, whilst the amount of his ne- 
ry labor'is increased, the return for those la- 

hors becomes more and more scanty; until at 


eral statement. Again, we observe that some of 
these facts bear to others the relation of cause to 
effect, and we arrange them in accofdance with 
this observation. is once accomplished, our. 
knowledge has become science. 










length a point is reached at which the only alter- 
native lelt him, is to change his system of cultiva- 
tion, to emigrate, or to starve. There are por- 
tions of our Southern country which have nearly 
reached this point—-and the tide of emigration is 
fast sweeping off their old population to the 
new countries of the west and south-west, those 
lands of promise. Accustomed for many years 
to @ certain routine of farming operations, they 
either would not, or they knew not how to change 
itfor a better. ‘The valley of Virginia, possess- 
ing as it does a soil which it is difficult if not im- 
ible entirely to exhaust, has never become im- 
verished to such an extent ;—yet, even from 
the valley of Virginia, not a few have sought a 
home in the distant forests of the west. Far be 


such @ movement, or the patriotism of those who 
have made it;~—doubtless they have found a rich- 
er soil; and having carried our free institutions 
with them, wherever they have gone, they still 

all that which most endears his native 
state to the bosom of a Virginian. But those 
who remain behind have a work to perform. By 
long cultivation the soil has become so much ex- 


cultivation to be: improved, if we wish still to see 
“smiling plenty reign in the home of our child- 





the form, and not the nature of our 
changed. Scientific principles are nothing mo 
than human knowledge packed up ina portable 
form. Founded asthey are upon our observa- 
tion of nature, their application to the affairs of 
life, is one of the very best methods of testing 
their truth. | 
To the arts, and to almost every other business of 
life; natural science has been applied with the 
happiest result ; and is there any thing whieh for- 
bids the hope of its being applied to agriculture 
with equal success? There are departments of 
physical science, which apply as naturally and 
as directly to the business of the farmer,.as me- 
chanical or chemical philosophy do to the busi- 
ness of the artizan. Such are mineralogy, geo- 








it from’ me to call in question, either the policy of|logy and vegetable physiology. One great ob- 


jectof mineralogy and. geology is to enable us to 
determine the character of soils, to ascertain the 
elements which enter into their pant ie, and 
the proportions in which they severally enter. No 
one has ever doubted that the difference between 
a fertile and barren soil, lies in a difference in their 
composition. There are some combinations of 
the elements of soil, which seem particularly 


hausted, that it'is necessary for our systems of'| adapted to the growth of plants, whilst there. are 
others which will scarcely support a scanty vege-_ 


tation. A piece of land may be rendered barren, 


hood.” Instead of ewe it, the one absorbing | either by the absence of some one or more of the 


question, how can I get the largest return from 
my lands this year? our farmers must inquire, 


elements of good soil, or by the presence of some’ 
noxious principle. If the former is the case, it is 


how can I get the largest return in a series of |to the interest of the possessor to supply the de- 


= how can I permanently improve my 
ands? This I suppose every one is ready to ad- 
mit; but then the question arises, how is this 
change for the better to be effected? in what way 


ficiency ; if the latter, to remove the noxious prin- 
ciple. But how shall he set about this work, un- 
less he know whether it is the absence or the pre- 
sence of an element which renders his land bar- 


are our lands to be improved? in what respects'|ren, and also what that element is? Liote and ve- 


ought our systems of cultivation to be changed ? 
ltis not difficult: to mention some way in which 
lands may be improved, and some particulars in 
which our systems of ‘cultivation might be changed 
lor the better ;—but to give a correct and full an- 


lands may be roe rear improved to the best 
advantage, and how our systems of cultivation 
nay be changed, so that a given portion of land 
‘hall yield the largest return, with most certainty, 
least abor, least detriment to the soil, is a task 
which it is impossible to perform at the present 
Yy; and we can/hope to do it only afier long- 
“ntinued and careful study of the subject. 
ltis at this: point that natural science may be 
advantageously introduced to assist us in our la- 
know that in time past, while men have 
icknowledged the importance of applying science 
lothe arts, and in fact'to almost every-thing else, 
ty have doubted the value of its application to 
‘sticulture. fs this areasonable doubt? What 
° we mean by natural science? As I under- 
it, we mean nothing more nor less, than our 
Wedge of nature arranged and generalized. 
knowledge on’ all subjects is, in the first in- 
“ance, a knowledge of individual facts. After a 
of facts has accumulated, we perceive that 
= of them are of the’same character ; these 
class together, and include them under a gen- 
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getable matter are our two most common ma- 


sometimes been done, whether lime or vegetable 
matter is the best manure for land, is very much 
like making it a general question, whether fire or 


ewer to these questions, to state in what manner | water is the best agent for doing work. Unless 


the nature of the work to be done is specified, it 
is impossible to answer the question. For smelt- 
ing iron fire is the best, and water is good for no- 
thing; for removing a stain from linen water is 
the best, and fire is good for nothing. So it is with 
respect to manuring; it is necessary that we should 
know the nature of the soil, before we can deter- 
mine the proper method of improving it. It is (as 
I have already mentioned) one great object of 
mineralogy and geology to enable us to ascertain 
the nature of soils; the former, teaching us to dis- . 
tinguish them by their external characters, the 
latter by their position. 

Let this suffice for mineralogy and geology, I 
wish to direct your attention mainly to vegetable 
physiology ; a department of natural science, 
which has hitherto been little valued and little un- 
derstood ; and yet one which applies more directly 
to agriculture than any other. Under the title of 
| vegetable physiology, is comprehended whatever 
jis known respecting the structure of plants, and 
the history of vegetable life ; embracing our know- 
ledge of the nature of the organs of plants, the 





nures. To make it a general question, as hag 
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offices these organs perform, the manner in which 
they perform these offices, and the changes which 
they naturally undergo, or which they may be 
made to undergo by the art of man. Its object is to 
lay open the machinery of vegetable life, and to ex- 
pai the manner in which that machinery operates. 

norder the more distinctly to illustrate the applica- 
tion of such knowl to practical agriculture, 1 
will select that which concerns one subject ; viz: 
the circulation of the sap. We all know that 
plants are nourished by their sap, just as animals 
are by the blood which circulates through their 
veins. | 

If we inquire for the point at which the sap en- 
ters a plant, we find it to be the root, but not all 
parts of the root alike. There is a peculiar class 
of organs whose office it is to absorb nourishment 
from the soil ; and these are situated along the 
fibres or smaller subdivisions of the root, of course 
it is at these points and no others that the sap en- 
ters. Let us see if we can make any practical 
application of this knowledge. If we wish by 
manuring to assist the growth of a tree, we should 
place the manure at some distance from the point 
at which the trunk enters the ground, so that it 
may lie as nearly as possible over the fibres of the 
root. If we wish to plant a vine so as to twine 
around atree and be supported by it, we should 
plant it very near to the point at which that tree 
enters the ground, rather than at the distance of 
several feet from it; because in this way the two 
will interfere least with each others growth. Ifwe 
wish to transplant a tree we should be more care- 
ful about the extremities, than about the main di- 
visions of the root. If the root have several 
branches, it is better to cut off all those branches 
excepting one and retain that with all its subdivi- 
sions perfect, than to cut off the ends of all the 
branches, as is the common practice. 

Again ; if we trace the course of the sap dur- 
ing the different seasons of the year, we find that 
in such trees as the oak, the hickory and the chest- 
nut, it circulates principally in the sapwood during 
the spring and summer, but during the autumn 
and winter it retires to the heart-wood and not to 
the root, as is generally supposed. In order to 
satisfy ourselves of this, nothing more is necessa- 
ry than to take a part of the body ofa small tree 
cut in the spring, and of another cut in the winter, 
and lay them on the fire. The sap will be seen 
to exude in the first from near the surface ; in the 
second from the heart. Let us see if we can make 
any practical application of this knowledge. It ig 
generally acknowledged that, that most destruc- 





ta 


the habit of cutting my timber in the winter. Dy. 
ring the summer of 1820, when engaged in fram. 
ing a vessel, | found { had no piece which wag 
suitable for a certain place in the frame. It was 
necessary that the work should go on, and as the 
only alternative left me, I sent immediately to the 
woods and had a suitable stick cut; this I framed 
in with the others. After several years the vegge| 
was sent back to me to be repaired On exami. 
ing her side timbers, I found them all more or less 
affected with the rot, excepting this one, whilst it 
was perfectly sound. ” 

Again; if we inquire into the nature of the 
sap, we find that as it enters the vegetable sys. 
tem, it consists mainly of water holding carbonic 
acid gas in solution. Water has the power of ab. 
sorbing large quantities of certain gases, whene. 
ver it is brought in contact with them. Strange 
as it may seem to those who have never thought 
much on the subject, water is porous, and absorbs 
these gases just as a sponge absorbs: water, 
The great object of manuring, in most instances, 
is to supply carbonic acid gas to the growing 
plant. A large portion of this gas is liberated 
from vegetable matter during its decay; and hence 
the value of such matter as manure. The gas 
furnished hy the manure, must be absorbed by the 
water, as it sinks down into the ground. Of 
course, the water should meet the manure before 
reaching the roots, and not alier it has passed be- 
yond them. This would suggest that the manure 
could be placed to the best advantage upon the 
surface, because then the water must pass through 
it before meeting with any of the roots. But, 
then, there is a difficulty arising from another 
source. The valuable material furnished by the 
manure, is furnished in the form of a gas. If the 
manure is placed upon the surface, it soon dnes, 
and whilst in that state, as the gas is liberated, no 
water being present to absorb it, it is soon dissi- 
pated in the atmosphere. The two facts taken in 
connexion, suggest that the manure should be 

laced as near the surface as is consistent with its 
ing kept in a moist state, and in every instance, 
above the roots of the plant which it is intended 
to benefit. Where manure is spread upon the 
ground in the fall to benefit a winter crop, ' 
should be placed very near to, if not upon the sur- 
face; where it is spread in the spring or early part 
of 9 summer it should be always covered with 
earth. 

Our knowledge of the nature of’ sap, enables us 
to explain the manner in which clover improves 
land. Had we no experience on the subject, ! 





tive disease in timber called the dry-rot arises from 
the presence of the sap. It is generally the heart- 
wood which we use for timber, whilst the sap- 
wood is considered otf little value. If then the 
situation of the sap at different seasons is such as 
I have just mentioned, in order to get our timber 
free from the sap, we should cut it in the summer 
and notin the winter. The course thus indicated 
is, | know, in direct opposition to the common 
practice of men. As this is a matter of some 
practical importance, permit me to cite one fact in 
confirmation of the rule which I have laid down. 
The fact is mentioned in connexion with many 
others of a similar character, in a communication 


from a very intelligent ship-carpenter to one of 


our ecientific periodicals. ‘In accordance with 
the common practice of ship-carpenters I was in 


would seem, to say the least, improbable that any 
crop could improve land. We would naturally 
suppose that plants were nourished by the ground 
itselt—that they fed upon thesoil. If’ such be the 
case, when a crop is ploughed under and decays 
it can give nothing but what it has first taker; 
and how then can it improve land? Yet we 
that growing clover upon land, and then plough- 
ing it under and suffering it to decay, is one of 
very best methods of improving land. Sout 
in mind the nature of the food of plants, this 
mits of a simple explanation. e will euppe 
that clover is sown upon a perfectly barren sp? 
The atmosphere which is above this spot, © 
tains a portion of carbonic acid gas, for all a1 
spheric air contains a greater or less portion 0! 
A rain comes; as the rain falls, it absorbs & Pp” 
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tion of this gas, and in this condition enters the 
_ No sooner does it come in contact, with 

e seed in the first instance and with the root af- 
terwards, than it is absorbed and its materials ueed 
for increasing the size of the vegetable structure. 
When the portion of air above the spot, has in 
this way been exhausted of carbonic acid, a sup- 
ly iso tained from the neighboring portions, in 
consequence of that strong tendency which gases 
manifest, to intermix and diffuse themselves 
throughout each other. This process is repeated 

in and again, and thus the clover increases in 
size. Perhaps some one may ask, from whence 
is this gas obtained in the first place? From 
many sources, but principally from decaying ve- 
gelables, such as are found in the woods and 
along the fence sides. The quantity of the seve- 
“J element which enter into the composition of 
our globe, is fixed; it is impossible for man either 
to increase or diminish this quantity, and it is 
equally impossible for him to convert one of these 
elements into another. All he can do is to make 
an economical use of that which already exists, to 
gather up those portions which subserve no valua- 
ble ends, and apply them to use. ‘This is what 
the farmer does in sowing his land with clover. 
He impresses the very wind into his service, for 
every wind that sweeps over a field of clover, 
laden as that wind is with the materials of vege- 
table structures, is made to contribute to its growth. 
Afier a large portion of vegetable matter has, in 
this way, been collected upon the once barren 
spot, it is ploughed under and secured for future 
use. 

Again; in absorbing nourishment from the 
earth, the roots of a plant do not seem to exercise 
any choice; but drin up every thing, presented 
to them in a sufficiently fluid state. This we learn 
from actual experiment. Almost any substance 
which is soluble in water, may be made to enter 
vegetable systems. After a heterogeneous mass 
is thus taken up by a plant, such portions as are 
suited to its nourishment are retained. whilst such 
as are not suited, are returned to the roots, and by 
them again deposited in the soil. From observa- 
tion, we learn that the matter thus rejected, is 
thrown back in such a state as to be not only un- 
suitable to the nourishment of the plant (rejecting 
it) but positively deleterious. It has also been 
ascertained, that the substances rejected by diffe- 
reat plants differ from each other; and this to such 
an extent that the matter rejected by one plant, is 
Well adapted to the nourishment of another. 
With a knowledge of these facts, we can assign 

reason, why it is not a good plan to sow the 
same crop upon the same pieces of land for seve- 
tal years in succession. It will not do to say (as 
wolten done) that a second crop of*wheat will 
hot grow as well upon the same spot, as the first, 
that epot has been so much exhausted by 

€ first. This is, it is true, one reason; but if it 
be the only reason, or even the principal reason, 
Why is it that a crop of corn succeeds so well? 
he failure in the second crop of wheat, arises 
hotse much from the exhaustion of the soil, as 
fom that soil’s containing a portion of matter po- 
‘itively deleterious to the wth of wheat, and 
Which was deposited by the first crop. At the 
“ame time this matter is not injurious to the growth 
corn, and hence the crop of corn is almost as 


sown upon the land. If we could ascertain the 
precise character of the matter which is retained, 
and of that which 1s rejected, by each of the several 
crops commonly cultivated, it would be an easy 
matter to determine the best order in which c 

can succeed each other. Perhaps too, if this su 
ject was better understood, we should find that 
the way in which some manures benefit crops, is 
not by supplying nutritious matter to them, but 
by removing this deleterious matter from their 
roots. If this matter possess the character of an 
acid, as it is more than probable it does in some 
cases, lime would act in this way. Being a sale- 
fiable base, it would unite with the acid and neu- 
tralize its properties. 

I might go on and multiply instances such as 

these, did the occasion call for it; but as my ob- 
ject is, not to give a lecture on vegetable physio- 
logy; but by illustrating its application to agricul- 
ture, to show its importance to the farmer, these 
will suffice. Perhaps some one may ask, if sci- 
entific principles are nothing more than facts, ar- 
raged and generalized, why is it, that knowledge 
in this form, is more soleuiih than in the form of 
unconnected observatione; the form in which this 
knowledge is at first obtained? 
There are several reasons. Knowledge in the 
form of science is more easily retained, and is 
more perfectly at the command of the possessor, 
than it can possibly be, in the form of unconnect- 
ed observations. 1 doubt not that the experience 
of every one here will confirm the statement, that 
it is easier to remember fifty effects, when we can 
trace them to one common cause, than it is to re- 
member five, when we can trace them to no cause. 
A knowledge of the cause of any number of ef- 
fects, serves as a band, by which they are bound 
in one common bundle, and thus secured from be- 
ing scattered and lost. It is one of the character- 
istics of science, that the relation between cause 
and effect is distinctly traced out... 

Another reason why it is desirable to have our 
knowledge in the form of science is, that in this 
form it will serve to direct us in our course of ex- 
periment and observation. Such is the constitu- 
tion of nature, so intimately are the various parts 
of creation interwoven, that a cause generally 
gives rise to several effects. When we have traced 
an observed effect back to its cause, we can gene- 
rally infer other effects, which will spring from the 
same cause; and these often of a character en- 
tirely different from the one first observed. ‘To 
illustrate my meaning by an instance. In attempt- 
ing to sink a pump to an uncommon depth, it was 
found that the water could not be raised by it, to 
a height greater than 32 feet. ‘The cause of the 
rise of the water was ascertained to be the weight 
of the atmosphere. The reason why the water 
would not rise toa height greater than 32 feet, 
was that the weight of a column of our atmo- 
sphere was only equal to that of a column of wa- 
ter of the same diameter, and 32 feet high. It 
was at once inferred, that as the weight of the at- 
mosphere was fixed, it must sustain columns of 
different liquids at heights, inversely proportioned 
to their specific gravities. And again; that as we 
rose from the level of the sea, leaving as we 
must, a part of this atmosphere behind us, the 
height at which a column of any liquid would be 
sustained, must diminish in proportion to our rise. 





Sed as it would have been, had wheat never been 





Thus by tracing the refusal of a pump to act in 
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cettain circumstances, to its cause; we ascertain, 
in the first place, a method of determining the 
specific gravity of liquids; and in the second 
place, a method of determining the height of 
mountains. The effects by which we determine 
these things, spring from the same cause as the 
refusal of a pump tovact, and yet they are of such 
a character that we never should have dreamed 
that there was any connexion between them, had 
we not traced them to their common cause; and 
more than this, we should probably have remain- 
ed long in ignorance ot the two last mentioned ef- 
fects, had we not traced the first to its cause. 
Thus it is, that throwing knowledge into the form 
of science, is like putting it out at compound in- 
terest. 

Another reason why it isimportant to have our 
knowledge in the form of science, is that in this 
form. it will tly assist us in observing facts, 
and collecting information. When the attention 
has been directed to any particular subject, facts 
connected with that subject are observed and re- 
membered, which, in other circumstances, al- 
though they might have passed before the eye, 
would have made no impression on the toinds hat 
a farmer and an architect travel together, through 
the same country, you will find that although they 
must have seen the same things, yet they have 
brought home with them entirely different kinds 
of information. The farmer can give you an ac- 
count of the soil, the condition of the crops, the 
methods of cultivation, &c.; whilst he can tell 

ou little or nothing of the structure of the build- 
ings which he has passed. The architect, on the 
other hand, ean give you a minute description of 
every principal building on the way; whilst he 
can tell you little or nothing respecting the crops. 
This didezonee arises entirely from the fact, that 
these two men have had their attention pre- 
viously directed to different subjects. By throw- 
ing our knowledge into the form of scientific prin- 
cipies, we get a number of subjects worthy of at- 
tention, distinctly out before the mind, and each 
of them will be a nucleus around which know- 
ledge will naturally collect. 
ch are some of the arguments, which — a 
study of natural science upon the farmer. ‘The 
want of success, which has in many instances at- 
tended the efforts to apply science to agriculture, 
may be brought forward as an objection, by some. 
To such I would answer, this want of success is 
to be attributed, in part to the present imperfection 
of those sciences which most naturally apply to 
agriculture; and in part also, to the visionary cha- 
racter of many of those who have hitherto made 
the attempt. If you will consult the history of 
the application of science to those of the aris to 
which it has been most successfully applied, you 
will find that this has been a misfortune which 
has happened to them all, in their infancy. Vi- 
sionary men being the lightest part of society, 
seem. always to rise to the top; and rising 
science, like the rising sun, is forced to shed its 
first rays upon those barren spots, where it is im- 
ible that any thing should grow. Let it rise 
figher, and pour its flood of light upon the rich 
valleys below, and if it cause not these to spring 
with life and verdure, then may you fairly call its 
claim in question. If the attempt has failed hith- 
erto, in consequence of having been made by vi- 
sionary men, the greater is the necessity that so- 








0.9 
ber, substantial, practical men should 
the matter in hand. rat Mn 

Much has already been done in Virginia for the 
advancement of the interests of agriculture, 4 
geological survey of the state is now inp 
An able periodical, devoted exclusively to gic 
fusing information respecting the best methods of 
cultivating and improving land, has been estab. 
lished, and thus far well sustained. And 
though not least, societies such as that whose gnj- 
versary we to-day celebrate, have been establich. 
ed in many parts of the state. Thus far it is well, 
There is yet another, and, as it appears to me, an 
important step to be taken. The natare: of that 
step and my reasons for believing it important, | 
have presented before you. “I have spoken as 
unto wise men, judge ye what I say.” 

Every inducement is held out to the fatmer of 
the valley to improve his land and his systém of 
cultivation. Who that looks upon the inexhaus. 
tible water-power of our state, and at her Vas 
mineral resources; the iron and the coal, whic 
the hand of’ a bounteous Creator has so lavi 
bestowed upon her, can doubt, that she is yet ty 
become one of the principal manufacturing states 
of the union. Thus will she possess within her. 
self a market for all that her farmers can produce 
by the most skilful cultivation. The James River 
improvement will soon opena grand highway, 
from the valley to the very centre of this market. 
Our climate is well adapted to the growth of every 
species of grain; our soil is already ; and sus- 
ceptible of the highest degree of improvement. 
What then is there to forbid the hope, that the 
valley of Virginia may yet rival in fertility the 
fairest portions of the west? Let our farmers but 
improve the advantages which they have; let 
them my er earnest in this work, and this hope 
must soon become a reality. 

The traveller as he rests for a moment on the 
top of yonder mountains, will cast his eye overa 
broad land of golden harvest. As he descends 
and mingles amongst us he will receive the hospi- 
tality of an intelligent, a blest, a happy people. 
The inhabitant of the valley has already much to 
rejoice in. He trembles not before the chill wind 
of the north, neither is he striken down under the 
oppressive. heat of the south; surrounded by # 
scenery so grand and beautiful, that no part of the 
country can boast a superior; possessed of @ 
mount-girt home, such as has always been the 
strong hold of the freeman, let him but add to 
these, that fertility which he ean bestow upon the 
soil, and with an honest pride may he exclaim, 
my own, my native valley, is the fairest spot ov 
which the sun shines. | 





From the Genesee Farmet. 
SPANISH CHEESE PUMPKIN. 


Mr. Tucker—If you think the following notice 
of an agricultural production worthy of a place™ 
your paper, you are at liberty toinsertit. = 

I have the present season, from the planting o 
one recat seed, raised or pumpk 
weighing in the a te, 671 pounds. 

The = largest weighed as follows : 72, 71, 7, 
oa 60, 574, making 392 lbs. ; 14 others we 
279 lbs., making 671 Ibs. Whole length of the 


the vines, 989 feet. 
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They are of the kind called the Spanish cheese |'To Mrs. John H. oe for the best piace 
pumpkin, yet, notwithstanding the name, they of flannel, wool and cotton, . 3 
are evidently a winter squash, not as rich in qua- | To Mrs, William Woods, for the 2d do. do. 2 
lity as some of the smaller kinds, but much richer | To Mrs. Jesse Garth, for the best pipe of car- 
than the common field pumpkin, and may, with peting, 8 
proper care, be kept through the winter. To Mrs. Peter McGee, lor the best ‘hearth- 

isaac Curtis. rug; 4 

Brighton, Oct. 10, 1838. To do. do. Qd ae Sa 

To mame John H. Craven, for the best plese 
negro winter clothi 6 
To Mrs. Sarah vem Ww or the 2d do. -, 4 
PREMIUMS AWARDED BY THE AGRICULTU- 4° rea iaoonge 7 Garth eee the best woo! and A 
RAL SOCIETY OF ALBEMARLE, 2n AND 3D pial ai counterpane, . 4 
NOVEMBER, 1838. To Mrs. Jesse Garth, for 2d do. do. - 8 
Horses. .|'To Mrs, Robert Gentry, for 3d do. do. - 3 

To Mrs. William Woods, forthe best pair 
To Col. William Woods, for his stallion Cla- woollen socks, - 2 
rence, the first premium of $15 | To do. do. od do. do. l 

To George W. Craven, do. ‘Oo. Gen. War- To Col. William Woods, for the hess suit 
ren, the 2d do. 10 home-made.clothes,  - 10 
To pa Rodes, do. beced: mare Rosina, To Dr. Jno, R. Woods, 2d do. do. - 8 
the Ist do, - 10 | To Richard D. Sims, 3ddo.do. = - - 6 


To Stephen Price, do. do. od do. - 

To William Garth, for his 3 year old gray 
colt, by Graybeard, the first premium, - 

Do. do. is year old sorrel colt, iby Ormelly, the 
QWddo. - 

To Col, William Woods, for his 3 year old 
black nlly, by Murat, Istdo. - 

To Captain Thomas Davis, do. do. sorrel do. 

by Goliah, 2d do. - - 
To William. Tompkine, for his 2 year old 
filly, by Oscar, the Ist do. 

To = Lente, for his 2 year old filly by 
Murat, 2d do. - 

To William Gilmer, for his yearling filly by 
Terror, Istdo. - 

To Col. William Woods, for his bay filly by 
Murat, 2d do. - 


| Cattle. 
No _ over 4 years old exhibited worthy a 


0 Some Garth, for his full blooded Durham 
bull, Major Downing, under 4 yours old, 
the first premium of - 85 
To Gen. J. H. Cocke, for his fall- blooded 
Durham bull, Young Patrician, under 4 
ears old, 2d ‘do. - 
J. Hh. Cocke, for his fall blooded 
10 eben cow, Cindarella, Ist do. - 
To Jesse Garth, for his full-blooded Durham 
cow, Roanoke, 2ddo - 
To Gen. J. H. Cocke, for his full-blooded 
Durham heifer, Do er, Ist do. - 
To Nelson Barksdale, for his spotted heifer, 
ty oa full- Moeded Devonshire bull, 
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Sheep. 


- Reuben Mau 3 best ram, 

SR 
aury, for pen of ewes 

To William Garth, for 2d do. - 


Domestic Manufactures. 
Woollen, and Cotton and Woollen Goods. 


To Mrs. John Rodes, for the best piece of 
all wool, 


> om OF 





Cotton and Linen Goods. 


To Mrs. R. D. Sims, for the best ye of ne- 

gro shirting, - $ 

To Mrs. Dr. Brown, do. 2d do - 

To Mrs. R. D. Sims, for the best piece shirt- 

ing or sheeting, 

To Mrs. Col. Woods, do. 2d do - - 

To Mrs. Peter resets for the best cotton 
counterpane, - - 

To Mrs. M. Johnson, do. Od do. - 

To Mrs. Dr. Brown, for the best piece flax 
and cotton diaper, 

To Mrs. Col. Woods, do. 2d do. - - 


Butter and Wines. 


To Mrs. Frank Nelson, for the best specimen 

of butter, - - - $4 
To Mrs. R. D. Sims, 2d So. - - 8 
To Mrs. G. W. Kinsolving, 3d do. - 2 


Only one specimen of domestic wine exhibited, 


which, although good of its kind, (currant,) was 
not deemed worthy of a premium. 


aan wow -o ho 





GLANDERS COMMUNICATED FROM A HORSE 
TO A MAN. 


On Saturday week, an adjourned inquest was 
held at the Champion, Princes-street, Lisson 
Grove, on the body of John M’Lellan, whose 
death occurred under the following circumstances, 
The jury first proceeded to view the body of the 
unfortunate man, which presented a spectacle too 
horrible to describe, the face being entirely eaten 
away, and the whole body being one mass of 
sores from top to toe. From the depositions, it 
ap ared that the deceased was the driver of a 

and horse, the property of Mr. W. Johnson, 
a cea owner, at the west end of the town. On 
the evening of Friday week, deceased came home, 
and complained of having a cold. He took some 

el, and went to bed. On the following day, 
meee lumps or swellings began to make their ap- 
journnies under the jaw and on the nose, which, 
as well as the eyes, emitted a great deal of run- 





5ining. The eyes gradually became worse, and 
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full of holes, and the nose and jaw broke out into 
dreadful sores. Medical aid was called in, but the’ 
gentleman who attended was unable to tell the 
nature of the disease. On Wednesday week de- 
ceased was conveyed in a cab to Sir Astley foun. 
er, who examined him, and pronounced it to 
the glanders, caught from a howe. The de- 
ceased’s medical attendant subsequently fell in 
with his opinion; but all remedies were found of 
no avail. The unfortwanate man gradually be- 
came worse, and entirely insensible. In the space 
of two days his nose fell from his face, and his 
eyes became like a colander, both emitting a thick 
mucous running. He, however, about a quarter 
of an hour before his death, which took place on 
Thursday evening, recovered his senses, and 
stated that he had got his death by wiping the 
horse which was glandered with his pocket hand- 
kerchief, and then incautiously using the same to 
wipe his own nose. He expired in the most ex- 
crutiating agony. The fury returned a verdict 
‘That the deceased died from glanders accidental- 
ly caught from a horse, of which he was the 
driver.” —London Paper. 


SINKING OF DRAINED SWAMP LAND. 


[The following is an interesting account of the 
sinking, asit is called, but which is more properly 
the rotting away of vegetable soil, afier its being 
dried and cultivated.’ ‘The intelligent writer did 
not seem to be fully aware of the cause and man- 
ner of the disappearance of his soil. Before drain- 
ing, for cultivation, any marsh or swamp, the un- 
dertaker should examine carefully the quality and 
chemical composition of the soil, so as to know 
whether it is of vegetable, putrescent, and there- 
fore perishable matter, or sufficiently earthy to be 
permanent. Especially should this important 
point be settled before undertaking such great and 
expensive, and yet we hope most valuable and 
profitable public works, as the drainage of the 
immense body of swamp lands belonging to the 
Commonwealth of North Carolina, as ordered by 
the legislature.—Ep. Farm. Rec. 


From the American Farmer. 


Poplar Grove, St. Paul's, 
South Carolina, May 20, 1823. 

To the Editor—A correspondent in one of your 
late numbers, ask for information through the me- 
dium of your paper, relative to the reclamation of 
marsh land, which is covered with a heavy growth 
of trees—such as ash, maple and gum. He says, 
that an impression exists in his neighborhood, 
where large bodies of that land are to be met 
with, that woodland marsh, when reclaimed, 
will sink more than that which is free from wood. 
If any conclusive experiment has been made of 
this kind of marsh, I should be pleased to know 
the result ; when convenient, if you will make the 
inquiries, to obtain information on the subject, I 
shall be obliged to you. As I have derived much 
instruction, and received a great deal of pleasure 
from the pesusal of your interesting paper, I will 





—————— 
lay before you the result of an experiment, wh; 
L think will be conclusive to the mind of eure 
respondent, that [ have made upon two hundred 
acres of marsh land, which was once as heay; 
wooded with cypress trees, as perhaps any swamp 
in Carolina ; and of which I gave you some little 
account in Vol. 2, No. 44. 

My plantation 1s so situated, that at the lower 
extremity, where I formerly embanked about two 
hundred acres, the tide-water is generally brack. 
ish, and oftentimes salt. {tis so embodied with 
the old rice fields, that in order to supply it. with 
the quantity of water necessary for the cultivation 
of rice, I dug a canal of twenty feet wide, and four 
miles long, entering the creek where the tide 
ceases to flow, and where from the drainings of g 
swamp many miles in extent, itis generally fresh . 
from whence at the flood tide my rice fields are 
supplied, and assisted in a drought by a long re. 
servoir of water. The beautiful level ap 
all alluvial soils exhibit to the eye, connected with 
its natural richness, induced me, about the years 
1793 and 1794, tocommence the undertaking, and 
which I have never had reason to repent. After 
many laborious and ineffectual attempts to get rid 
of the rushes, and turn up the land with # oat 
and hoes, I became almost disheartened, being at 
a loss in what manner to proceed to effect pulveri- 
zation, without which, the scheme must prove 
abortive. It occurred to me, that notwithstanding 
my ditches were dug three feet deep, there yet re- 
mained too much sobbiness in the land, to allow 
the successful operation of the plough. Satisfied 
of that fact, 1 dug up my river trunks, and te- 
placed them at six inches above low water mark, 
sunk the ditches to the depth of five feet, and 
struck quarter acre drains about three feet deep. 
The effect was visible in the course of a few 
months ; the rushes being deprived of that. nou- 
rishment, they had been accustomed to receive 
from the sobby state of the land, died away. A 
fire was then applied on a windy day, which con- 
sumed them. The plough and hoes were again 
resumed, and I had the satisfaction of seeing the 
work progress. The land having now assumed a 
light husky appearance, very much resembling 
the peat morasses in Scotland, was thrown into 
large potato, or corn beds. Ina short time a fire 
was again applied, which burnt them smooth to 
the ground, leaving ashes of a red color, _It.was 
repeated during the course of the winter, and ip 
the spring, partial crops of corn, oats, barley and 
rye were planted upon a small scale, all of which 
failed. Perseverance, however, in tillage, and at- 
tention fo the depth of my ditches, at Jength over- 
came all these discouraging results; the land, in 
due time, produced rice, cotton, corn, barley, rye 
and oats, all of which I have had since growing 
as a part of my crop, ogy barley, which 
was harvested about the 15th of May, and the 
land immediately planted in rice, making it pro 
duce two — in one season. 

The land, by constant cultivation, has sunk 80 
much, that it is almost incredible to suppose the 
aw of a plough, drawn by oxen, could 

ave gone over many partsof it. Large cypress 
stumps and roots have since risen up, and now 
show themselves 18 or 20 inches above the sut- 
face of’ the land, with the visible marks of the axe. 
The main bodies of the trees have been removed, 
many of them six feet in diameter ; here and there 
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alarge limb is found, which has been squared by 
my carpenters, and carried home, for the purposes 
of building—and here, Mr. Kditor, arises a ques- 
‘ion for those who are fond of diving into these 
matters, who were the persons that applied the 
axe, and to what market were the trees carried ? 
from the above statement, I think your corre- 
ndent will view it in the light of a conclusive 
experiment, that heavy weoded marsh land sinks 
more than any other kind of land without wood. 
Before F conclude, { will adduce one more in- 
stance, still more conclusive, of the excessive sink- 
ing of this kind of land. In digging the canal, 
above mentioned, a piece of the land in question, 
consisting of about 20 acres, was enclosed by the 
embankment, wooded with the identical kind 
mentioned by your correspondent—ash, maple, 
—besides a few very large loblolly pine trees, 
aquantity of palmetto and cedar bushes, and the 
greatest part covered with rushes. This land, 
through which a creek runs, was so completely 
ised, that nething but a very high spring tide, 
aided by an easterly wind, could at all affect, (the 
fide with me rises six feet)—knowing it to be of 
the very first quality, I ordered it to be cleaned. 
Since which, it has produced abundantly of every 
hind of grain, planted on oar low country. It 
now ranks among my first rate fields, and often 
produces fifty and sixty bushels of rough rice to 
the acre. F remain, very respectfully, 
Cuas. E. Rowanp. 








erence een 


From the Edinburgh Farmers’ Magazine. 
REVIEW OF THE COMPARATIVE STATEMENT 
OF THE EXPENSE OF OXEN AND HORSES 
FOR FARM-LABOR, GIVEN IN THE NOR- 
THUMBERLAND SURVEY. 


As the authors of the Northumberland Survey, 
reviewed in your fourth number, appear to have 
very much undervalued the expense of keep, both 
of oxen and horses, I have sent you an attempt at 
new estimate of both, on what seem to me truer 

ta. 

Expense of an Ox for one year. 
Summering on grass, being the cus- 

lomary payment for a cow £3100 
} of an acre of tares during summer, 

at £5 1 590 








120 00 
Expense of three years £ 200 0 0 
Average for one year... 

To which must be added, the expense 
of a driver, which I cannot estimate, 


The 2d and 3d years, 6 


£ 66 13 4 





including wages and victuals, below 14 68 
Gives the total annual charge of each 
ox plough . £81 00 





Expense of ahorse for one year. 
Summering on grass, 165 days, at6d. £ 4 26 





Vetches or tares, as for the ox 1 50 
Straw for half the winter, at the same 
rate with the ox . ‘ 0150 
Hay half the winter, or 100 days, at 
8d. ; ‘ ‘ ; 68 
Oats, 70 bushels, at 2s. Sd. d 7 176 
Harness, shoeing, and annuity, as per 
Survey ; é . - &$ 60 
Annual expense ofone horse <£ 20 18 


Hence, the annual expense of’ a two-horse 
plough will be £41 3s. 4d., leaving a balance in 
favor of horses for farm labor, and against the use 
of oxen, of £39 16s. 8d. foreach plough. The 
ploughman is not charged in either, being the 
same in both. 

In the strongest soil, the improved swing-plough 
can never require more than three horses, and 


| that only for once ploughing, in particular seasons 


and situations. Suppose three required for half 
the year, and with a driver, this would add £ 17 
7s. 2d. to the expense of each horse pleuge in 
such stiff soils, stil! leaving a balance of £22 7s. 
6d. against each ox team. 

Extending this eomparison, with the authors of 
the Survey, who re 5000 ploughs in Nor- 
thumberland, and, allowing Great Britain and 
Ireland to contain forty times the extent of tilla 
land in Northumberland, the two-horse plou hs 
give a difference of nearly six millions sterling 
annually. Supposing half the ploughs to have 
three horses, the difference would be nearly five 
millions. In such years ofscarcity, the difference 
would be more than double. 

It must, however, be observed, that the above 
comparison is made with the improved swing- 
plough, and will by no means hold good with the 
extravagant horse-teams so prevalent in the 
South, which are more expensive even than ox- 
teams. 

It would go a great way towards lessening the 
danger of future scarcities, to devise a means of 
introducing the swing plough universally into 
practice. Perhaps a tax; increasing annually, 
upon all ploughs drawn by more than two, or at 
most three horses, would answer the purpose. A 
similar tax on boats constructed of hewn timber, 
very speedily introduced the saw into Russia. 

The second calculation respecting the value of 
produce, by using ox-labor, comes much nearer 
mine, than the direct estimate of expense. Had 
the authors allowed nearer the average price, the 
difference would not have been very material. 
They calculate directly the loss on each 

ox-team £8 3 





panes onstraw . £1100 
an acre of good turnips 
ues. aT pols Seitel 
400 
fon hay, 200 days at Sd. 6 13 4 
Half of this, aa the ave ‘ 
apene’ sO 18 4 is 568 
lnterest, harness, shoeing, 
as per Survey ‘ 150 
Total 1168 
Deduct eupposed increased 
value of the ox 168 
Gives the annual expense 
ao one work ox ; £1000 
ence, the Ist year, with 
oxen, will cost - £80 00 


Vou. VI.—69 





; . . , 0 
Estimate of lots of produce by eachis 17 18 0 
My calculation with two-horse ploughs 389 16 8 
Ditto with three horses =. ‘ 22 76 
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The average of the wholeis —. £24 10 73 
And, leaving out the first, as greatly 

too low, the ave willbealmost 30 00 

Upon the whole, the loss to the farmer, in the 
first instance, cannot be under £25 — for 
each ox-plough team.* And it may be worthy of 
remark, that the whole of this loss must ultimate- 
ly fall upon the landlord and the or. 

. R. R. R. 


From the American Farmer. 
FISH AS MANURE. STATEMENT FOUNDED 
ON EXPERIMENT. 


Sir—I promised you, when I had the pleasure 
of seeing you here last year, that I would give 

ou the result of an experiment made by using 

errings as a manure; and since I have fully 
tested the experiment, I now give you the result, 
with all its minutia. In May, 1822, I purchased 
$2,000 herrings, and placed them in drills four feet 
apart, on 4023 square yards of ground, which’ is 
817. yards less than an acre—they were placed 
quite thick in the drills—and then covered with a 
plough, by throwing two furrows together. On 
the 24th May, [ finished planting the ground in 
corn, by dropping the same on each side of the 
drill at about three feet apart ; but found when the 
corn grew about three feet high, it was much too 
thick, and was compelled to plough out every 
other row. The corn was once ploughed with a 
small corn plough, and twice with the cultivator, 


which was all the cultivation I gave it—the corn 
when gathered, a fraction more than 30 


ushels ; and although last year the corn in this 
neighborhood suffered much from the long 
drought, it had upon this corn no apparent inju- 
rious effect. While the leaves of other corn in 
its immediate neighborhood were dead and dried 
up above the ear, this was perfectly fresh ; and the 
dry weather appeared not at all to affect its verdure. 
On the 10th of October, I again ploughed the 
ground, and on the same day, sowed the same 
with two bushels of wheat.. In the spring, the 
wheat grew so xaneaeys® found it necessary 
to cut an ecre with ascythe. It again very soon 
covered the ground. The weather preceding har- 
vest was very favorable to this wheat, being un- 
commonly dry : hadit been wet, [ believe not one 
bushel would have been gathered. Dry as the 
weather was, it was cut with much difficulty, it 
had fallen to the ground so much. It yielded, 
when carefully taken from the straw, twenty-nine 
bushels. You saw the ground yourself, and know 
how wy. poor it was—and [ am persuaded, had 
the fish been placed with some regularity on the 
surface of the ground, in the place of drills at so 
great a distance apart, by which the ground 
weéuld have been regularly manured, it would have 
produced several more bushels of wheat .han it 
did. As it is, it yielded at the rate of 34} bushels 
to the acre. I now give you the cost and profit : 





* We humbly recommend the above observatiors, 
together with the comparative statements between 
horses and. oxen, for the purpose of the draught, pre- 
sented in the Northumberland Survey, to the conside- 
ration of those members of the Legislature, who sup- 

the bill for taxing farm horses, solely because 
it would operate as a premium in favor of oxen. 





——_ 
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32,000 herrings, at 3l cents - $9 92 
Hauling five loads of herrings 

at $1 25 - - - 626 
Ploughing in ditto - - 100 
Expense of planting and culti- 

vating corn - - - 300 


20 
Oo $20 17 


By thirty bushels corn at 75 cents, which | 


was the price last fall - - 2259 


es 


Clear profit on the first crop = - 2 33 


I say nothing of the fodder, leaving that 
to pay the expense of getting in corn. 
29 bushels of wheat at $125 - - 36% 


ee 


38 
Expenses. a 


Two bushels of wheat at $125 - $2 50 
Cultivation - - ea @ 


— 


$5 00 


—_— 


Clear profit, leaving the land rich 33 58 
I would here remark, that although I used 32. 
000 herrings, 20,000 to the acre is quite sufficient, 
and will make a more certaj crop than a greater 
—- I have used this spring, cat-fish and 
perch for my potatoes, and find them as food 
again as the best stable manure ; and you will find 
at Messrs. Bradford & Cooch’s, in a few days, a 
barrel of potatoes made from the fish—also a lew 
at the top of the barrel in paper, the seed of which 
you gave me last fall—they were, I think, sent 
you from the north—they grew well with me, 
and are the finest potatoes for the table I ever saw. 
Yours, respectfully, 
Benyamin F. Mackat. 
Wilna Mills, Cecil Co., Oct. 12, 1823. 


From the American Farmer. 
SHEEP HUSBANDRY OF R. R. MEADE, DECD. 


Read at the last meeting of the Agricultural Society of the Val- 
ley, (1824) and by order of said Society communicated for 
publication in the American Farmer. 


Gentlemen—If an apology were necessary in 
making a communication to farmers on the subject 
of their profession and prosperity, I might find it 
in the queries propounded by our secretary, and 
his invitation to a free exchange of information 00 
agricultural topics; also in a sincere desire I prv- 
fess for the improvement of our husbandry through 
agricultural associations. Under similar impres 
sions I had been in the habit of sending to the 
American Farmer the result of my efforts to 1m- 
prove the breed of sheep, with a hope of exciting 
a more special attention to that part of our oc¢l- 
pation, but the suggestion of a member that ay 
remarks made on the subject might reach tho 
useful pages through the medium of our socielf; 
determined me in the propriety of respectfully 
placing at your discretion the report of my /3 
shearing, with a few observations thereon—[e" 
haps in the infancy of our institution, and 10 the 
absence of learned or scientific communication® 
plain practical relation of facts may be inte 
and enable you to turn them to some advantag® 
The subject in my humble opinion has not rece” 
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its share of discussion in the agricultural jour- 
nals of our country, especially as it bears a double 
lation to our wants and our comforts. It is 
fom the same animal that we obtain the choicest 
and most wholesome supply of food for our tables, 
and the material for’a great variety of clothing 
qited to a vast extent of climate. ‘The improve- 
ment and increase of our wool and mutton must 
then be an object of great concern to both rich 
and poor; and if by a change in management we 
ean obtain more wool and meat from one-half, or 
wwo-thirds of the animals kept, our soil must con- 
sequently improve under an additional covering of 
ss, and we be immediately benefited in the in- 
creased quantity of tallow, flesh, and wool. ‘There 
isa beguiling propensity with most of us to crowd 
our lands with stock, preferring, as it would seem, 
numbers to — and forgetting the difficulties 
attending a dry climate and long winter. When 
inthe habit of keeping double the number of my 
resent stock of sheep on the same ground, I was 
compelled at particular seasons to go to extraordi- 
nary expense in their feeding to keep them in a 
thriving condition. Notwithstanding, the average 
weight of their fleeces fell from eight to between 
fuurand five pounds. Experience then teaches 
meto keep no more sheep than I can feed well 
with economy, and have those separated in warm 
weather, never increasing their expense, risk, or 
trouble, by having lambs sooner than the first or 
middle of March, when they may have green 
fod. A rye lot proportioned to the number of 
breeding ewes need be the only additional expense 
in keeping, to common pasture and good wheat 
straw when the snow is on the ground. A slight 
portion of Indian meal (too little to be called food) 
should be given them once or twice a week 
throughout the year, mixed in their salt. With 
the aid of improvements through crosses and se- 
lection, I will venture to say our flocks will double 
their produce in a short time. With regard to the 
expense of an individual flock, I may almost say 
that mine cost me nothing last winter. The 
weather, to be sure, was uncommonly favorable. 
A rye lot of nine acres divided, was their chief 
food, which was grazed until the 10th of April, 
and lelt pretty bare. I have hired the thrashing 
of the rye, in order to ascertain the quantity in 
lime for your information. ‘Two hundred and 
twenty-three bushels have been measured up, and 
I have no doubt there was two or three bushels 
left on the ground per acre, not having horse- 
raked it, as was the rest of my stubble (nearly 
\wenty-five bushels per acre.) I had like to have 
forgotten a considerable part of the production of 
this ground. Turnip seed was sowed the last of 
August, with the rye, at the rate of two pints per 
acre, and harrowed in. Very late in the fall the 
st were carried off, and the sheep had ample 
mon in the balance, preferring turnips to rye. 
hoped at this time to have been enabled to 


make q comparison between the productiveness of 


the long wool, and the merino; and to have ascer- 
tained how much wool they sheured to the 
pound of flesh, but the circumstance of my long 
Woolled sheep being in their prime, and the me- 
shoes on their decline (not having bred from them 
for four or five years but by the long wool cross) 
ee make an unequal comparison, and I should 


without a confident experience of both. Take 
them as they are, a few of the best selected from 
each, prove in favor of the long wool, nearly two 
to one, with regard to the fleece; but we must give 
the merino the credit of imparting a large share 
of this value to the long wool, for it appears, as far 
as my observation has extended, that the first 
long wool cross on the merino has the heaviest as 
well as the finest fleece. {f this be the fact, my 
determination to select the finest, closest woolled 
males to breed from, will have the desired effect 
of uniting as nearly as possible the quality and 
quantity; the same practice will, of course, apply 
to other breeders of a similar stock. 

Several of the first shear long wool, produced at 
the rate of one pound to every ten and eleven 
pounds weight on the hoof. The merino, Arling- 
ton long wool, and Tunis sheep are the most 
noted and valuable breeds immediately amongst 
us, and according to the situation and views of the 
breeder, deserve the greatest attention, either to 
perfect them as a distinct stock, or by judicious 
intermixtures to produce such valuable varieties 
as their nature, controlled by our skill, is possibly 
susceptible of. 

June 3d. Sheared 49 sheep—5 wethers, one 
only a two year old—2 rams, one and two years 
old—12 ewes first shear—30 ewes from two to 
five and six years—26 of which produced 36 
lambs, and raised 30 of them. 

Weight of wool from Mr. W. Barton’s notes. 


9 fleeces full blood merino or 7-8  - 589 lbs. 
8 do. Arlington long wool cross - 73 
Sida ss heh ae Soe 
Sides SSS Dee Metter Wa ZB 
SiGe ete! Sar eS es 
Odo. 2 OS) Baan. - - 62 

49 3744 


A total average, of above 7 5-8—the average 
of the 40 long woolled fleeces 77,8 lbs. —9 merino 
fleeces 6} Ibs. 

There were a few fleeces weighed in presence 
of some of the officers and members of the so- 
ciety. 


A Ram 2 years old, wt. 188 Ibs. fleece 10 Ibe. 
Ewe 1 year old, wt. 128 - - &I3 
Ewe same age, - 118 - - 1 
Ewedo. - - I130- - Ih 
Ewe do. - 122 - ~ Ill 
Wether, first shear, 128 - - RR 
Wether do. - - 120 - - Qi 


Wether 2 years old, 185 - - 

It is to be understood that the whole of' the 
wool was unwashed, and freed only from the 
gross tags. Samples of the above fleeces are sent 
you, which will be found to measure when the fi- 
bre is extended from six to nine inches—but take 
the very heaviest fleece we exhibit, and compare 
it with the Vermont fleece of 183* washed wool. 





* This fleece proved to be of four years growth, as 
appears by a correspondence in relation to it between 
the editor of the American Farmer and the postmaster 
at Bennington, see American Farmer, volume 5th, 

age 213. The sheep is there stated to be a full 
Plooded merino of the Livingston stock. It would be 
worth while, if practicable, to ascertain the increase 
of each year, where fleeces are thus left more than one 





rs sorry to venture an opinion lessening the value 
the one, or increasing the value of the other, 





year.—Ep. Am. Farm. 
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Does it not prove the necessity of our endeavoring 
to do so likewise? ‘There is a practice poureniee 
with us, which, howevercongenial with the best so- 
eial feelings, is nevertheless utterly at war with the 
prospect of reformation—I!I mean that of selecting 
the “ finest of our lambs for our tables—a mo- 
derate forbearance, in the use of the second best 
for a time, or until our flocks are more uniform, 
would enable us to have them very fine, and suill 
leave the best—the practice also of permitting the 
butchers to pick the fine fat ewes out of our flocks 
is extremely injurious, as in getting the best mut- 
ton they will also get many of the best breeders.* 
Therefore be particular in marking your breeders. 
To all such as wiil not find it convenient to intro- 
duce crosses into their flock, let me recommend 
the value and importance of using their best judg- 
ment in selecting not only from their own flocks, 
but as the celebrated Bakewell did in the com- 
mencement of his improvement, pick them up 
from the highway—perseverance will do for them 
what it has already done for him. 

To the society I would now most respectfully 
and particularly appeal, as to a body of liberal 
and intelligent farmers, associating themselves not 
merely for individual benefit, whether in the ex- 
pectation of rewards, honorary or otherwise, im- 
mediate; or relying on future advantages accruin 
from a mags of practical information which shoul 
naturally arise out of such an institution, but as 
having from principle and conviction taken on 
themselves (so far as the case will admit) the re- 
sponsibility of a reform in the cultivation of the 
soil, and the improvement of our domestic ani- 
mals, as essential to the more comfortable exist- 
ence of a very large class of our farmers, whose 
situation, moderate settlements, and most indus- 
trious lives, preclude from advantages, to be de- 
rived only through the intervention of superior 
wealth and intelligence. [ would take the liberty 
of ting, whether the most uselul and eco- 
nomical way of diffusing information on the sub- 
ject of eapeery Se ther with that respectabili- 
ty which would ded to our institution) would 
not be in acquiring a small, but well selected libra- 
ry, for the use of the society, and afford the presses 
of Winchester an opportunity of a weekly supply 
of agricultural matter for the benefit of ‘their sub- 
scribers; is it not ‘reasonable to suppose that a 
work‘of such apparent usefulness would havé the 
effect of rewarding them through an -increase of 
patronage for any trouble they might meet with in 
assisting the cause? ‘I'he materials for the speedy 
amelioration of our live stock, are certainly to be 
found in the middle and eastern'states, and are to 
be had on terms entirely within the capacity of 
this society, and such perhaps must be the course 
of our improvement, if at all—as'their wealth has 
enabled them to import and improve both by 
breeding in and in, and by crosses on our home 
stock, some of the best stock in Kurope. 

Out of the numerous kinds of sheep in Great 
Britain, which they appear to have nicely dis- 
eriminated ‘and allotted to their various soils and 





* Mr. Barney, of Delaware, always selects his breed- 
ers first, and never permits the butcher or the pur. 
chaser of ‘breeding stock, even to look at his dest 
sheep with a view to the purchase ofthem. This, af- 
ter all, is the way for the farmer to get the highest 
prices, because it gives him the best stock sheep.—Ep. 
Am. Farm, 


—=—— 
situations, we have selected the Leicester or Dis}, 
ley (alias celebrated Bakewell sheep) and Sou, 
Down, which are to be had in admirable Quality 
in Jersey and Delaware, and are by far the wi 
valuable sheep for all those who do not inten 
raising wool on a-large scale for the manulactyre, 
—the latter of these breeds may be formed jn oy, 
own country by a cross of any short close woollej 
ram on well modelled ewes. I know not whethe; 
they have the full blooded Teeswater to the Rag. 
ward, the heaviest breed of sheep in England: ;; 
would be well for us to possess so large a race— 
but I am of opinion we are mainly deficient op/ 
in the form of the animal, which enables them io 
carry much more flesh and fat with a greate 
economy of keep. I beg leave to refer you to the 
engravings of the Bakewell or Dishley, and Soy:h 
Down, as not a descriptive, or highly wrought, 
but a faithful picture of such sheep, if they main. 
tain the same form now, as when viewed: by me 
some years past in the state of New Jersey. The 
form of these sheep must strike the eye of every 
beholder, and will, [ hope, make an impression of 
the great necessity of reform. Tis easy to raise 
sheep of great apparent size, a considerable body, 
on long legs* covered by loose long wool, may 
cut a conspicuous figure—but in real value take q 
flock throughout the short legged, long bodied, 
straight backed, &c. &c. carrying a close fleece of 
a fineness to suit the purposes of the breeder, the 
longer the better, for in that is to be shown the 
great skill of the shepherd, extending the fibre 
without injury to its other qualities. They are 
two to one in value. 

March 4th, 1824. It had been my intention to 
have made this communication last summer, had 
not circumstances prevented—with some addition 
and amendment, which I am not able to do now— 
since that time we have learned, through the 
Farmer, that the Teeswater sheep are to be had 
to the eastward. Permit me to call your attention 
to the subject of cattle, as contained in the accon- 
panying letter from the ex-secretary of the Phila- 
delphia Society. 

RicHarp K. Meape. 


From the Edinburgh Farmers’ Magazine. 
DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING COMPOST DUNG- 


HILLS OF PEAT-MOSS, BY LORD MEADOW: 
BANK. 


[The following directions and observation‘, 
though relating to peat, a soil found rarely in Vit- 
ginia, (if any where but in the Dismal Swamp,) 
would probably be valuable if applied to the more 
decomposed and already fertile vegetable sols, 
which our tide-marshes ‘and alluvial swamps p 
sent.—En. Far. Ree.] 

agree: that the rank rape “A peing oe 

t dunghilis of peat-turi, in a judicious ’ 
a tot ae oy a pamphlet lately written by 





* Such was the character, in a considerable pe 
of the wether weighing 185 Ibs. and shearing 8 Its 
wool, mentioned at the close of the list. This a 
had height and length enough to have weighed wit - 

roper form and close fleece 250, and have shor 





Teast fifty per cent. more. 
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tord Meadowbank, will be of utility to many of 
our readers, J have sent you a transcript of a part 
of that pamphlet. 1 have only to add, that I have 
seen a compost dunghill, made according to his | 
lordship’s directions, which completely answered | 
the purpose, by fermenting the peat-turf, and. 
thereby reducing it into a situation proper to be 
applied as Manure; which appears to me to be a’ 
far preferable method tothat of reducing the peat- | 
turf (or moss, as it is called in Scotland) to ashes. 
i am, &c. A. 8. 

Let the peat-moss, of which compost is to be 
formed, be thrown out of the pit for some weeks 
or months, in order to lose its redundant moisture. 
By this means, it is rendered the lighter to carry, 
and Jess compact and weighty, when made up 
with fresh dung for fermentation; and, aceording- 
ly, less dung is required for the purpose, than if 
the preparation is made with peat taken recently 
from the pit. The peat taken from near the sur- 
face, or at a considerable depth, answers equally 
well. 

Take the peat-moss to a spot, convenient 
for constructing a dunghill eae the field to be 
manured. Lay the cart-leads of it in two rows, 
and of the dung, in a row betwixt them. The 
dung thus lies nearly on an area of the future 
compost dunghill, and the rows of peat should be 
neat enough each other, that workmen, in mak- 
ing up the compost, may be able to throw them 
together by the spade. In making up, let the 
workmen begin at one end; and at the extremity 
of the row of dung, (which should not extend 
quite so far at that end.as the rows of peats on 
each side of it do,) let them lay a bottom of peat, 
six inches deep and fifteen feet wide, if the,grounds 
admit of it; then throw forward, and lay on, about 
ten inches of d above the bottom.of peat; then 
add from the side-rows about six inches of peat; 
then four or five of dung, and then six more of 
peat; then another thin Jayer of dung ; and then 
cover it over with peat at the end where it was 
begun, at the two sides, and above. The compost 
should not be raised above four feet, or four feet 
anda half high ; otherwise, it is apt to press too 
heavily on the under parts, and check the fermen- 
lation. When a beginning is thus made, the 
workmen will proceed working backwards, and 
adding to the column of compost, as they are fur- 
nished with the three rows of materials directed 
to be laid down for them. They must take care 
hot fo tread on the compost, or render it too com- 
pact; and, of consequence, in proportion as the 
peat is wet, itshould be made up in lumps, and 
hot much broken. 

In mild weather, seven cart-loads of common 
farm-dung, tolerably freeh made, is sufficient for 
twenty-one eart-loads of peat-moss ; but in cold 
Weather, a larger proportion of dung is desirable. 

0 every twenty-eight carts of the compost, when 
made.wp, it is of wse to throw on, above it, a cart- 

of ashes, either made from coal, peat, or 
Wood ; or, if these cannot be had, half’ the quanti- 
‘y of slacked lime may.be used ; the more finely 
Powdered the better. But these additions are no- 
oe essential to the general success of the com- 


The dung to be ased should either have been 
recently made, or kept fresh by.compression ; as, 
by the treading of cattle or swine, or by carts 


- - 


in Ht, a smaller quantity will serve, provided any 
spongy vegetable matter is added at making up 
the compost, as fresh weeds, the rubbish of a 
stack-yard, potato-shaws, sawings ol timber, &c. 
And as some sorts of dung, even when fresh, are 
much more advanced in decomposition than others, 
it is material to attend to this; for a much less 
proportion of such dung as is less advanced, will 
serve for the compost, provided care is taken to 
keep the mass sufficiently open, either by a mix- 





{ture of the above-mentioned substances, or, if 


these are wanting, by adding the peat piece-meal ; 
that is, first making it up in the usual proportion 
of three to one of dung; and then, after a time, 
adding an equal quantity, more or less, of moss. 
The dung of this character, of greatest quantity, 
is shamble dung, with which, under the above 
precautions, six times the quantity of peat, or 
more, may be prepared. The same holds as to 
pigeon dung, and other fowl dung ; and, to a cer- 
tain extent also, as to that which is collected from 
towns, and made by animals that feed on grains, 
refuse of distilleries, &c. 
The compost, after it is made up, gets intoa 
general heat, sooner or later, according to the 
weather, and the condition of the dung: in.sum- 
mer, in ten days or sooner ; in winter, not perhaps 
for many weeks, if the cold is severe. It always, 
however, has been found to come on at last ;* and, 
in summer, it sometimes rises so high as to be mis- 
chievous, by consuming the materials, (fire-fang- 
ing.) In that season, a stick should be kept init 
in different parts, to pull out and feel now and 
then ; for, if it approaches to blood-heat, it should 
either be watered, or turned over; and, on such 
an occasion, advantage may be taken to mix it 
with a little fresh moss. The heat subsides, af- 
tera time, and with great variety, according to 
the weather, the dung, and the perfection of the 
making up of the compost ; which then should be 
allowed to remain untouched, till within three 
weeks of using, when jit shoyld be turned over, 
upside down, and outside in, and all lumps broken : 
hen it comes into a second heat ; but soon cools, 
and should be taken out for use. In this state, the 
whole, except bits of the old decayed wood, ap- 
pears a black free mass, and spreads like garden 
mould. Use it, weight for weight, as farm-yard 
dung ; and it will be found, in a course of crop- 
ping, fully to stand the comparison. 

Let it be observed, that the object in making up 
the compost, is to form as large a hot-bed as the 
quantity of dung employed admits of, and then to 
surround it on all sides, so as to have the whole 
benefit of the heat and effluvia. Peat, nearly as 
dry as garden-mould in seed time, may be mixed 
with the dung, so as to double the volume and 
more of it. Workmen must begin with using 
layers ; but, when accustomed to the just propor- 





*In order to bring on the heat more expeditiously 
in a compost made up in frost,a narrow addition of 
dung and peat has, sometimes, after the frost had gone 
off, been laid along the sides of the compost, scraping 
down a little the coating of peat upon it. 

t In June 1796, a compost was formed, only 2} peat 
of 1 dung: it heated in July beyond the measure of a 
thermometer graduated to 110°. Part was allowed to 
stand, part turned with a half more moss. Three 
weeksafter, (18th August, ) the heat of the former had 





Passing over it. Aad if there is little or no litter 





descended to 84°, while that of the latter had got up 
again to above 110°. 
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tions, if they are furnished with a moderately 
dry, and dung not lost in litter, they throw it up 
together asa mixed mass; and they improve in 
the art, so as to make a less proportion of dung 
serve for the preparation. 

The addition recommended, of ashes or lime to 
the compost, is thought to favor the general per- 
fection of the preparation, and to hasten the se- 
cond heat. The lime laid on above the dunghill, 
as directed, is rendered mild by the vapors that 
escape during the first heat. é 

Compost, made up before January, has hither- 
to been in good order for the spring crops ; but 
this may not happen in a long frost. In summer, 
it is ready in eight or ten weeks ; and if there is 
an anxiety to have it soon prepared, the addition 
of ashes, or of a little lime rubbish of old buildings, 
or of lime slacked with foul water, applied to the 
dung used in making up, will quicken the process 
considerably. 

l.ime has been mixed previously with the peat ; 
but the compost prepared with that mixture, or 
with the simple peat, seemed to produce equally 

ood crops. All the land, however, that it has 
ewe tried on, has been limed more or less within 
these twenty-five years. 

The rich coarse earth, which is frequently found 
on the surface of peat, is too heavy to he admitted 
into this compost ; but it makes an excellent top- 
ea if previously mixed and turned over with 

ime. 

Peat, prepared with lime alone, has not been 
found to answer as a good manure. In one in- 
stance, viz. on a bit of fallow, sown with wheat, 
it was manifestly pernicious. 


ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF ICE-HOUSES, AND 
STOWING AWAY OF ICE. 


To the Editor of the American Farmer. 


Sir—Having observed in a late number of the 
American Farmer, some remarks upon the con- 
venience and utility of securing a plentiful supply 
of ice, for use through the summer season, [ take 
the liberty to adda few observations upon the 
subject, which, if you think useful, you are at 
liberty to insert in your valuable journal. 

As it would neither be convenient to myself, 
nor beneficial to the object we have in view, to 
enter upon an extended discussion of this subject, 
I shall at once proceed to remark, that the com- 
mon manner pursued, by almost every one in 
putting up ice, is to throw it promiscuously into 
the house, and then employ laborers to break it 
into small pieces. In this manner of securing it, 
numberless interstices are formed by the angles 
of the pieces alter they are broken, which being 
filled with air, operate of course through the sea- 
son, to promote the decay of the ice, and greatly 
accelerate its dissolution. 

The manner which [ have pursued, and which 
I strongly recommend to the observance of your 
readers, is, to cut the ice as nearly into squares as 
can conveniently be done, and when conveyed to 
the house, lay these down carefully, in regular 
layers, taking care to break them as little as pos- 
sible. As soon as the first layer or stratum is 
completed, fill up with fine ice all the crevices, 
which the angles in the pieces may have oc- 





——= 
casioned, then sweep the surface clean, from. gj 
small fragments of ice, so as to leave a smooth 
clear floor or surface, to commence your succeed. 
ing stratum or layer upon ; and thus p 

until the house shall have been completely filled, 
In this manner, I have found that one-third more 
ice can be stowed in a given space, than could 
be put into it by the ordinary mode of pounding ; 
sok as there will not be the smallest crevice 
throughout the whole mass, if the plan here re- 
commended is properly executed, it is confidently 
asserted that the ice wil] last double as long as 
under the common mode of securing it. 

Every ice-house should be provided with 
drain to carry off the drippings throughout the 
warm season, unless the bottom be an open por. 
ous sandy soil; as nothing is so fatal to ice as 
moisture. ‘This drain should be so constructed as 
not to admit air; else.a constant current of warm 
atmosphere will be drawn to the bottom of the 
ice, which will rapidly destroy it. The house, 
which the writer of these remarks has erected, is 
of the most simple construction, and a similar one 
may be built by any farmer, for an expense not 
exceeding $30. It has been filled in the manner 
here recommended, and has not been without ice 
since it was first stocked, and at this time con- 
tains a considerable quantity, notwithstanding the 
most profuse use was made of it, by two families, 
during the whole of last summer. 

The following plan is recommended, in the con- 
struction of ice-houses: Dig a pit on the north 
or north-west side of a bank or hill, 18 feet square, 
and about 14 feet deep on the upper side, to which 
depth, the pit may be raised all round, by the dirt 
being thrown to the lower side ; build in this pita 
house of white oak logs, so as to leave a clear 
space between the outsides of the house and the 
wall of the pit, of about two feet. If the bank is 
of hard clay, it will need no stay: if it be not of 
clay, or hard firm soil, it must be stayed by pieces 
of plank propped against it, from the outsides of 
the logs, so as to prevent its covering the gor 
between the logs ; and this bank should be filled 
all round with straw, and the insides of the logs 
boarded up, so as to present a smooth even sur- 
face ; this will leave the inside of the house about 
12 or 13 feet square, which will be sufficient for 
any family. _ 

The drain from the bottom of the house, should 
be placed on the lowest side, to which a sufficient 
fail ought to be secured from all parts of the foun- 
dation. The drain should be formed by stone, 80 
laid as to afford an opening for the water readily 
to pass off, and then covered up with earth, taking 
care to allow to it-a sufficient fall ; and then ils ter- 
mination be covered slightly with earth, so that ~ 
air can pase up, whilst the moisture may gradually 
soak through. Lay at the bottom of the — 
sleepers, so as to raise the planks to be plac 
upon them, about one foot from the ground, 
upon these planks lay your first strata of ice, 3 
is here before directed. 

After raising your house with logs, (a8 conte 
commended, to the height of about 14 feet,) bu 
another house over it, with logs, to be placed vine 
the surface of the ground, at the outer edge o!! ; 
pit; raise this house about three feet high, up? 
which place your roof, and from the inner 
which inclose the ice, to the outer ones, which ~4 
port the roof, nail planks, and stow the W 
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epace under them with straw—you will thus have 
ice-house surrounded on all sides with a thick- 
ness of about two feet of straw. When theice is 
yt away, cover the whole with a suitable thick- 
ness of straw, which should be removed once or 
twice in the course of the summer, as it becomes 
wet, and replace it with a fresh dry covering. 
By pursuing these means, you need never be 
without a plentiful supply of ice at all Mae 





From the Edinburgh Farmers’ Magazine. 
AN ESSAY ON THE PROPER SIZE OF FARMS. 


This will best appear from observing the effects 
of the different classes of farms as at present ex- 
isting, and which may be arranged under the fol- 
lowing heads: 

J. Of farms altogether under tillage. 

jl. Of farms altogether in pastures. 

lf. Of farms partly in tillage, and partly 


ture. 
- Head I. 


Of farms altogether under tillage, yet includ- 
ing as much pasture as may serve the milch-cows 
for the family use alone. 

These again may be subdivided under the fol- 
lowing classes: 

lst, Of small farms in the occupation of me- 


nics. 

2d, Of small farms in the occupation of hus- 
bandmen, having no other profession. 

$d, Of two or more farms contiguous, cultivated 
by one farmer. 

4th, Of several farms separated from one ano- 
ther, but in one man’s occupation. First, then, 


Of small farms in the occupation of mechanics. 


These are generally to be met with in the vicin- 
ity of towns or large villages; there are some ex- 
amples of them also in the smaller villages scatter- 
ed over the country, in which the wright, the smith, 
the webster, or the sutor, have their bit of land. 

The husbandry of all these, without a single 
exception, is bad; the more inexcusable, when it 
happens to be in the immediate vicinity of a po- 
pulous town, where, from market and manure, 
they ought to be in the best state: but there is an in- 
herent vice in this system, which no situation can 
counterbalance. For agriculture, in such hands, 
tannever be more than a secondary object, or 
rather a by-job altogether: But, unhappily, this 
snot allthe mischief; for even their primary pro- 





a larger scale, that are occupied by townsmen, in 
which the cultivation is by no means bad. Some 
people, however, are ill-natured enough to remark, 
that the original profession declines in Vonage 
as the farming advances: but the consideration of 
this is foreign to the present question. 


2. Of small farms in the hands of Ausband- 
men having no other profession. 


By a farm of this description, I mean one of a 
single ploughgate of land, containing from 30 to 50 
acres. 
In this situation, the farmer cannot afford to he 
idle, as it is termed ; he must be a laborer him- 
self; and is commonly the hardest wrought la- 
borer on his farm. He is indeed the only able- 
bodied man about his town; his servants consist- 
ing of a raw lad to assist him in the field-opera- 
tions, and a boy to take careof the cows. In win- 
ter, he may have an old man, supernumerary, to 
assist him fouror five months to thrash out his 
crop ; but, at all seasons, he receives much assist- 
ance from the female part of the family. The 
women are ever kept in full employment. They 
redd the barn to the old man; they fork the dung, 
and spread it along with the lad; they muc 
the byre, and fother the nolt with the boy; they 
carry the seed-corn to the gudeman; and, in 
company with the gudewife, they weed the lint, 
and dress it; and besides spinning, and the daily 
operations of the dairy, and making of the por- 
ridge and kale, they have the occasional drudgery 
of the washings to perform too. Nothing, indeed, 
can exceed the industry of this part of the family, 
but the cheerfulness of their disposition, and their 
unaflected simplicity of manners. 
With regard to the agriculture of this plodding 
class of farmers it depends very much on the prac- 
tice they have been educated in. No improve- 
ment almost was ever known to originate with them. 
They have even a reluctancy to adopt any that may 
besuggested to them. This does not arise, howe- 
ver, from any perversity of disposition or failure of 
intellect ; but it is the natural consequence of their 
confined situation, and scarcity of transactions. 
They cannot afford to mix with the world from 
curiosity: even their indispensable absence from 
home, on account of business, is peculiarly in- 
convenient and expensive, asit lays the full half 
of their home-operations at a stand, while the lit- 
tle business they have to transact abroad is not 
full employment for the time. 

There are, however, many examples of good 
cultivation in this class, (in wellestablished mades 


ession suffers in their unavoidable distraction of | of good cultivation they are indeed excelled by 


attention between the different occupations: And 
thus, from commencing their agricultural career, as 
bad husbandmen, they commonly dwindle down, 
inthe end, to be sorry mechanics likewise. 
It would, however, be wrong to prohibit this 
Species of husbandry. Why should a man be 
indered from giving vent to his folly in this line, 
% wellas in any other. His time, tobe sure, is 
very ill bestowed on such a speculation; but it 
Would be worse spent in the tavern, on the turf, 
orin the cock-pit ; and if there be any truth in the 
lotion, that the health of such people is promoted 
YTural operations, it may compensate in some 
» tothe state, what it thus. loses by their 
Wretched cultivation. 


none); but it will always be found, that the most in- 
telligent of them or those who have had, from some 
specialty in their circumstances, an unusual in- 
tercourse at an early period with society ; or who, 
living in the vicinity of a great town, have hence 
acquired, at little expense, a knowledge of man- 
kind, and of the principles of improvement, which 
in aremote situation, in their limited sphere, they 
never could have attained. 

Whenever our country isso completely culti- 
vated, that there will not remain a single improve- 
ment that can be made, either by inclosing, drain- 
ing, watering, &c., or in cattle, implements, or ro- 
tation, then may it be laid out into such small farms, 
and consigned into the hands of these little te- 





here are, indeed, some examples of farms on 








nants, who will be able, perhaps, without any great 
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loss, to retain the soil in fertility. Such arrange- 
ment may be even necessary, from a regard to the 
morals of the people; as, from the dissipation which 
will naturally accompany such a state of prosper- 
ity, there would be no class of men so apt, from 


their circumstances, to retain the simplicity of | peri 


manners and laborious industry of ancient times. 
Even at the present day, they may be placed in 
the vicinity of great towns, where the land is al- 
ready, for the most part, in an improved state, as 
their habits of industry and temperance would, 
for some time, prove a barrier against the spread 
of the enervated licentiousness of ye Page : 
though it might still be necessary, from time to 
time, to renew the race from more remote parts, in 
proportion as the present possessors become con- 
taminated with the vices of a more luxurious life. 
This change of tenantry would be of advantage, 
were it mutual between the parties: for, if those 
who have been living for a series of years in the 
neighborhood of a great town, were removed to a 
more remote situation, their more intelligent ideas 
in their profession would operate to the more rapi 
melioration of the less improved lands on which 
they might choose to settle, while they would lose 
the habit of dissipation, from being less in the way 
of temptation to indulgence. 

At present, the produce brought to market from 
small farms is always less in proportion, than 
from farms of a larger size: because a greater 
proportion of it is consumed at home, by the more 
proportionably numerous stock of unproductive 
cattle; an inherent evil in little farms, which no 
genius in the occupier can obviate: and, in gene- 
ral, there is even less stripe on the ground, 
from the circumstances belore stated, with regard 
to the abilities of the husbandman himself. With 
regard to the effect of small farms on population, 
that will best appear from the next subdivision. 
3. Of two or more farms lying contiguous, oc- 

cupied by one farmer; being the general means 

by which great farms have originally been 
formed. 

Though this system of letting lands has ever 
been a grievous subject of lamentation with half 
witted politicians, it has nevertheless, in practice, 
been found to be the most beneficial to the coun- 
try, and still continues to add to the general pros- 
perity. 

When two or more farme are conjoined, the fol- 
fowing effects arise: 1. The expense of labor is re- 
duced, in so far as the peculiarities in the soil in 
one, ‘are contrasted by those in another farm; so 
that when the land is not in a condition of being 
labored in one, it may with propriety be labored in 
another; as in the example of one of the farins 
being of a dry soil, and the other of a wet; and 
which is commonly a conducing reason for the 
conjunction. Even where the soil is all of the 
same nature, there arises an advantage in the la- 
boring of a great farm, from the concentring of the 
strength of men and horses at any particular ope- 
ration, by which it is got finished in proper case, 
with less risk of bein x erp from the uncertain- 
ty of weather, &c. 2. The expense of house-keep- 
ing is reduced, in proportion as there are fewer 
families of farmers to maintain. 3. The farmer, 
having more business, is more abroad in the 
world; is conversant in a higher line of life; and 
thus, having more opportunities of information, 
he. in fact, becomes better informed; and as he 
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ground in his hands, he is thence omuahth vy < 
troduce an improvement in practice or in stock, 
from another quarter, or detter enabled to p 
it himeell, from his own observation and ey. 
ence. 

The real produce of the lands becomes thus Aug. 
mented; and as there is less of it consumed a 
home, (there being fewer men and horses to 
maintain), a still greater proportion -goes to 
market. 

The population on the land is also augmented: 
for although it be true, that the common opera. 
tions of the farm are conducted by fewer hands, 
yet there is always some extra work going fr. 
ward in the various operations of improvemeni: 
such as, in hedging, ditching, levelling, drainin ; 
building, &c. which the little farmer never would 
have thought of, or never have performed, ‘The 
great farmer also excels the little tenant in a cir. 
cumstance, which, more than any thing else con. 
duces to the population of the country; which is, 
that the greater part of his servants are married, 
and have families of their 6wn: and this he chooses, 
not from any aflectation of patriotiem, but from a 
principle of more effective influence—a regard to 
his own interest; as he finds, that a numerous 
household of unmarried servants are very unma- 
nageable, and that he is better served with sober 
matried hinds, who board in their own houses, at 
less expense, and more to their satisfaction, as 
well as his own. 

The following state, in regard to this point, ofa 
farm in the vicinity of Edinburgh, consisting of 
about 280 Scottish acres, and which, prior to 1736, 
was in three farms of two ploughgates each, and 
which has since been united into one, shows this 
in & more explicit manner. 


1735. 1793. 
Families of farmers 3/| Family of the farmer |! 
Ditto of cottagers 6| Families of cottagers 14 











a 


Total families 9| Total families 1 
Horses 33 | Horses 16 
At this period, the in-| At the present period, 
crease from the married|the increase from the 
servants, was not suffi-| married servants does 
cient to keep upthe num-| much more than supply 
ber of unmarried ser-| the population necessary. 
vants, who, of course,| Their sons and daugh- 
were obtained partly{rom | ters are therefore sent to 
the neighboring villages;| supply the neighboring 
being sons of weavers,| towns, or to the smaller 
tailors, &c. farms in the , 
hood which cannot sup- 
ply themselves! There 
are also at this time, four 
young men from | 
farm at sea. 
Rent about 2301. Rent 6361. 


As to the question, How large ought a farm to 
be? I can perceive no bounds, in point of proprie 
ty, except those which nature has set to the ge 
nius of the farmer, and providence to his fortune 
for the larger that the farm be, if the tenant hes 
capital, and abilities answerable, the better it 
be, in every respect, to the community; 48 
only more produce is brought to market, but acl? 
ally more is produced, from the superior adva™ 
tages the great farmer enjoys, of being more 
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make improvements, because more wealthy; Head Il. 


30 also better inclined to do so, from being more 


intelligent. We even see, that the population of 
, country thus occupied, is augmented, from the 
cireumstance of his interest being concerned, in 
ving the preference to married servants, instead 
of lads and boys, and superannuated men, with 
which the smail farms are peopled. ‘That he does 
jot employ the whole progeny of these hinds, is a 
qvorable circumstance to the public, as they serve 
jg an excellent nursery for the supply of the me- 
chanical branches, which not only cannot be re- 
enuited from a country laid out in small farms, but 
are themselves drained of their youth, to keep up 
ihe population of that unproductive system.* 

Instead, therefore, of inquiring what ought to 
be the size of a farm, an assize ought to be held 
on the judgment of the farmer, and the capital he 
is able to command; for although it may be re- 
marked, that the powers of the mind, even in the 
same person, expand and contract, according to 
the situation in which he may for some time be 
placed, yet there can be no doubt, also, that there 
are people whose genius far surpasses the general 
nua, in whatever circumstances they may be 
laced. ‘Thus, while it would require a man of 
considerable abilities to manage, in the best man- 
net, a farm of 300 acres in tillage, I should sup- 
pose, that were the vast abilities of a Foz, or of a 
Pitt, to be concentred on agriculture, with an in- 
dination to the profession, they could, with equal 
ease, manage a farm of ten times the extent: at 
ast, those who undertake such a charge, and 
do justice to the subject, might be considered, in 
agriculture, as those two great characters are in 
piitics, among the most enlightened of their com- 
patniots, 

A farm in the vicinity of a great town, requires 
nore abilities to manage, in proportion to its ex- 
lent, than a farm in a more remote situation; be- 
cause the branches of operation are more minute- 
\y divided, and the sources, from which the reve- 
tue is obtained, flow in more various channels; 
while the general economy of the whole is regu- 
lated by more uncertain and variable principles. 

4 Of several farms in the possession of one farm- 
er, lying at a distance from one another. 

In this system, the advantages are not altoge- 
her 80 great as when the farms are contiguous: 
For, Ist, I'he contrast in the soil gives no advan- 
ge in the labor; nor can the strength of the whole 

concentred on one object: of course, a greater 
‘pense in labur is incurred. 2d, As the master 
‘annot oversee the whole personally, he must dele- 
gle his authority in part to an overseer, which 

om turns out so effective. But, in other re- 
pects, the advantages are nearly equal; and in 
Population it is superior; for more people are re- 
ured todo the same work. The profit, of course, 
will be diminished; but as the farmer will be more 
‘the practice of traversing the country, ke will 
naturally become more intelligent, and thence car- 
on his plans more yudiciously. 





" It is curious to observe the cant of declamation 
he depopulating the country) which has, for these 
, forty years, been kept up against the uniting of the 
“ull farms, which has taken place chiefly in that pe- 

; Which has not only been an era of great agricul- 
ve provement, but the population, from actual in- 
sation, has increased, in Scotland, near 300,000 

» or about one-fifth of the whole. 

Vou. VI.—70 





Of farms altogether in pastuR®E, including a 
small proportion of tillage, for raising corn and 
potatoes for the residenters. 


These may also be considered under the same 
subdivisions as in the former head. 

1st, With respect to mechanics interfering with 
this system, there is hardly an instance, though 
it would be much more for their advantage, ifthey 
converted their pitiful possessions to the mainte- 
nance of a milch cow, or the rearing of a young 
beast, than, in their present wretched system of 
tillage, oppressing themselves, and disgracing the 
country. But, for this purpose, it would be neces- 
sary that their patches were inclosed : but that 
would be by far too great an exertion for their 
genius; and so I shall leave them to their own 
mismanagement. 


2d, Of small pasture farms in the occupation of 
tenants having no other occupation. 


There cannot well be a very emall farm of this 
description, as the attention required would not be 
sufficient employment, neither would the profit to 
be derived be a sufficient recompense for constant 
attention. ‘They must necessarily, therefore, be 
of greater extent than the small arable farm, 
where there is always abundance of employment 
to the little tenant; and although there may be lit- 
tle recompense to him asa master, yet he is gene- 
rally understood to be sufficiently remunerated 
for the labor which, as a servant, he bestows 
upon it. 

The same circumstance which promotes the 
prosperity of a corn farmer on an arable farm, and 
the consequent prosperity of the country, will, I 
am persuaded, operate in the same manner upon 
a cattle-farmer in a pasture farm, viz. that the 
larger that the concern be, if the tenant has abili- 
ties answerable, the more enterprising will he be- 
come, and the country will the more speedily be 
improved in the breed of cattle, and melioration of 
pasture lands. 


3d, Of two or more farms lying contiguous, in the 
occupation of one tenant. 


That the tenant in this situation will be more 
wealthy and more intelligent, and hence, being 
more enterprising, will be more beneficial to the 
country, has already, in the foregoing article, been 
noticed ; in addition to which, the following re- 
marks occur. 

A man will be able to manage a pasture 
farm of greater value and greater stock, on a rich 
soil, than on a poorer one, which must be more 
extensive to yield the same produce, and will 
therefore require more exertion to oversee. The 

uantity of land and quantity of stock that a 
farmer may have abilities to manage in a pasture 
farm, may be vastly greater, than in a farm un- 
der tillage ; as there are fewer servants to oversee, 
and as the process of breeding and feeding cattle 
is much Jess complex than that of raising corn. 

The effect on population, of uniting two or more 
pasture farms into one, will be much the same, as 
formerly stated, with regard to farms in tillage; 
for, although the tenant may be enabled to keep 
fewer herds, yet he will naturally choose that these 
should be married men, boarding in their own 
families : even were this to produce no increase 
of population, it ought to be held as beneficial to 
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the country ; for the great farmers’ herds have a 
better chance of getting full employment, than in 
a small farm tending a small flock, 

«‘ The herd diminutive, of many hues;” THomson. 


where they are little better than half idle: fora 
population of idle people ought to be exploded; 
as not only are the faculties of these people them- 
selves locked up for want of exertion, but the 
money which their maintenance requires, is thus 
diverted from the channels of enterprise and im- 
provement into which it might otherwise have 
flowed. 

4th, Of several pasture farms, at a distance from 

each other, in one tenant’s occupation. 


The effects in this case are almost the same as 
if the farms lay contiguous, provided each sepa- 
rate farm has all the varieties of pasture, and pro- 

r shelter for the cattle ; but if this is not the case, 
it were better for the farmer (and for the public) 
that they lay conterminous to one another, as they 
thereby could afford accommodation, to the mutu- 
al advantage of the whole. So far, also, as loss 
may arise from the master not being able to su- 
perintend the whole, so far will there be a disad- 
vantage in having distant farms in pasture, as 
well as distant farms in tillage ; but, on the other 
hand, as was before observed, the farmer himself 
will become more intelligent, in proportion as he 
has to traverse a greater range of country, from 
which he will the more readily introduce or make 
improvements in the breed or management of his 


flock. 
Head ITI. 
Of arable and pasture united. 

Whatever has been said respecting the size of 
farms, in the two former heads, is equally applica- 
ble to this; the larger that the farms are, the more 
intelligent and enterprising will the farmer him- 
self be; and hence, from his more spirited and ju- 
dicious exertions, the community at large will de- 
rive a greater advantage. 

This mode, or system of farming, is the most 
judicious of the whole, as it promotes the interest 
of all parties concerned, the proprietor, the tenant, 
and the public at large, more than either of the 
two modes separately. It promotes the interest of 
the proprietor, by affording him a greater rent: it 
promotes the interest of the tenant; because he 
will be able to manage a greater extent of land, 
than in a farm wholly in tillage; and he will have 
more intercourse with the world, than in a farm 
wholly in pasture; and hence, performing more 
business, and being more enlightened, he will be- 
come more weulthy. Finally, it promotes the in- 
terest of the public; because a greater proportion 
of the produce will be brought to market, and 
even a@ greater crop produced. This arises from 
two causes: Ist, there will be fewer unproductive 
eattle to eat up the produce at home: 2d, The 
{ands being alternately in tillage and in grass, 
they will be kept ig better condition; and the crops 
of eorn, and of hay or pasture, will be more luxu- 
giant, and of a better quality. 

With respect to population, this system is unfa- 
vorable in ope case, and favorable in another. It 
is unfavorable in the case ef converting a farm, 
that had been wholly in tillage, into part tillage, 
and part pasture; for pasture land always requires 
fewer people to manage it, thar lands in tillage 
put for the same reason, it is favorable to, or in-’ 
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creasive of population, when pasture lands a, 
converted to the production of grain. fn a grey 
roportion of the best lands of yr it would 
highly for the advantage of all parties, thy 
this system were adopted, instead of the grazing 
stem, which prevails without variation, |, 
otland, however, the case is different; there, ih, 
greater part of the arable lands, which formerty 
were kept wholly under the plough, have bee 
most judiciously improved, from the introductio, 
of this alternate system, and which has, to a cg. 
tain extent, diminished the number of people em. 
ployed in agriculture, greatly to the mortification 
of the gloomy-minded declatmers against the pre. 
sent times, who, in the blindness of their rage, de. 
nounce the uniting of small farms as the cause of 
this mistaken national mee But, even wer 
this notion to be well founded, (and it would not 
be difficult to show that it is not, ) yet surely iti, 
not solely the numbers of people employed in any 
profession, that ought to render them sep 
in the state ; regard must also be had to the ing. 
nuity with which they are actuated, and the in. 


dustry with which they carry on their operations, 
People, not judiciousty employed, are little better 
to the state than if they were not employed A all, 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
ROUGH FIELD NOTES. 


No. I. 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal. 


This canal is one of the most interesting, and, in 
point of construction, one of the greatest works in 
our country. It was commenced ten years ago; 
and packet boatscan now ascend to Williame 
port, rather more than 100 miles above Washing- 
ton. It leaves the head of tide-water at. a 
town, and will terminate somewhere on the 0: 
near Pittsburg. The whole length, when com- 
pleted, will not be less than 340 miles. This route 
may be divided into three sections: first, the 
eastern, from Georgetown to near Cumberland, 
187 miles ; second, the section on which is the 
summit level, from Cumberland to the north o! 
Casselman’s River, 71 miles; and third, from the 
last named place to the Ohio, 85 miles. 

The rise on the first division is 635 feet; the 
whole lockage on the second, 1961 feet ; and the 
fall on the third, 619 feet; making the lockage 
the whole canal $215 feet. On the second div- 
sion, there will be a tunnel, of rather more than 4 
miles long, under a ridge of the Alleghany, 96) 
feet in elevation. What a stupendous undertak- 
ing! If ever completed, to see it will be worth 
a trip across the Atlantic. 

From Georgetown the canal rises, by a rapid 
succession of 5 locks, 35 feet. At Harper's Ferry 
it attains an elevation of 255 feet above tide, ¥! 
means of 32 locks. The locks are all built : 
stone, hewn on the face, 100 feet long and ! 
feet wide in the clear, and are from 6 to 8 feet lit. 
The canal itself'is 60 feet wide at water- 
and 6 feetdeep. Fora few miles above 
town, the dimensions are even greater, ‘The ag 
path is 10 feet wide at top. The embankmenls 
the part now in use have become solid and firm. 





The canal slope of the embankments is cover" 
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for the greater part of the way, with broken stone, 
measuring not more than an inch or two cube, 
to prevent abrasion. The stone is found to pre- 
grve the banks well, and will be used for this 
purpose throughout. | xe 

After leaving Georgetown, until the principal 
ails are passed, the banks on either side of the 
Potomac crowd on the river, and the canal clings 
ong the northern bank with frequently perpendi- 
cular bluffs of rock, 50 feet high one side, and 
sone walling on the other, to protect it from the 
rivet. The valley of the river, however, soon 
widens. ‘The receding hills give more room for 
the cana!, and a better location is obtained on a 

tle slope, free at once from the heavy cutting or 
walling. ‘The hills frequently again approach the 
river, and again there is very heavy work. Such 
are the general features of the location from 
Georgetown to the Point of Rocks, at which place 
the Potomac breaks threugh the first range of the 
Blue Ridge, under the appellation of the Catoc- 
tin Mountains. From this point to Harper’s Fer- 

, the canal son a gp aan Orne reens run 
side by side, frequently along the side of precipi- 
ious hills, with rocks a a hundred feet 
above them. 

At several places below the Point of Rocks, 
the canal cuts through the beautiful Potomac 
breccia, the material of the columns in the hall 
of congress at Washington: in fact, those co- 
lumns were taken from this very place. There 
wasa long suit between the canal and railroad 
compames, with regard to the right of way he- 
tween the Point of Rocks and Harper’s Ferry. 
The canal company, being the first chartered, and 
believing that the railroad would seriously injure 
their interests, strenuously opposed the passage of 
the railroad. ‘The suit was decided against the 
railroad company; but the matter was alierwards 
compromised, and, in consideration of a certain 
sum of money, the right of way was granted to the 
railway. 

The Monocacy and Catoctin aqueducts, across 
tireams of the same names, are the principal struc- 
ures below Harper’s Ferry. ‘The former consists 
of 7 arches, each about 55 feet span, the latter of 
darches. ‘They are built entirely of stone. A 
part of the Catoctin aqueduct fell down about 
June last, and they are now engaged in repair- 
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lng it. 
Harper's Ferry is situated in the fork of the 
Potomac and the Shenandoah. You have heard 
much of the scenery in its vicinity. My anticipa- 
lous were very great, but they were not disap- 
pointed. Lreached it a little alier dark, and saw 
it both by day and moon-light. On approaching it 
om the Point of Rocks, the scenery combines 
oh beauty and sublimity. The Blue Ridge is 
‘on passed, and the traveller is enclosed by 
mountains—the river falling and tumbling over 
tocks—the quiet canal calmly winding its way in 
graceful curves—ithe long train of engine and 
“aches hurrying rapidly past—the high and rug- 
mountains on either side at times presenting 
lo the eye nothing but naked rocks, at others co- 
vered with all the tints of autumnal foliage, and 
rt mer uae with its reflected light streaming 
ng the bosom of the water, all combine to fur- 
sh a scene truly enchanting. A little farther, 
the course of the river becomes more and 
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nor can the eye find where it enters the barrier of 
mountains. On reaching Harper’s Ferry, the 
effect of the rane is still increased: up the 
Potomac or down the Potomac, or up the She- 
nandoah, all is beautiful. 


Alexandria Canal and Aqueduct. 


The proper termination of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio canal is undoubtedly at Georgetown ; but 
both Washington and Alexandria have deter- 
mined to extend it through their respective 
bounds. ‘To this end, Washington has expended 
a sum of $225,000 in converting what was once 
an ugly and filthy creek, into a broad canal, 
which extends through the lower part of the 
ground of the corporation, to the east branch of 
the Potomac. The Alexandria canal is on the 
south side of the Potomac, and is to be united to 
the Chesapeake and Ohio canal, by means of an 
aqueduct, now in the course of construction, at 
Georgetown. Think of a navigable canal being 
carried across the tide-water of the mighty Poto- 
mac! The aqueduct will consist of nine spans 
of about ninety feet each. It was commenced 
four years ago, and has heretofore proceeded 
slowly. They seem now, however, to be push- 
ing the work with more energy; and it will not 
be long before the canal boats will be gliding 
across, at an elevation of 35 feet above the surface 
of the water. One abutment and 3 piers are now 
finished ; 2 other piers are above high-water, and 
8 have yet to be founded. The masonry of the 
abutments and piers does great credit both to the 
builders and superintendents, and the coffer-dams 
and fixtures, (accounts of which have been pub- 
lished in some of the European journals, ) show 
great professional knowledge on the part of their 
engineers. The piers are founded on solid rock, as 
much as 35 or 40 feet below the surface of the 
water. A steam engine is used to pump the wa- 
ter from the coffer-dams. 

As much, however, as I admire the execution 
of the aqueduct, so far as it is finished, and, indeed, 
as noble and magnificent as is the undertaking, 1 
still more wonder at the consummate folly which 
throws away hundreds of thousands in construct- 
ing a canal by the side of such a river as the Po- 
tomac. A striking comment on the wisdom with 
which this work was conceived, is the faet that a 
steamboat plies almost hourly between George- 
town and Alexandria, and the faet, that Fsaw at 
the wharf of Georgetown, at the very head of this 
canal, a full-rigged ship of not less than 350 or 400 
tons. It is attributable to the same petty jealousy, 
no doubt, which is so often found throughout our 
widely extended country, causing immense sums 
to be sometimes expended in vain, and, at others, 
preventing the expenditure of a eent, where 
thousands might be expended with profit. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad: 


This work was commenced in 1828, and is in- 
teresting in as much as it was one of the first rail- 
roads in. this country—and because its: company 
has-done more than any other to advance and im- 
prove the railway system. Almost every different 
kind of superstructure has been tried, and experi- 





Note intricate ; its egress can no longer be traced, 


menis made without regard to cost, in order to at- 
\tain that which was.really best. 
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The railroad leaves the head of Pratt street, in 
Baltimore, and passes across the country for 9 
miles to the Patapsco. In this distance there is 
much heavy work—excavations and embank- 
ments as much as from 40 to 70 feet. In this part 
of the route is the Carrolton viaduct, well worthy 
of notice. It is built of hewn granite, consists of 
two arches, one of 80 feet span across Gwynn’s 
Falls, and a smaller one of 20 feet span for a road- 
way. ‘The whole length is 312 feet—from sur- 
face of water to top of the parapet is 52 feet, and 
the width between the parapets is 26 feet. The 
cost of this viaduct was 853,000. 

Afier striking the Patapsco, the railway follows 
the valley of that river to its head, about 40 miles 
from Baltimore. For this distance it follows close!y 
the windings of the river, and for nearly the whole 
way constitutes a shelf along a precipitous hill- 
side. It crosses the Patapsco once, about 15 miles 
from town, by a stone bridge, 375 feet long, and 
consisting of 4 arches, two of 54 feet span, and 
two 21 feet. This bridge is a handsome structure 
of unhewn granite of the best quality, an abun- 
dance of which is found in the vicinity. A small 

uantity of granite was carried from this place to 
ashington, for the new Treasury buildings; but 
rouch the larger portion of the granite for that 
immense pile came from James River. These 40 
miles are a continued series of curves, and curves 
too of small radivs ; some of the curves having a 
radius of only 395 feet. The evil of bold curva- 
ture in a railroad was not so well understood 
when this road was built. The company is now 
actively engaged in altering their location in many 
places, and grading a new way in order to avoid 


some of their worst curves. In one place they 


will have to cross and recross the Patapsco, mak- 
ing two expensive bridges. 


~ 


rom the head of the Patapsco to the head of 
Bush creek, a tributary of the Monocacy, a dis- 
tance of four miles is occupied in crossing Parr’s 
Ridge. ‘This is the dividing ridge between the 
waters of the Patapsco and thuse of the Potomac, 
and is 813 feet above mid-tide, at Baltimore. It 
is ascended by two inclined planes, the first 2150 
feet long and 80 feet high, the second 3000 feet 
long and 100 feet high. On the top there isa level 
600 feet in length, intended for the location of the 
machinery for working the planes. On the oppo- 
site side, the road in like manner descends from 
this ridge by two inclined planes, the first being 
3200 feet long and 160 feet high, the second 1900 
feet long and 81 feet high. These planes are at 
present worked by horse-power, and are an annual 
expense of $25,000 tothe company. The day 1 
crossed this ridge, each coach, (and there were 3 
coaches of the largest class,) was drawn by 6 
white horses, These planes might have been 
avuided by grades of 80 feet to the mile, and I am 
glad to see that the company is now engaged in 
making that alteration. The planes are all straight. 

From the western foot of Parr’s ridge, the road 
follows down the valley of Bush Creek, to near 
its junction with the Monocacy. It then crosses 
this stream, and after running down its valley a 
mile or two, strikes across the country to the 
Point of Rocks, on the Potomac. This portion 
of the road has less bold curvature than any other. 
though there is no part of it where the curves are 
not very objectionable. The Monocacy is crossed 
by a bridge 350 feet long, of 8 spans 110 feet each. 


————— 


The piers and abutments are of stone, but th 
superstructure of wood. After crossing the Mono. 
cacy, there is a branch to Fredericktown, 3 miles 
long. From the Point of Rocks to Harper's Fey. 
ry, as I mentioned before, the railroad rans up the 
vailey of the Potomac, along side of the cana 
At Harper’s Ferry it connects by a bridge with 
the Winchester road, penetrating 32 miles up the 
finest valley of Virginia. This bridge consists of 
stone piers and wooden superstructure, on the 
plan of the celebrated Schaffhausen bridge, |, 
consists of 6 spans of 140 feet each. It is now 
much out of order and considered unegafe for loco. 
motives. The Winchester road leaves Harpers 
Ferry on trestle work, which is planked over, and 
forms by moonlight one of the most beautiful pro. 
menades I ever saw, running immediately up the 
middle of the Shenandoah valley, with high 
mountains towering on either hand. 

The valley of the Patapsco furnishes scenery 
singularly wild and interesting , and the ravine of 
Bush Creek not much less so, with which the rich 
and highly cultivated country, through which the 
road passes from the Monocacy to the Potomar, 
furnishes a striking and beautiful contrast. § 
that there are few roads on which you can travel 
the same distance with such delightful scenery. 
From Baltimore to Harper’s Ferry, the road is §] 
miles long, and has cost about $28,000 per mile. 
The grades on this road, with a few exceptions, 
are less than 30 feet to the mile. 

From Baltimore for 58 miles there are two 
tracks laid; for the remaining distance, only one 
has been yet put down. One of the tracks for 90 
miles consists of iron plates 2} by $ inches on 
stone rails; all the rest consists of wooden sills, 
bedded every four feet on broken stone. Into thee 
sills is keyed a rail 6 inches square, and onthe rai 
a plate 2} by g inches. The stone and iron track 
is used as little as possible ; much of the iron has 
been taken up, and cross ties of wood put on the 
stone. Ina few days they will begin to put new 
superstructure throughout, on a plan which will be 
both strong and lasting. They will make ther 
road-bed in the first place of broken stone ; on this 
will be bedded longitudinal string-pieces, on which 
will be put cross-ties every 3 feet. These ties 
will support a ‘T’ rail, weighing 41 to 45 lbs. pet 
yard. Itis a source of no small degree of plee- 
sure and admiration, to see a company that has 
expended such large amounts of money uselessly, 
and worse than uselessly, still pushing boldly 0, 
gathering experience from its errors, atid prosecul- 
ing its noble undertaking with an enterprise and 
energy that must ensure success. ‘The company 
manufactures its own engines and cars, and has 
very extensive workshops in Baltimore. The 
company has my best wishes; it has done much 
for the cause of internal improvement, and ba 
uniformly exhibited a degree of liberality and ¢ 
terprise not often met with. 


From the Practical Farme 
CLEANING NEAT CATTLE. 


The following we translated, and we would!" 
vite the attention of farmers to the subject. 





German correspondent is the right kind of @ mat: 
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fle gives his notions well confirmed by experience. 


— Editor. 
Xenia, Ohio, June 14th, 1838. 

Mr. Eprror—Allow me, through the “ Far- 
mer,” to say a word to my fellow farmers on, what 
seems to me, an important subject. In this coun- 
try, you will seldom find a curry-comb and hand 
iF in the cow-stable ; but I consider them indis- 

osable in the cow-stable, as in the horse-stable. 
Why farmers do not curry and brush their cows, I 
know not, unless it be that they think cleanliness 
ig not so necessary to the cow as to the horse. 

But if we will, for a moment, consider the evils 
arising from this neglect, the importance of keep- 
ing cows clean must strike every reflecting mind. 
itis well known that no animal, neither horse nor 
cow, can be healthy, unless the insensible perspi- 
ration goes on regularly, and this can never be go- 
ing on if cows are kept in a dirty stable, and no 

ns taken to rub off carefully the dirt or matter 
which obstructs the vessels or pores of the skin. 
| Wherever cows are regularly curried and rub- 
) bed they are invariably stronger and in a healthier 
condition ; not liable to cutaneous and other dis- 
eases; and from experience I know they yield more 
milk, and that too of a better quality—a cleaner 
= richer cream, and sweeter butter, necessarily 
W. 
I make ita practice to curry my cows oncea 
day very carefully—I never suffer any dung to 
stick to their coats—it looks bad, and injures the 
cows. This useful animal does not deserve such 


) 

dirty treatment. Give them litter sufficient, and 
) note the dung regularly, and this part is accom- 
1 plished. 


‘ Many of our farmers seem to think that in or- 
der to have healthy and good cows, you need only 
feed them with a sufficiency of food; however, I 
am fully convinced from experience, that cows may 
be well supplied with food, still they will not be as 
profitable as they would be if kept perfectly clean, 


Maria,acow,toWm.Gray - - - 561 
Melvira, and calf,tosame - - - 1005 
Marchioness, yearling heifer, W. C. Goodloe 407 
Moss Rose,toW.G.Clay - - -+ 875 
Tulip, old, to Thomas Y. Brent ae 
Beauty, to John and Joseph Collier - 476 

$8187 
Below is a list of some of the fine mixed bloods: 
Lady Morgan, yearling heifer, sold to 


W. Scott, for - - - - - 550 
Snow drop, acalf,toN. P. Rogers - 325 
Lucilla, yearling, to James Batterton = - 8340 
Julia Jackson, to Enoch Kirby -~ - 195 
Rosetta, acalf,tosame - - - - 155 
Lily, to John Collier - - -~ - 190 
Josephina, toMosesRyan - - - 205 
Red Beauty,tosame - - -— - 375 
White Lily, to John Desha - - - 105 
Young Nell, to John Graves -~ - 140 

$2580 

Amounting inallto - $10,967 





From the Silk Grower: 
SILK-CULTURE. 


Having fed a small number of silk-worms the 
past season, and having, as { suppose, succeeded 
well, I send you a brief account of my fixtures, 
feeding, &c. If you think my experience will in 
the least degree aid the good cause in which we 
are in common engaged, you are at liberty to pub- 
lish it. My cocoonery in 36 feet by 18, two sto- 
ries high, lathed and plastered, with a chimney in 
each end, and a cellar under the whole. The 
building is substantial and well finished. It has 
28 windows and 5 doors, blinds and venitian shut- 
ters. The building was intended to be converted 
into a dwelling in the event of its not being used 


ing perspiration, as above stated ; besides this, if] as acocoonery. ‘Two rows of shelves, the whole 


cows are kept perfectly clean, they will thrive upon 
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y and free from all kind of dirt and matter obstruct- 
e 
It 
; a less quantity of foo 


Cows are often subject to have swollen teats and 

8 udders, as well as other excrescences. These may 
et be prevented ifthe parts be occasionally washed 
A with warm water. ‘The udder and teats should be 
a8 carefully washed immediately before the cow is 
yy milked. It has been well said by Loudon: “ Go 
N, to the cow stall—take with you cold water and a 
s udder clean before 


I sponge, and wash each cow 


length of the building, were put up, each shelf one 
foot above the other, so that I had large aisles 
between the rows of shelves and around them, 
affording ample room for feeding the worms and 
changing the hurdles. Mvy hurdles are three by 
four feet, made with cotten twine, not knit, but 
crossed as a bed-cord. I supposed I had,accom- 
modations for feeding 2 or 300,000 worms hatched 
in succession. I accordingly procured two ounces 
mammoth white eggs, from Mr. Stone, of’ Bur- 


nd milking ; dowse the udder with cold water, winter lington, which were understood to come from Ger- 


ny and summer, ag-it braces, and repels heat.” 





Davin HEYMACKER. 
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D- KENTUCKY CATTLE. 


mantown Pa., and several ounces of sulphur 
colored, from Mr. Comstock, of Harttord. These 
were all putin glass jars, and placed in the ice- 


house about the Ist of April. The 15th of June 
the mammoth white were taken out and exposed 


them hatched, which was ail J obtained from the 


The following are prices obtained for a part of'a|two ounces. I then exposed those [ obtained 
stock of fine blooded cattle, belonging to the estate | from Hartford, not one of which hatched. Dis- 
of the late General James Garrard, as we find it | appointed in my eggs, I called on Mr. A. M. Je- 

hs inthe Paris (Kentucky) Citizen. ‘The list em-| rome, of Princeton, who supplied me with a pa- 
k es all the thorough-bred cattle offered for sale. | per of eggs which were in the process of hatch- 
Xception, sold to Brutus J. Clay & Co, $1830] ing. These I brought home on the 26th of June, 


Eclipse, a calf, George M. Bedford - — - 


in- 


a. 


C 688 | and about 25,000 of them hatched. I had then 
Wor erry,acow,to Gen. John Pratt- - 1125/altogether about 30,250 worms. I placed them 





Matilda, to Brutus J. Clay& Co. -  - 920/)all onthe shelves in thesecond story ; about 12,000 
anny Kemble, a calf; to Kemus Payne 880! on one side of the room, and the balance on the 
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for hatching, and in a few days, about 5250 of 
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other side. I fed the whole on the multicaulis, 

wn from roots and cuttings planted this spring. 
Dering the whole time of feeding, the tempera- 
ture ranged verre being several days as high 
as 93 degrees Fahrenheit, and seldom less than 
72 degrees. 

When I commenced, all the knowledge I had 
on the whole subject was “‘ book knowledge.” I 
had never seen a cocoonery, and never but once 
had seen worms feeding. My colored man, who 
had never seen worms, gathered the leaves and 
fed the worms until within about two weeks of 
winding, when I employed an aged man to assist 
him. Having some leisure, | spent considerable 
time in the cocoonery, determined to watch the 
feeding with care. A premium of $100 having 
been offered by the Monmouth Silk Manufacturing 
Company, to the person who would raise the 
greatest number of pounds of cocoons from the 
sixteenth of an acre, { measured the above quan- 
tity of land, and planted it with roots set upright, 
the rows eighteen inches apart, and the trees 
eight inches apart inthe rows. The 12,000 worms 
above alluded to, I fed on the premium trees. 
The drought continuing so severe, and fearing the 
leaves on the premium trees would fail, on the 
19th of July 1 took off about 5000, for which I 
borrowed leaves to carry them through. From 
this time it required 143 pounds of leaves. In 
about twenty-six days the mammoth white ne 
to rise, andin about 31 days all, or nearly all, had 
risen. On the 28th day a few of the alaiet be- 
gan to wind, and by the 35th day, all had wound. 
Asa ey rule we fed four times a day, never 
at night. After the second week we changed the 
hurdles every two or three days; the room was 
well ventilated, and always sweet and clean. Al- 
though mre attention was given to all the worms, 
yet a little more attention was given by myself to 
the premium worms. They were fed just as of- 
ten as they consumed the leaves previously given, 
and the difference in the size of the cocoons was 
obvious, the premium cocoons being very percep- 
tibly the largest and most firm. The whole num- 
ber of pounds of cocoons from the worms fed as 


above, was 86 Ibs. 9 oz.; the whole number of 


pounds fed on the premium trees was 38, or if an 
allowance is made for borrowed leaves, allowing 
21 pounds of leaves to a pound of cocoons, the 
number fed on premium trees would be 31 pounds, 
14 oz. Of the mammoth white it required 350 
cocoons to make a pound ; of the premium sulphur 
cocoons 290 to 300; 192 of the largest, after the 
floss was taken off, made a pound ; of the sulphur 
colored cocoons, not premium, it required about 
325 to make a pound. The worms were vVirorous 
and healthy during the whole time of' feeding, I 
I think remarkably so ; indeed I do not know that 
I Jost a single worm by disease. Being a healthy 
crop, I saved most of my cocoons for eggs, and I 
have about four pounds of the finest eggs I have 
ever seen. I stifled, probably, 25 Ibs. of cocoons 
in order to make a specimen of sewing silk. Au- 
gust 4th I obtained a small paper of two crop 
eggs from Wm. Imlay, Esq., of Allentown ; only 
300 or 400 of them hatched, which I fed on my 
premium trees. These were also healthy and vi- 
gorous, but they did not wind under thirty days, 
and'the cocoons were small. Owing to the impos- 
sibility of procuring eggs to hatch in successive 
crops, I have only raised 31 Ibs. 14 oz. from my 
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1-16th of an acre, though my trees are small 
than yours in Burlington. This, I believe, ig no, 
more than one-half the amount I could have 
if I had been able to procure eggs and hatch then, 
as wanted. ‘The trees do not appear now to hays 
lost any of their foliage. Enough has been done 
however, to show that raising silk is profitable 
even the first year, in the hands of the most ines. 
perienced. I hope you will write an article op 
this subject, and from what has been done, show 
what can be done. From my experience, | ay 
perfectly satisfied there is no mystery or difficulty 
in feeding the silk-worm. If the eggs are from 
healthy crop, and if the worms are kept clean anj 
well fed, success is certain, and from the acknoy. 
ledged enterprise of our people, I am perfectly gq. 
tisfied the silk business will succeed, and at no 
distant period will become a source of vast nation. 
al and individual wealth. May your valuable 
publication aid, as I have no doubt it will, in hast. 
ening this, by inducing our intelligent farmers and 
others to engage in the business. 
R. V. M’Lean. 
Freehold, N. J., Sept. 20, 1838. 
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CURIOUS EXTRACTS FROM THE ANCIENT LAws 
OF VIRGINIA. 


In a former part of this work, there were pr- 
sented many passages of history, and especially 
extracts from the older historians, in relation to the 
general policy and economy, and agriculture, and 
illustrative of the peculiar habits and condition of 
the early settlers and inhabitants of the colony of 
Virginia.* itis proposed here to offer extracts, 
equally curious and interesting, from the old laws 
of the colony, and spreading over a greater variety 
of subjects than was permitted by the purpose of 
the article referred to above. ‘Though all the ex- 
tracts which will now be offered are taken froma 
single work, ‘Hening’s Statutes at Large, 
which is accessible to every one, yet because itis 
a law book, and a voluminous one, its contents are 
scarcely known to general readers, and it is almost 
sealed to all others except the members of the 
legal profession. For this reason, whatever is 
curious and interesting in these old statutes, will 
also have, to most readers of the Farmers’ Re- 
gister, all the freshness and interest of novelty. 

The following introductory remarks and siale- 
ments of the compiler of the statutes, will best 
serve as the beginning of these extracts : 


“In June, 1619, the first assembly ever held in 
Virginia, was convened by sir George Yeardley, 
then Governor, and met at James Town ; which 
was at that time, and for many years afterwards, 
called “ James itty.” Some account of the ac® 
passed at this session, (taken from the Ancient 
Records relating to Virginia,) is given in a mole 
prefixed to the acts of 1623-4; being those of the 


earliest period now extant. 
nd 





* See pp. 754 to 760, vol. III., Farmers’ Registet- 
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«Jn May 1620, we are told by historians, that 
another assembly was heldin Virginia. Beverley, 
indeed, makes it the first legislature under the co- 
lonial government. But of the acts of this as- 
sembly there is no mention in the proceedings of 
the London Company; a circumstance which 
renders it extremely doubtful whether such an as- 
sembly was, in fact, ever held.”—Vol. I. p. 119. 

But this first legislation of the colonists seems 
never to have been formally considered and rati- 
fed by the London Company, the then proprietary 
goverament of the colony, and therefore the en- 
actments of this earliest session, whatever they 
may have been, were of no authority ; and it is 
therefore, probably, that no record of them re- 
mains. Hening says— 

“The acts passed at the general assembly in 
1619, were probably a crude, indigested mass, 
which never received the sanction of the treasurer 
and company for Virginia, in England ; without 
whose re tion, ina great and general court, 
they could not have the force of laws.”’—p. 122. 

The first actual legislation, then, occurred in 
the next session, which was in 1621, and when 
fifteen years had passed since the first arrival of 
the English settlers. Of this, the only account 
is in the following general statement, given in the 
words of the compiler. ‘This extract presents the 
curious fact, that a large and prominent portion of 
the first actual legislation of Virginia, (as well as 
much of later date, ) was devoted to the encourage- 
ment of the growth of silk—a culture which, af- 
terlying dormant for nearly two centuries, has 
now suddenly become one of’ the most engrossing 
interest throughout this country, and which now 
promises to be revived, and for the first time to be 
extensively and successfully prosecuted. 


“In November and December 1621, another 
assembly was held: an event not mentioned b 


—_— 


Stith, or any of our early historians. The acts of 
this session are very briefly noticed in the minutes 
of the London Company ; and relate entirely to 
the introduction and culture of such staple com- 
modities as the company in England recommen- 
ded; particularly the article of silk, which seems 
tohave engrossed nearly the whole attention of 
the legislature. Two acts, the one prescribing re- 
gulations for planting mulberry trees, the other di- 
recting, thatin clearing land, no mulberry trees shall 
bedestreyed, are first mentioned. The remaining 
acts of this session contain little more than an enu- 
Meration of the wants of the colony.” —p. 119. 


There was lately republished in one of the 
dewepapers, and which has been thence copied 
into many others, ‘an act, for mulberry trees,” 
passed in 1661, which was presented as the oldest 
legislation on the subject. And, subsequently, 

appeared in another print, a correction of 
that opinion, in extracts from the earlier acts of 
1656 and of 1657. These extracts will be given 
here, in their order of time. It is enough here to 





> that silk-culture was a subject of legisla- 


tive interest and action, thirty-five years before the 
earliest of these enactments, and forty years in 
advance of the other. 

The next extracts will be from the “ Laws and 
Orders concluded on by the General Assembly, 
March 5th, 1623-4.” In every extract the spell- 
ing and punctuation of the original, (as given in 
the ‘Statutes at Large,’) will be preserved. 


‘«‘ For the encouragement of men to plant store 
of corne, the prise shall not be stinted, but it shall 
be free for every man to sell it as deere as he can. 

‘That there shall be in every parish a publick 
garnary unto which there shall be contributed for 
every planter exceeding the adge of 18 years alive 
at the crop after he hath been heere a yeara bush- 
el of corne, the which shall be disposed for the 
publique uses of every parish by the major part of 
the freemen, the remainder yearly to be taken out 
by the owners at St. Tho’s his day and the new 
bushell to be putt in the roome. 

‘‘That three sufficient men of every parish 
shall be sworne to see that every man shall lant 
and tende sufficient of corne for'his family. ‘Those 
men that have neglected so to do are to be by the 
said three men presented to be censured by the 
governor and counsell. 

‘“‘ That all trade for corne with the salvages as 
well — as private after June next shall be 
prohibited.” 

‘That every freeman shall fence in a quarter 
of an acre of ground before Whitsuntide next to 
make a garden for planting of vines, herbs, roots, 
&c. subpeena ten pounds of tobacco a man, but 
that no man for his own family shall be tyed to 
fence above an acre of land and that whosoever 
hath fenced a garden and of the land 
shall be paid for it by the owner of the soyle ; 
they shall also plant Mulberry trees.” —p. 198. 

‘‘ That the proclamation for the rates of commo- 
dities be still in force and that there be some men in 
every plantation to censure the tobacco.” —p. 126. 


Our ancestors were totally without light on the 


Y| free-trade doctrine of modern political economy, 


and had little faith in self-interest serving as the 
best guide to direct the pursuits of industry. The 
statute book is full of regulations, like some of the 
foregoing, which were designed to encourage and 
compel the raising or keeping of certain products, 
and restraining or forbidding others. 

The following orders of the same session, exhibit 
the then state of’ insecurity and peril of every set- 
tler. They were enacted in consequence of the 
recent massacre of many of the colonists by the 
Indians, in 1622, which was so near being as com- 
plete as was its design. 


‘‘ That every dwelling house shall be pallizaded 
in for defence against the Indians. 

‘‘That no man go or send abroad without a 
sufficient partie will armed. 

‘¢ That men go not to worke in the ground with- 
out their arms (and a centinell upon them.) 

‘‘That the inhabitants go not aboard ships or 
upon any other occasions in such numbers, as 
thereby to weaken and endanger the plantations. 

“ That the commander of every plantation take 


‘ 
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care that there be sufficient of powder and amu- 
nition within the plantation under his command 
and their pieces fixt and their arms compleate. 
‘“‘ That there be dew watch kept by night. 
“That no commander of any plantation do 
either himselfe or suffer others to spend powder 
unnecessarily in drinking or entertainments, &c.” 
“That such persons of quality as shall be founde 
delinquent in their duties being not fitt to undergoe 
corporal punishment may notwithstanding be 
4 ymprisoned at the discretione of the commander 
q & for greater offences to be subject to a fline inflict- 
' ed by the monthlie court, so that it exceed not the 
value aforesaid.’’—p. 127. 


Among the acts of October, 1629, first appears 
the policy, which was so long approved, of limit- 
ing the extent of the cultivation of tobacco, for 
the purpose of enhancing its price, and which was 
so often attempted to be enforced by legislation, 
and with so little success. 


“Tt was put to the question whether for this 
yeare there should be an ordinance made and es- 
‘tablished for the stinting of the planting of to- 
bacco. To this the opinion of the most voices 
~was, that noe persons workeing the ground, which 
are all to be thithable, should plant above 3000 
‘plants uppon an head. 

‘¢ An exception is made where the familie con- 
4 -sisteth of children and woemen which doe not 
worke in the ground, and they to plaat not above 
1000 plants per pol.”—pp. 41-2. 


The “following are some of the proceedings of 


the governor and council, acting as a criminal 
court, in 1630: 


‘‘Dr. John Pott, late Governor, indicted, ar- 
raigned and found guilty of stealing cattle, 13 
jurors 3 whereof councillors. This day wholly 
spent in pleading ; next day, in unnecessary dis- 
putation: Pott endeavoring to prove Mr. King- 
emell (one of the witnesses against him) an hy- 
pocrite, by a story of Gusman of Alfrach the 
rogue. In regard of his quality and practice, 
judgment respited till the king’s pleasure known ; 
and all the councel became his security.”’"—p. 145. 

* Upon the presentment of the church-wardens 
of Stanley Hundred for suspicion of incontinency 
‘etweene Henry Kinge and the wife of John Jack- 
son, they lyinge together in her husband’s ab- 
sence ; it is thought fitt that the sayd Kinge shall 
ey remove his habitation from her, and not to use or 
frequent her company until her husband’s re- 
torne.”—p. 145. 

“Hugh Davis to be soundly whipped, before 
an assembly of Negroes and others, for abusing 


ay Christians, by defiling his body in lying with a 
i. negro ;* which fault he is.to acknowledge next 
Sabbath day.”’—p. 146. 


The three following acts, which are copied en- 
‘tire, throw light on the policy and economy of the 
government. The legislative encouragement or 
enforcing of corn culture was as much the usage 
7 as restraints upon tobacco culture. Tobacco was 
\ oe | , oe were first introduced in Virginia, from a 

“i ip 


Dutch ship, in the year 1620. See Beverley, pa. 51. 
Burk’s Hist. vol. i. p. 211. 





himself to the dishonor of God and shame of 


See, 
then, and for a long time afterwards, the legal 
currency of the countrv; and the bringing bad 
tobacco into market and circulation, was therefore 
something like debasing the coin of the country, 
This induced the burning of the article, as coup. 
terfeit, as well as to punish the owner for the of. 
fence. This penalty lasted much longer than its 
causes. Within thelast thirty-five years, tobacco, 
condemned by the inspectors, was still burnt by 
law, instead of being permitted to be converted 


to manure, for which purpose it would have been 
valuable. 


“ For the better furtherance and advancement 
of staple commodities, and more especially that of 
potashes and aenret, it as thought fitt, that 
every master of a flamily within the severall plan- 
tations of this colony shall use their best endea- 
vours to preserve and keepe in dry and tight 
houses or casks all those ashes that proceede and 
bee made by the wood that is burned in clearin 
their grounds, that they may be ready at all tymes 
to be delivered to those that shall require the same 
to make experiment thereof. And that every 
master of a flamily shall have a speciall care, after 
a notice thereof given, to preserve and keepe all 
their urine which shall be made in their severall 
plantations, to be disposed and bestowed as bya 
note in writing they shall receave directions the 
benefitt whereof shall the first yeare shall re- 
dounde to those that shall make the experiment. 
And the next yeare it shall bee lawfull for every 
planter to make the best benefitt hee can thereof 
tohisownuse. And for other staple commodities, 
as iron, salt, vines, &c. the whole assembly are 
willing and readie to yielde their best assistance in 
setting and raysing them, or any of them when 
they shall see any incouragement thereunto by 
such as shall bee men of experience and skill to 
perfecte such workes.”’—p. 151. 

“To prevent the want of corne which often- 
tymes doth happen to this colony by reason of the 
neglect of planting sufficient quantities thereof for 
their necessarie provisions, Jt is ordered, that two 
acres of corne or neere thereabouts bee planted for 
every head that worketh inthe grounde, and the 
same to bee sufficiently tended weeded and pre- 
served from birdes, hoggs, cattell and other incon- 
veniences. And if any planter shall be found de- 
linquent therein hee shall forfeite all his tobaccoe 
which hee made of his cropp that yeare, the one 
halfe, to the informer, the other to bee imployed 
3 publique uses for the good of the country. —p- 
152. 

‘For the improving the planting of tobaccoe 
the neglect thereof in the curing hath caused the 
same to bee of base price and small esteeme to the 
discredit and disadvantage of’ the whole colony In 
generall, for the preventing and avoyding whereof, 
It is thought fitt and accordingly ordered, That 
noe person whatsoever shall plant or tende above 
two thousand plants of tobaccoe for every he 
within his family including woemen and children. 
And tothe intent that noe tobaccoe of bad condi- 
tion may be transported out of this country, nt 
further ordered, That if any man hereailler s 
make any bad, or ill conditioned tobaccoe and vob 
fer to pay away the same to any person or per 
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commodities, it shall be lawfull for the comman- 
jer of every plantation with two or three discreete 
men of the said plantation uppon view thereof to 
burne the same. And the partie that shall bee 
found delinquent in any particle of this order shall 
bee hereby barrec ftom planting any tobaccoe 
yntil hee bee re-admitted by a General Assem- 
bly.” —ps 152. 

«For the better increase and multiplying of cat- 
tell in this colony, it is thought fitt that all the fe- 
male increase of neate cattell bee with all care and 
jiligence preserved and kepte. And that noe fe- 
male kinde of cattell bee killed unlesse they bee 
sch as are eyther past breedinge, or are likely to 
dye by some infirmity. And if any person or 

rsons shall doe contrary to this acte they shall 
undergo such censure as the Governor and Coun- 
cell shall thinke fitt to impose upon them.” 
p. 153. 


« Mynisters shall not give themselves. to ex- 
cesse in drinkinge, or riott, spendinge theire tyme 
idellye by day or night, playinge at dice, cards, or 
any other unlawfull game; but at all tymes con- 
venient they shall heare or reade somewhat of the 
holy scriptures, or shall occupie themselves with 
wme other honest study or exercise, alwayes do- 
inge the thinges which shall apperteyne to honesty, 
and endeavour to profitt the church of God, al- 
wayes haveinge in mynd that they ought to ex- 
cell all others in puritie of life, and should be ex- 
amples to the people to live well and christianlie.”’ 
p. 158, 


“Uppon a remonstrance preferr’d to the as- 
enbly, complayninge that the flrenchmen who 
were, about ten yeares since, transported into this 
country for the plantinge and dressinge of vynes, 
and to instruct others in the same, have willinglie 
concealed the skill, and not only neglected to plant 
any vynes themselves, but have also spoyled and 
ninated that vyniard, which was, with great cost, 
planted by the charge of the late company and 
theire officers here ; and yet notwithstandinge 
havereceaved all favour and encouragement there- 
uto, which hath dishartened the inhabitants 
here, It is therefore ordered that the sayd ffrench- 
men, togeather with theire families, be restrayned 
and prohibited from plantinge tobacco, uppon pe- 
naltie to forfeit theire leases, and imprisonment 
untill they will depart out of this colony.” —p. 161. 


“Be it also further ordered, That no planter or 
nayster of a famylie shall plante or cause to be 
planted above two thousand plants per pol, and 
that those that shall not jlante or be otherwise 
imployed shall not transferr or make over theire 
night of plantinge unto any other ; and to prevent 
ih greater quantities, every planter or mayster of 
‘lamylie plantinge a cropp of tobacco, more or 

» Shall be tyed to procure one of his neigh- 
urs or some sufficient man to come and nomber 
ortheire plants of tobacco, who will uppon his 
‘ath declare and testifie unto the commander of 
that place, before the tenth day of July, that he 
hath counted and nombred the sayd plants, and 
say in his conscience the iust and true nom- 
of them, which thinge yf the sayd planter or 
nayster of a famylie shall. neglect, or that the 
“mber of’ the plants is found to exceede the pro- 
Portion of 2000 per pol, then the commander is 
erehy to present it to the next mounthlie cort, 
‘td the commissioners thereof shall give present 
Vou. VI.—71 
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order to have all that whole cropp of tobacco cutt 
downe under panye of imprisonment and censure 
of the governor and counsell and grand assembly 
yf they neglect the execution thereof. Also 
uppon the neglect of the commander, he shall be 
censured in like manner.”—p. 164. 

‘It is likewise enacted, That no person shall 
tend, or cause to be tended, above 14 leaves, nor 
gather or cause to be gathered above 9 leaves 
uppon a plant of tobacco; and the several com- 
manders shall hereby have power to examine the 
truth thereof; and yf any offend, to punish the 
servants by whippinge, and to bind over the mays- 
ter unto the next quarter cort at James Citty to be 
censured by the governor and counsell.”—p. 164. 


“It is ordered and ordeyned, That no person 
shall tend, or cause to be tended any slipps of old 
stalkes of tobacco, or any of the second cropps, 
uppon the forfeiture of the whole cropp, whereof 
halfe to be to the informer, and halfe to publique 
uses as aforesayd.”’—p. 164. 


‘It 1s likewise ordered, ‘That every man work- 

inge in the ground, shall plant, or cause to be 

planted, and sufficientlie tended, this yeare, at the 

least two acres of corne per pol, uppon penaltie of 
forfeiture of their whole cropp of tobacco, yf uppon 

vewe thereof they shall be found deficient.” 

p. 166. 

The following act, passed in the session of 


1631-2, shows the continued state of danger and 
alarm : 

‘¢ All men that are fittinge to beare armes, shall 
bringe their pieces to the church uppon payne of 
every offence, yf the mayster allow not thereof to 
pay 2 Ib. of tobacco, to be disposed by the church- 
wardens, who shall levy it by distress, and the ser- 
vants to be punished.” —p. 174. 

In 1632, an unusually long and particularly pe- 
nal act was passed for improving the quality of 
tobaceo. It required that no tobacco should be 
bartered for other commodities at a lower rate 
than sixpence the pound; that no planter or mas- 
ter of a family should plant more than 2000 plants 
“per pol ;” that no more than 14 leaves on each 
plant should be tended, nor more than nine leaves 
gathered from each plant of tobacco; and that no 
second crop should be made from the suckers, (or 
“*¢seconds”’) growing after the cutting off the first 
crop. 

Another act of the same session compelled the 
planting of vines ; but it does not appear that this, 
or any other of the means of encouragement used, 
had any important effect in causing wine to be 
made. 

“Itis provided and ordered, That all workers 
upon corne and tobacco ehall this ensuinge springe 
before the first day of March next ensuinge, plant, 
or cause to be planted 20 vyne plants per pol 
uppon penaltie to forfeite one barrell of corne for 
every one that shall make default one hal‘e to be 


to him which shall make information thereof and 
the other halfe to publique uses. And the com- 





power to heare and determine this matter and to 
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see that the eayd vynes bee weeded, tended, and 
well preserved.” —p. 192. 

This act was repealed in the ensuing year, by 
the following, which directs other cultures : 


“Tt is ordered, That the 25th act made the 4th 
day of September 1632 be repealed and voyd. 
And that every planter as soone as he may, pro- 
vide seede of flaxe and hempe shall sow the 
same.” —p. 218. 


The following short act, is the origin of the 
present abominable law of inclosures, which ope- 
rates now as a heavier tax upon agriculture, anda 
greater absorber of its profite, and obstacle to its 
improvement, than all the other burdens imposed 
in taxes, or otherwise : 


** Every man shall enclose his ground with suf- 
ficient fences or else to plant, uppon theire owne 
perill.”—p. 199. 


Another act of the same session, 1632, forbids 
the killing of wild hogs, on the lands of others, 
and offers a reward for killing wolves. The set- 
tlements, then, were all in the lower tide-water 
counties, and the falls of the rivers were as yet in 
‘“back-woods.” It seems that at least one act of 
protection had been efflective—that for increasing 
the number of cattle; whereupon the assembly 
determined not only to continue the prohibition to 
kill female cattle, but also to prohibit their being 
sent abroad to the other colonies, for sale : 


‘« Whereas it doth appeare that the late preser- 
vation of female neate catle within this colony 
hath much encreased the nomber of them and 
inritcht this colony, and the continewance thereof 
yet for a tyme will much encrease the nomber of 
them further; Jt is ordered, That no cowes, 
heifers, or female catle be transported to any 
other paris out of the government of this colony 
now established, upon the forfeiture of the catle 
soe transported, or the true value of them, the 
one halfe of which forfeiture shall be to the in- 
former, and the other halfe to publique uses. And 
this act to continew in force untill the next Gene- 
rall Assembly.” —pp. 218-19. 


The limitations on producing tobacco being still 
found insufficient to increase the price, the follow- 
ing additional act was passed, in 1639, by which 
half of the good tobacco, as well as all the bad, 
was ordered to be burnt. 


“Tobacco by reason of excessive quantities 
made being soe low that the planters could not 
subsist by it or be inabled to raise more staple co- 
modities or pay their debts, Enacted, that the to- 
bacco of that year be viewed by sworn viewers 
and the rotten and unmerchantable and half the 
good to be burned. So the whole quantitie made 
would: come to 1,500000 without stripping and 
smoothing: and next 2 years 170 Ib. tobacco per 
poll stript and smoothed was to be made which 
would make in the whole about 1,300000 Ib. and 
all creditors were to take 40 Ib. fora hundred.” 
pp. 224-5. 


But tobacco being the current money in which 
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all obligations were made, and debts paid, it {. 
lowed that the effecting the much desired object 
of raising the price, would also as much increas 
the actual amount of every existing debt. Th, 
next thing necessary was to cut down every deb 
to what the assembly deemed a proper amount, 


which was provided for in the several following 
acts of the same session: 


* Noe man to be obliged to perform above half 
his covenants about freighting tobacco in 1639.” 
p. 225. 


Debtors were ‘not to pay above two-thirds of 
their debts during the stint,” or prohibition of cy|. 
tivation of tobacco.—p. 226. 


An act to plant orchards, made in 1636, (of 
which there is no other notice,) was reversed in 
1639-40, 

The following provision, made the same year, 
was a departure from the general principle of the 
fence law, but which unfortunately was not per. 
severed in: 


** Hoggs to be confined in pens by night and to 
have keepers by day or owner to satisfie all dama- 
ges done by them.”—p. 228. 


In 1642, the owners of hogs were restored to 
the rights which they continue to retain to this 
day: 


‘¢ Be it also enacted & confirmed, That ev’rie 
planter shall make a sufficient fence about his 
cleared ground, And if he be deficient therein, 
what trespass or damage he shall susteyne by 
hoggs, goats or cattle whatsoever shall be to his 
own losse and detriment.” —p. 244. 


The following enactment was made to guard 
against a singular kind of waste—the burning of 
houses, when left vacant, merely to get the nails: 


“ And it is further enacted by the authoritie 
aforesaid, That it shall not bee lawfull for any 
person so deserting his plantation as aforesaid to 
burne any necessary houseing that are scituated 
therevpon, but shall receive so many nailes a8 
may be computed by 2 indifferent men were ex- 
pended about the building thereof for full satisfac- 
tion, reservinge to the King all such rent ae did 
accrew by vertue of the former grants or planting 
of the same from the expiration of the first seaven 
years.” —p. 291. 


“To rectifie the great abuse of millers, Be it 
enacted that no person or persons shall for the 
grinding any grayne that shall be. brought volo 
ay aaa above the sixth part thereof for toll. 
p. 301. 

The following singular enactment doubtless we 
expected to remedy all complaints against the 
gentlemen of the legal profession, as it aimed " 
destroy all the attorneys at one blow, by forbidding 
their receiving any fees for their services. It" 
be presumed, from the results, that the prohibiue 
did not work well. 


“ Whereas many troublesom suits are malt 
plied by the vnekillfullness and coveteousnes 
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attorneys, whe have more intended their own 
rofit and their inordinate lucre than the good and 
penefit of their clients: Be it therefore enacted, 
That all mercenary attorneys be wholly expelled 
fom such Office, except such suits as they have 
already vodertaken, and are now depending, and 
in case any person or persons shall offend contrary 
to this act to be fined at the discretion of the court.” 


p. 302 
(7 be continued. ) 


UNROTTED LEAVES ASMANURE. LATESOWN 
WHEAT. 


To the Editor of the Farmer’s Register. 


On reading your article, in the November num- 
ber of the Register, on the subject of the use of 
leaves a8 &@ Manure, I am induced to offer you the 
hllowmg experiments which I have made with 
them, as you have solicited communications from 
the patrons of the Register. Karly in the spring 
of 1887, 1 covered about 15 acres of highland, 
with leaves taken from land cleared the previous 
winter. The land on which I put the leaves was 

rolling, and about sixty feet above the level of 
the fat land on the river. 11 was very much over- 
run with blue grass, and required a cleansiig crop. 
The leaves were spread very thickly, and then plas- 
tered, at the supposed rate of a bushel and a-half 
tothe acre. ‘The land was then ploughed deeply 
with a two-horse plough, and was soon after 
planted in corn, and cultivated altogether with the 
coulter and hoe. At first it was backward in grow- 
ing off ; but, after it started, it grew rapidly, and 
withstood thé drought of the summer, and conti- 
nued green longer than my low-ground crom | 
did not ascertain the difference between the pro- 
duct of this piece of land and other highland corn 
that | had on richer and better land; but the result 
was decidedly in favor of that to which the leaves 
were applied. 

In the fall of 1837, I covered with leaves, quite 
thickly, a piece of highland of nearly twenty 
acres, and sowed plaster on two-thirds of the lot, 
hot having enough to sow it all. The leaves were 
ploughed in, early in January, and before planting 
corn the land was well harrowed. The cultivation 
of the crop as before was altogether with the coul- 
rand hoe. It withstood the extreme drought of 
ihe past summer better than my low-ground corn ; 
and the fodder continued longer green on it, and 
the yield, though not ascertained by measurement, 
was @ very good one. 

lam quite a novice in farming; but the result of 
Uy experience (though differing from yours) is, 

tleaves ploughed in, the earlier in the fall the 
er, are a valuable manure for corn. They 
p the roots moist, and yield nourishment to the 
‘, and in a dry season have not the injurious 
eflect, that farm-pen and stable manures have, of 
m the crop so liable to burn. 
= the fall of 1836 | was stopped in sowin 
re by rain on the 13th November, and thoug 
ad only a few days’ ploughing, the weather 
‘ontinued so unfavorable that I did not finish sow- 
“g until the 14th December. The wheat sowed 
er the Ist and 13th November had come up 
Prem I finished sowing ; and that sowed last did 
‘come up until about the middle of February. 
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It then came up very well, and was nearly though 
not quite so thick as the rest of my field, all being 
on low-grounds. The weather just before harvest 
was so wet as to cause rust in a considerable part 
of my crop. I found on examination that the 
wheat I had sown between the Ist and 13th No- 
vember was very much rusted, and that sown on 
the 14th December was entirely free from it; and 
the latter yielded as well as the rest of my low- 
ground crop. This, though it is at war with the 
speculations of some of the correspondents of the 
Register, is no guessing matter, as I have taken it 
from a memorandum made at the time. The 
kind of wheat sowed was purple straw and red 
bearded, which had accidentally got mixed, and 
they are both late kinds. ‘That sowed in Decem- 
ber had only an equal chance with this humbug of 
spring wheat, and [ am quite sure the yield was 
fully equal to any spring wheat I have seen. 
Can you, Mr. Editor, or any of your eorrespond- 
ents, explain why the wheat sown in November 
should have the rust, whilst that sown one month 
later did not, when every thing was in favor of the 
first? It was sown next the river, where the land 
is light and loamy, and was put in in fine order ; 
whereas that sown in December was on stiff land, 
inclined to be wet, and, moreover, was ploughed 
before the land was in good order. The sowing 
of wheat this fall is unusually late, and the fact 
above stated may not be uninteresting to your 
readers. A PLANTER. 
James River, November 10th, 1838. 


SINGULAR AND FATAL DISEASE OF HORSES. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 

Pasquotank County, N. C. Oct. 25th, 1838. 

I have lost the greater part of my horses in 
about 15 days. Tlie lst of October I discovered 
two were sick, and they continued to sicken and 
die until I had lost seven. They were sick from 
one to ten days. The symptoms were at first, 
when moving, a rattling in the throat, and unwil- 
lingness to move quick; a discharge from the nos- 
trils of a thick ropy phlegm, and, as the disease ad- 
vanced, it changed to matter, and was offensive, 
except one; they did not appear to be in violent 
pain ; they had a disposition to eat and drink, but 
were not able to swallow—had not the least swell- 
ing about the throat—eyes not at all affected, al- 
though at times a high fever. ‘The second horse 
that was taken sick, afier living three days, and 
being unable to stand, I had killed for the purpose 
of opening. 1 was very particular in examining ; 
the lungs were very much enlarged, and discolor- 
ed; the same substance that was discharged from 
the nose was mingled with the lungs. There was 
nothing in the stomach but water ; the rest of the 
intestines were filled with such food as I should 
have expected to have found in a horse in health, 
apparently not affected in the least. No obstruc- 
tion from the throat to the stomach. The next 
was opened by a physician. His heart was very 
much enlarged, the Jungs in the same situation 
as the first. ‘That horse lived but 15 hours after 
{ discovered him to be sick. The day before his 
death he eat hearty and appeared to be well. The 
next I opened lived 10 days ; his lungs were die- 
eased more than the others, and the discharge 
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from the nostrils very offensive. His heart was 
not aflected. ‘The 4th was in the same situation. 
As soon as I discovered the disease was a fatal 
one, I separated my horses, and moved them a 
quarter of a mile from the house; but it did not 
have the desired effect. I have two horses that I] 
think will recover. All of my horses were affect- 
ed but one that had the staggers a few weeks 
previous, and 3 colts. They were fed with cut 
oats and fodder, and when they were used they 
had corn, They were all fed ia one stable except 
the colts, and all ran in the same pasture during 
the day, but my saddle horse ; he remained in the 
stable, except when in use. He was the last at- 
tacked, and had the disease light, I think in con- 
sequence of his being bled very freely before and 
after he was taken. One of my neighbors had a 
mare and colt, that remained in my pasture all the 
summer and fall, which were not affected. The 
food that was given the horses had not been dam- 
aged, and was sweet and sound ; they were water- 
ed in Pasquotank River. ‘The stables were litter- 
ed with corn-stalks and wheat-straw—were dry, 
and had no unpleasant smell that I was aware of. 
The horses had salt once or twicea week. Feel- 
ing very anxious to account for the cause of the 
afiection, and knowing no better source for infor- 
mation than your Register, I have applied to 
you, thinking that you or some of your subscribers 
may account satisfactorily for it. 
Tuomas Harvey. 


A SUGGESTION FOR IMPROVING CHIMNEYS. 


‘T'o the Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Surry Court-house, Va. Nov. Tth, 1838. 

A plan has suggested itself to me for the con- 
struction, as I think, of an improved chimney. It 
is simply this : In a common chimney, from about 
the middle of the hearth, and just under the spot 
designed for the fire, let there descend a channel 
or opening, in an inclined direction towards the 
back, so as to pass out on the back of the chimney 
the thickness of six or eight bricks below the level 
of the hearth. The size and form of this feeder, 
as I would call it, can be varied according to 
choice. [ should prefer having this, or at least the 
inner part, long and narrow, say one halfthe width 
of the fire-place, and to stretch across, or in the 
direction of the fuel luid on, so as to keep upa 
current of fresh air to the whole at once. The 
outer part of this opening may be of a different 
form ; round, square, or in any shape sufficiently 
large to admit of the passage of the ashes, &c. 
outward, and a current of air inward. 

The advantages to be derived from this plan, 
are, 1 think, several ; and one of which is of par- 
ticular importance. This is derived from the 
continual current of atmospheric air streaming 
through this channel, and by this means affording 
to the combustible matter, ew an inexhaustible 
source, an abundant supply of oxygen gas, the 
necessary and indispensable agent of all combus- 
tions ; thus feeding the flame from without, (in- 
stead of from within the room, to the great detri- 
ment of the air for animal respiration, ) which is a 
matter deserving much more attention than is 
ag given to it. Close confined rooms, with 

res burning in them for a length of time, the 





burning of candles, lamps, &c., and the breath; 

of persons in the same room, have a poisonous ef 
fect upon the lungs of animals. This, no doubt, ; 
the source of many pulmonary and /atal diseases 
We should ever keep in mind, that combustion 
and animal respiration are supported from the 
same source ; and to be regardless of this, ig to be 
regardless of our health, and consequently oy 
happiness. But this is not the only advantage {) 
be derived from this plan. It would supersede 
the disagreeable and dangerous job of taking y 
and moving the ashes from the hearth, which | 
so frequently necessary. ‘These, as they were 
formed, would be saved or separated from the 
coarser unburnt coal by small rods of iron, org 
coarse wire grate, let into the hearth over the 


mouth of the feeder, and conducted away through 
the opening into whatever may be prepared {or 
their reception. Some precaution would be pe. 
cessary in keeping the fresh ashes from the wind 
during dry weather. D. §, 


THE NORFOLK COMMERCIAL CONVENTION. 


The second commercial convention of Virginia 
has been recently held; and the manner of its 
procedure, and conclusions reached, are, in the 
general, such as to promise well for the improve- 
ment and commercial independence of the state. 
This convention, more fortunate than its predeces- 
sor, kept clear of party questions, and even of the 
suspicion or imputation of the influence of party 
objects. This was as it should be; and Virgin- 
ians and Carolinians, of different political parties, 
and of various interests, met here, with the one 
common object which all zealously and earnestly 
urged—that of sustaining the commercial inde- 
pendence and general good of the states which 
they represented. 

The most important and practical results of the 
deliberations of the body, will be presented in the 
reports of committees considered and deliberately 
approved, and in the resolutions founded thereon, 
and adopted by the convention. These were, the 
report of the general committee on the causes of, 
and remedies for, the decline of our direct trade 
with Europe—the report of the committee 00 
agriculture—the report of the committee on manu: 
factures—and the report of the committee on bank- 
ing—together with the resolutions on each, ® 
amended and passed by the convention ; and als? 
the single general resolution adopted on the poli 
cy of the commonwealth in regard to internal im- 
provements, by the construction of canals, ral: 
ways, &c. ‘This subject, important as it is in “* 
self, was here but subsidiary to the main olyec! ¢ 
the convention, and should by no means have 
been permitted to occupy the foremost ground = 
debate, and the greater part of the whole time ol 
the session. But, unluckily, some thought an °P 
posite course expedient; and which was more 
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ike to subserve other interests than the great 
cause of internal improvement. The result of all 
the long and earnest debate on this subject was 
the adoption of the following resolution, (as 
amended by the convention, ) the remainder of the 
ceries being indirectly rejected, by a close test vote 
to lay on the table, to remain there. 

«Resolved, in the opinion of this convention, that 
aliberal system of internal improvement is one of 


the best foundations for a direct import trade, and 
the surest means of effecting it.” 


It would be. very incorrect to infer that those 
who opposed the rejected resolutions were oppos- 
edto a proper and liberal system of internal im- 
provement. It is believed, that if there were any 
members so opposed, they were very few in 
number. But the objections entertained were to 
the wide scope and ultra character of the resolu- 
tions—the descending to details and propositions of 
very doubtful character, at least, and which, even 
if judicious, and proper to be approved, belonged 
only to a body having legislative power—and in 
addition to these objections, that of spending the 
limited time of the convention in debate, which 
would certainly be fruitless and profitless to the 
public good, upon an inferior question, which it 
was impossible to fully. consider, or harmoniously 
to agree upon. 

But, notwithstanding the waste of time on these 
rejected propositions, there was great delibcration 
and attention given to the several reports and re- 
solutions which have been referred to. Of course, 
a body which can enact nothing, is not required to 
enter upon details, nor to scrutinize them very 
closely. But the main questions on the business 
of the convention, in their general purport and 
bearing, were decided upon carefully and delibe- 
rately. ‘There never was a similar body more at- 
tentive, more laborious, more guarded against 
surprise, or the insecurity caused by indolence and 
carelessness, until all that was considered the bu- 
siness of the convention had been decided upon. 
After the last expected of these subjects had been 
voled upon, (which was the report and resolution 
of the committee on manufactures, ) and when the 
necessary hour of final adjournment was close at 
hand, and nothing more was counted on but the 
usual resolutions of mere form and routine, many 


The direct results of this meeting will be of far 
less value than the indirect. Much good is done 
merely by the meeting of fellow-citizens from dis- 
tant localities, having (as supposed at least) rival 
and conflicting interests, and who have heretofore 
permitted themselves, in a greater or less degree, 
to be influenced by sectional prejudices, and com- 
mercial jealousy. Better feelings have been al- 
ready produced, and they are cherished by all 
parties; and we are perfectly satisfied, that if 
these conventions are continued, even if no 
direct operation whatever should result, incal- 
culable benefit will be effected, in removing 
narrow-minded jealousy and blind hostility, and 
producing instead those opposite feelings be- 
tween every different locality and every differ- 
ent interest, which all true Virginians and south- 
rons must desire. Under these impressions, we 
heartily approve of the two resolutions of the con- 
vention, by one of which they recommend another 
convention to be held next November, in Raleigh, 
for North Carolina and Virginia ; and by another, 
recommend tothosestates to send some members to 
the commercial convention of the more southern 
states, which will be held in Charleston next May. 


The convention agreed with unexpected una- 
nimity in favor of the general recommendation of 
increased banking capital and banking facilities, as 
means necessary to enable our commerce and 
manufactures to have a chance for advantages 
equal to those of the northern cities. But the 
manner of increasing, and all details, (on which 
there would have been irreconcilable differences of 
opinion among some who voted together in the 
affirmative, ) the convention wisely left to be set- 
tled by the legislative power. There are few re- 
flecting persons who will not admit that Virginia 
and North Carolina have already lost much by 
not availing sufficiently of the advantages and 
benefits of banking upon correct principles, while 
they have suffered their full share of the evils and 
losses of the bad system which has prevailed. 
There were members of the convention who voted 
affirmatively on the general question of the ex- 
pediency of increased banking facilities for Virginia, 
who are utterly opposed to the main features of 
the existing bank charters—and particularly to the 
partnership interest, and connexion, between the 


of the members retired from the hall, and most of} banks and the state, and to the virtual irresponsi- 


those who remained either were unable to hear 
the resolutions offered, or did not attend to them. 
So it was, that in the conclusion of the last day’s 
session, there were resolutions offered and passed 
by avery few voting either for or against, through 
inattention or by surprise, which certainly would 
hot have passed in any previous time of the session. 
Itis as needless to specify the subjects of such ac- 


tion, as it is unpleasant to have to make any such 
Statement, 


bility of the banks for all violations of their char- 
ters and other legal as well as moral obligations, 
which irresponsibility necessarily grows out of 
that connexion, by giving them a controlling in- 
fluence over the legislature. We fully concurred 
in these views ; and would wish that the trade and 
business of banking should be left as free from the 
prohibitions of law, and the monopoly privileges 





of the older institutions, as any other branch of 
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trade ; but provided always and surely, that all cor- 
porations and individuals who may pursue the 
trade of banking, shall be held as strictly respon- 
sible for the performance of all their obligations, 
as are those who are engaged in other trades. We 
care not to what extent banks may be put in ope- 


ration in Virginia, (and without charge of bonus, 
or any other share of their profits on the part of 
the state, as monopoly: giver,) so long as proper 
care shall be used, (as is expressed in the report 
of the convention,) that “ provision be made 
against the abuse and perversion of their powers.” 

We proceed now to give the several reports 
above referred to, together with the resolutions of 
the convention, founded thereupon. 


Report and resolutions on the causes of the decline 


of the direct foreign trade, and the means of 
remedy. 


The committee who were instructed to consider 
and report upon the object of this convention, re- 
epectfully report, that they have carefully consi- 
dered the important questions submitted by the 
convention for their examination. In the prose- 
cution of their inquiries into the latent causes of 
our commercial decline, they have avoided all 
questions which invoive subjects of party prefer- 
ence or political disagreement. Such discussions 
mighi not, indeed, be wholly irrelevant, but they 
believe that there is sufficient common ground 
upon which every friend of southern commerce 
may consistently stand, without touching subjects 
ofsparty dissension, or trenching upon the lines, 
which divide the public sentiment at the present 
day. Yourcommittee, therefore, without slurring 
over any inquiry, which they deemed essential to 
a correct understanding of the important questions 
confided to them, have confined their notice to 
those plain, simple and conceded truths, which 
only require to be stated to secure the assent of all. 

ommerce is but the exchange of property, and 
however diversified and intricate some of its ope- 
rations may seem, they are merely designed to fa- 
cilitate such exchanges. The existence of trade 
between any two countries, is evidence that nei- 
ther can sufficiently supply itself from its internal 
resources, with those things that may gratily the 
wants of its people. No nation would be guilty 
of the supererogation of sending abroad to obtain 
what it was already abundantly possessed of} as 
no individual would seek his supplies beyond the 
limite of its own domain, if he could always find 
there whatever might satisfy his real or his fancied 
wants. 

The same necessity which impels a nation to 
seek abroad those things, which its own industry 
cannot supply, would prompt it to obtain what it 
wanted from the nearest and most convenient 
— nor is it probable that its trade would ever 

diverted from such a channel so long as its 
own products could be advantageously exchanged 
for those of such neighboring community. An 
individual residing in the town of Hampton, would 
scarcely submit to the delay and expense of ob- 
taining from the city of Richmond any article that 
he could purchase upon as terms in Norfolk 
Borough; and when he had effected his purchase 
in Noriolk, he would be still less disposed to bear 





| 


the unnecessary cost of its transportation to Rich. 
mond before receiving it at his own home, }) 
the case supposed, the interests of the purchase, 
would be as injuriously affected, where the ex. 
penees of this circuitous conveyance were paid 
the seller, as they would be where he is himse 
immediately subjected to the increased cost; for 
it is obvious that the seller, by undertaking to pay 
the charges of such an indirect transportation 
would be unable to sell his goods at as low a price 
as he otherwise might be, exactly the amoun 
which he is to pay for their conveyance. 

Having shown that “a direct trade‘is the naty. 
ral channel of communication between nations,” 
the committee do not deem it necessary to enter 
into any argument to prove that the trade which 
supplies the people of Virginia with foreign goods, 
imported into the northern ports, is not a direct 
trade. To those who are at all acquainted with 
the geographical relations existing between us 
and those by whom this trade is conducted, such 
an argument would be a mere waste of time, 

They proceed to consider the more important 
inquity, whether any and what part of our cop- 
sumption of foreign merchandise, is — by 
means of this indirect communication. Upon this 
point, information has been obtained of as precise 
a kind as the nature of the case will admit; andit 
places in a striking light the disadvantages to 
which this and the other southern states are sub- 
jected, from the present condition of their trade. 
Were there not the most indisputable evidence of 
the fact, it would scarcely be credited, that when 
the total imports of the United States amounted 
to $126,521,332, the imports of Virginia amount- 
ed only to the sum of $837,325; while of the total 
exports, estimated at $104,336,973, those of Vir- 
ginia amounted to near five and a-half millions of 
dollars. Of the above amount of imports, those 
of New York alone exceeded $73,000,000, while 
the imports into North Carolina were less than 
one-fourth of a million. Those of Massachusetts 
amounted to $17,672,129, while South Carolina 
imported but to the value of $1,787,267. Those 
of Pennsylvania to $10,479,268, while Georgia 
received little more than $550,000, and Alabama 
less than $400,000. 

In further illustration of this branch of the sub- 
ject, the committee present the following extract 
from the able report submitted to the late conven- 
tion at Richmond, by their committee, the state- 
ments and estimates of which, were based upon 
the latest official returns, and are believed to be 
entirely accurate. It will be seen that they are in 
close accordance with the statements presented 
above. “On examining the official returns it wil 
be found that the exports from this state, on a0 
average of the three last years, terminating on the 
3let December last, amounted to $5,265,461, and 
the imports to $816,887, the former being to the 
latter, nearly as thirteen to two. For the same 
period, the average exports of all the staple stats 
amounted to $72,107,039, and their imports $22; 
303,656, while the exports of the other states for 
the same period amounted but to $29,316,019, 
and their imports to $116,908,721, making the ex 
ports of the staple states compared to their impor 
as 7 to 2, while the exports of the other states ar 
to their imports as 1 to 4.” 

The report, after adverting to the fact, that the 
official returns do not give the coasting trade, a” 
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that many of the exports from the northern states | York, and even more than the aggregate of the 
are products of the south, proceeds as follows. | whole New England States. The address of the 
«from these results it appears that of the exports | second commercial convention at Augusta, quoting 
of this state nine-tenth part is direct and one-tenth | {rom a writer in the Richmond Whig, states the 
circuitous through the ports of the other states— | value of the imports of Virginiain 1769 at £85],- 
and assuming that her imports should be equal to | 140 sterling—New England States 561,000—New 


her exports, only one-seventh part is direct and 


York, 189,000—Pennsylvania, 400,000, and South 


six-sevenths circuitous. Nor is that of the staple | Carolina, 555,000. 


states generally in a much better condition. Taken 


The committee deem it unnecessary to exhibit 


in the aggregate, nine-tenths of their exports are | the successive stages of deterioration in the im- 


direct, one-tenth circuitous; while of their im- 


son the same assumption, only two parts are 


— of Virginia, and the other southern states. 
tit suffice, to invite attention to the contrast 


direct and seven circuitous, subject to all the ex-|now presented, in the condition of our import 


nse and burthens incident to such intercourse. 


trade, at the last named period, when its value 


Considering this subject upon the received prin- | was near five times greater than that of New 


ciples of political economy, it would be a natural 


York, and its present state of comparative nothing- 


inference, that a diminution in the imports of any | ness, when it is ninety times less. 
nation would be attended by, or, at least, would| It is due to candor, and to the character of the 
indicate @ Corresponding decrease of its exports ;|southern people for energy and intelligence, to 


and yet, startling as the fact may seem, the re- 
verse is true of the trade of the different sections 


state that the decline of a considerable portion of 
‘our foreign import trade, may be accounted for in 


of this country. The exports of the southern | the fact, that we now derive from the northern 
states have been steadily increasing, during the | states many of those articles that we former! 


whole period that their imports have been dwin- | imported from abroad. Atno very remote 


? 


dling to their present insignificance, while the enor- | we were dependent upon Great Britain for even 
mous increase in the imports of the northern | such wares and fabrics as are now often manulac- 
slates, has been attended with so slight an im- | tured in our own households; and it not unfrequently 


provement in the sum of their own products, ex- 


happened that orders were sent abroad, for bricks 


ported to foreign countries, as to. be scarcely worthy | and other materials for constructing our very dwell- 
of mention. Inthe year 1880, the exports from|ings. While we yet stood in the relation of co- 
the United States, of the products of agriculture, | lonies to Great Britain, the hard policy of the mo- 
amounted to near $47,000,000, of which the ar- | ther country repressed all our endeavors to estab- 
ticles of cotton, tobacco and rice alone, constituted | lish manufactories, of even the simplest articles, 
more than four-fifths ; and in the short space of | and, in some cases, visited with severe penalties 
four years, the exports of the products of agricul- | those who embarked in certain prohibited employ- 
ture had increased to upwards. of $67,000,000, of | ments. It is known that this rigorous system of 
which the exports of cotton alone exceeded in | colonial oppression was a fruitful source of those 
value the whole agricultural exports of 1830. On | dissensions, which resulted in the establishment of 


the other hand, the exports: of manufacturers, 


our national independence. That some idea may 


which were chiefly the product of northern in- | be formed of the extent of the importations into 


dustry, amounted in the same year to only $6, 


. | Virginia of’ those articles that are now chiefly pro- 


258,131, and in the year 1834 to but $6,648,393, | duced by the domestic industry of the country, the 


showing a trifling increase of less than $400,000, 
while in the same period, the increase in the value 


committee present the following statements, com- 
piled by a well known writer several years before 


of the agricultural exports, which were chiefly the | the American revolution. ‘The people [of Vir- 
products of the south, amounted to more than/|ginia] may amount to about five hundred thou- 


\wenty millions of dollars. 


sand, which may reasonably be supposed to bring 


f we confine our notice to the great staple of | no small advantage to their mother country-—as. 
cotton, which is peculiarly the product of southern from hence they are all supplied wrrH ALL THE 
industry, the enormous increase in our exports | NECESSARIES OF LIFE, such as linen, silks, India 
will be placed ina yet more striking light. ‘This | goods, wine, and other foreign manufactures: and 


article was not even cultivated in the United 
States until about the year 1790 ; but in ten years 


of our home ones, cloths, serges, stuffs, bays, hats, 
and all sorts of haberdashery ware, hoes, bills, 


allerwards, the crop was estimated at 35 millions | axes, nails, adzes, and other iron tools, clothes 


of pounds ; in 1810 at 85 millions, in 1820, at 160 


ready made, knives, biscuit flour, stockings, shoes, 


nillions, in 1880, at 350 millions, and at the pre-| caps for servants, and indeed almost every thing 
sent day it may be fairly computed to exceed 500 | that is made in England, to the amount of near 
nillions of pounds. In the year 1830, after sup- | 1,000,000/. sterling, which is repaid mostly in to- 
plying the large domestic demand, the exports of | bacco, of which it is supposed by the nicest cal- 
cotton to foreign countries amounted to near 30/|culators, that near one hundred thousand: hogs- 
millions of dollars, and in the year 1834 to the as- | heads are, in time of peace, imported yearly, em- 


onishing sum of fifty millions. 
hus is exhibited the singular anomaly, of 


ploying between three and four hundred ships, na- 
a|vigated by upwards of four thousand sailors.” 


country losing the command of its import trade, as| Wyndham Beawes.—From the details given by 

it really improves in its capacity to control it. The|the same authority, of the trade of the New 

extent of this decline, the committee now propose | England States, it will be seem that they were 

‘0 consider. It is a well known fact, that before | themselves dependent upon the mother country, 

the establishment of the present government of at that time, for those wares, which they now sup- 

the United States, the imports of Virginia largely a considerable quantities to others. He says, 
“ce 


*xceeded those of any other State, being at one 
Period nearly five times greater than those of New | goods, linen, stockings, shoes, sail cloth, cordage, 


hey take from hence all kinds of mercery 
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haberdashery ware, and a vast many other things.” 

The loss ol’ a portion of our foreign imports is 
thus sufficiently accounted for, in the substitution 
of a nearer and more convenient source of sup- 
ply. Such a diversion of our trade is no proper 
subject of regret. On the contrary, it furnishes, 
both to the manufacturing and to the staple states, 
occasion for mutual rejoicing. It is, therefore, in 
no spirit of complaint, that we refer to it as one 
of’ the causes of the diminution of our foreign im- 
ports: but merely to show that it has not been 
overlooked by the committee, and that due allow- 
ance has been made for its operation, in produc- 
ing the decline of our foreign trade. Did we re- 
ceive from the northern states only such merchan- 
dise as is the product of their own industry, we 
should be constrained to admit that the evils 
which we complain of are unreal and shadowy ; 
and that the decrease of our foreign imports was 
but the evidence of the superior advantages of the 
domestic trade. But when itis recollected that 
the large importations made into their ports, are 
designed to supply not merely their own consump- 
tion, but that of the southern people also, it can 
scarcely be contended, that the present condition 
of our commerce arises.only from the cause al- 
luded to. 

As to the causes which have had the most 
powerful operation in producing the injurious re- 
sults which the committee have noticed, much 
difference of opinion exists. The funding system, 
the Bank of the United States, the tariff, have 
been attacked and defended, in turn, by their respec- 
tive opponents, and advocates, as the agents of 
mischief, or the fruitful source of good. Unfortu- 


nately, these measures (the last two, at least, ) 


are too nearly connected with the party prefer- 
ences of the present day, to receive that dispas- 
sionate examination which would be necessary to 
determine how far their agency had operated, for 
good or for evil, upon the interests of southern 
commerce. It is the less needful indeed to enter 
upon such an inquiry, as its successiul result, 
however it might gratify an enlightened curiosity, 
could lead to few consequences of a practical na- 
ture. The bank no longer exists, and the protec- 
tive policy is believed to have been abandoned. 
W hatever may have been their effects, they have 
now ceased to operate; or if they are still felt, 
they can be neither checked nor promoted, by 
a solution of the question, whether the decline of 
our foreign trade was in any wise attributable to 
them. 

There is, however, one cause of this decline, 
which the committee cannot omit to notice, be- 
lieving that a knowledge of its operation may be 
useful, in itself suggesting its appropriate remedy. 
‘They allude to the withdrawal of British capital 
invested in commerce in this and the other south- 
ern states, anterior to the revolution. The busi- 
ness of the colonies was conducted, for the most 
part, by the agents of British capitalists ; and even 
the resident merchants were chiefly foreigners, 
whose means were supplied from the mother 
country. The effect of the revolution upon such 
a state of things, may be easily conceived. Most 
of the agents were recalled—many of the resi- 
dent merchants, having no permanent attachment 
to the soil, and either feeling no sympathy with 
our grievances, or taking part against us, returned 





to their transatlantic homes, while the number of 


———<—<— 
those that remained was gradually reduced by 
death and retirement from business. The with. 
drawal of so large a portion of our commercia} 
capital, could not but exercise a prejudicial infy. 
ence upon our foreign trade. Itis true that the 
same result was experienced in the northem 
states ; but, as will be presently seen, in a much 
less degree. The principal exports of the colo. 
nies had been supplied by us, and to us came the 
far greater portion of the articles that were neces. 
sary to purchase them. The merchandise that 
was thus sent to us being owned by British mer. 
chants, and transported in ships belonging to 
British capitalists, and for the most part manned 
by British seamen, there could be no motive in 
policy or reason, for sending them to any other 
ports than those where their freights could be 
most conveniently received or discharged. 

It was necessary that the vacuum produced by 
this withdrawal should be supplied. In the com- 
petition that ensued for carrying on the trade, thus 
thrown open, the greater advantage would be se- 
cured by those whose condition better fitted them 
for conducting it. We were in some respects 
more illy prepared, than the northern States, for 
engrossing the profits of this trade. Anomalous 
as it may seem, our very wealth was, to this ex- 
tent, a source of disadvantage. As has been al- 
ready shown, the products of our soil were much 
larger in proportion to our population, than those 
of the northern states. The rewards of agricultu- 
ral labor were, of course, richer with us than with 
them ; as it is obvious that where a large produc- 
tion is to be divided among a small number, the 
average distributive share will be greater, than 
where the reverse is the case. It would follow 
that their labor would be diverted before ours 
from the cultivation of the soil te the pursuits of 
commerce and manufactures. Zhey would be in- 
duced to embark in these new employments by 
the hope of any compensation greater than that 
which rewarded their agricultural industry ; while 
we could not afford to abandon the pursuits of til- 
lage for any recompense short of that which hus- 
bandry would yield. 

Having thus a larger portion of their capital 
invested in the pursuits of commerce, they were 
enabled to compete with us successfully, for that 
trade which was properly our own. Had they 
established their residence among us, and im- 
ported directly into our own ports the merchan- 
dise which was purchased with the products which 
they carried away, commercial prosperity would 
have been in no wise impaired. And indeed they 
would have been themselves impelled by consider- 
ations of personal advantage, to conduct this trade 
upon the principles of the direct intercourse, ha 
not their largest interests continued to be identified 
with those of another people. 

The impulse given to northern enterprise by 
the causes just mentioned, was doubtless aided by 
others arising subsequently, and in some cases Orl- 
ginating in the legislation of congress; but the 
committee regard those which they have just 
commented upon as first in importance, asin time. 
The exposition of their nature and of the mode 
of their operation, seems to indicate the means al 
relief. Itis to draw back to us, as far a8 sng? 
cable, that foreign capital, the employment ° 
which once was, and would again be, productive 
of’ interaal advantage to the capitalist and to our 
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yes. Itis to enlist in our cause those who pro- | 
jucing the articles that are designed for our con- 
sumption, have a common interest with ourselves 
in augmenting that consumption, by diminishing 
ig charges, It is, in fine, to imitate the policy of 
New York herself, in procuring the establishment 
by foreign capitalists, of agencies in our ports, for 
ging the various articles with which they supply 

and purchasing those they receive in return. 

Another, and one among the most effectual 
means of restoring the commerce of the state to 
asformer healthy and flourishing condition, is the 
improvement 0 the channels of communication 
tetween the Atlantic border and the great West. 
flow vastly this would increase the sum of our 
exporta, and improve the demand for the mer- 
chandise imported into our own cities, must be ap- 

rent to all who consider with what facility a pro- 
ftable trade with that immense region might be 
secured. Our natural advantages of climate and 

ition would enable us, if not to engross, at Jeast 
toparticipate largely in the benefits of an inter- 
course, Which is now almost exclusively enjoyed 
by our more enterprising rivals, — 

The committee do not deem it necessary to en- 
ter into a detailed argument to show the beneficial 
eflects of a liberal system of internal improvement, 
upon the commercial interests of the state, still 
less lo they propose to discuss the merits of the 
various schemes which have been suggested from 
time totime. ‘They leave this duty to the com- 
mittee to whom this subject has been specially 
confided. Let it suffice to call attention to the 
happy results which have attended the adoption 
of such a system in other states; and to notice an 
aoe that is not unfrequently heard, that the 

t of this policy is to tax the bem property 
fr the advantage of a favored region. Few 
measures, of whatever nature, would ever receive 
the sanction of any legislative body, if their adup- 
tion were delayed until it could be ascertained, that 
the interests of every single individual would be pro- 
moted by them. If then it were even conceded that 
the costs of’ constructing works of improvement of 
the kind we have supposed would be partly borne 
by some, who could derive no benefit from their 
completion, the objection would only be one which 
may equally be urged against almost every mea- 
sure of policy that can be devised. But can it be 
correctly said that the benefits of those great im- 
provements by which distant sections of country, 
we, as it were, approximated to each other, and 
their wealth reciprocally received and imparted, 
are confined to those whose commodities are sped 
lo their destination through the improved channels 
f communication? Is the application of steam 
0 the pu of navigation only advantageous 
o those whose merchandise is transported in the 
seam vessel? Are the great inventions of Whit- 
tid and Arkwright and Hargrave only benefi- 

to those whose'cotton is submitted to the gin 
andto the spinning machine? Their happy ef- 
“els are felt wherever civilisation extends. It is 
impossible to set limits to the results of those im- 
provements, whether in the arts which produce, or 
0 the means of effecting an exchange of produc- 

» by which human labor is abridged, and the 
Wealth of every clime distributed throughout the 
ta How unfounded then is the objection we 

Ye Noticed. Weare ourselves, at this moment, 


countries. There is hardly a canal, rail-road or 
turnpike in the most distinct section of the globe 
which does not, directly or remotely, advance the 
it bai! of Virginia. | 

The promotion of the great agricultural and 
manufacturing interests of the state, is intimately 
connected with the objects of this convention. As 
these important interests, however, have been es- 
pecially entrusted to other committees, we forbear 
to say more in relation to them, than to express 
our sense of their magnitude. 

The committee cannot conclude without con- 
gratulating the convention upon the bright au- 
guries which are every where seen, of their final 
and complete success. The spirit which has been 
Pert displayed in this commonwealth—nay, 
throughout the whole southern country, shows 
the intense interest felt by our people in the’ great 
cause of COMMERCIAL REGENERATION. Let it 
not be doubted that their acts will be correspond- 
ent with their resolutions. Already has one pa- 
triotic county, securing the proud distinction of be- 
ing the first to strike for commercial independence, 
adopted measures which are in themselves the 
consummation of their purposes. But though first, 
it will not be alone. An example so worthy of imi- 
tation, cannot fail of its effect. From the sea-coast 
to the mountain range, its contagion will be spread, 
until it shall deprive of power, those who may 
still retain inclination to disregard its influence. 

And is there no warrant for this expectation. 
Were it even necessary to achieve our object by 
voluntary sacrifices, have our people ever been re- 
markable for a disinclination to submit to them ? 
Have they held at a cheap price the interest, the 
honor, the independence of the state? Have 
they forgotten their duty, when it might be irk- 
some to perform it; and shall it be doubted that 
they will be equally mindful of their obligations, 
when private advantage, and national good con- 
spire to direct their course ? . 

What is it that is expected from them? | That 
they will use the proper means to improve the 
advantages with which they have been so liberal- 
ly supplied ;—that they will angment the resources 
of their ser iteulaaet its character, and increase 
its strength—that they will free their commerce 
from a taxation, which is not the less severe, that 
it is voluntary, and discharge a duty to them- 
selves, which apart from all nobler considerations, 
every principle of selfishness would compel. 

More than this will not be demanded—less can- 
not be expected. It is therefore with the most 
undoubting confidence, that we anticipate the ul- 
timate triumph of our cause. The indulgence of 
such an expectation is surely no evidence of an 
over-sanguine temperament. Success indeed may 
be delayed. Time may roll on—difficulties may 
avert—indolence may dissuade and prejudice ma 
revile. But of final success, let us be all assured. 
Success must be the prize of exertion ; and exer- 
tion cannot flag, when there is so much to stimu- 
late it, in private intereet and the general good— 
in “self love and social ’’—in-all our hopes of the 
future, and all our recollections of the past. 

1. Resolved, That exchanges between nations 
of their commodities should be effected with the 
least possible delay and expense; and all other 
things being equal, that an indirect and circuitous 
transportation is mutually disadvantageous in sub- 
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to charges and burdens which would be avoided 
by the establishment of a direct intercourse. 

2. Resolved, ‘That the trade by which the people 
of Virginia are supplied with those articles which 
they receive in exchange for the products of their 
industry is, for the most part, an indirect trade, be- 
ing through the chief ports of the northern states; 
and that united and unremitted exertions should 
be made to restore the direct communication which 
was formerly uctive of so much benefit. 

8. Resolved, That this convention do recom- 
mend that immediate steps be taken to induce 
manufacturers and other capitalists in foreign 
countries to establish agencies from commercial 
eonnexions among us, in orde: that the goods ex- 
perted by them to this country may be sent to 
their final destination, without being subjected to 
thoge expenses arising from intermediate agen- 
cies, which are injurious alike to the producer and 
the consumer. 

4, Resolved, That the President appoint a com- 
mittee of seven, whose duty it shall be, after the 
adjournment of the convention, to use all means 
evbich they may deem necessary and proper to 
secure the objects contemplated in the next pre- 


code, Foro intion, 
5, olved, That this convention do recom- 


mend to all merchants and traders to give prefer- 
ence in procuring their supoties to the importers in 
the cities of Virginia and North Carolina, whene- 
ver they can be obtained upon as terms as 
when purchased abroad; and that the banks of 
these two states be requested to co-operate with 
the views of the convention. 

6. Resolved, That with a view to the efficient 
employment of such of our surplus capital as is 
not invested in commercial pursuits, and to the 
encouragement of those persons, who with indus- 
try and intelligence, are prevented by want of 
means from engaging in mercantile operations, 
this convention do earnestly recommend the for- 
mation of limited partnerships under the aet re- 
gently passed by the legislature of Virginia. 

7. ved, That it be recommended to the im- 

rters and exporters of Virginia and North Caro- 
ina, to give the preference to vegsele bel to 
these two states, when the freights can be obtain- 
ed on terms equally advantageous. 


Report of the Committee on Agriculture. 


The duty assigned to the committee on, agricul- 
ture was so.suddenly and unexpectedly imposed, 
baa there sith be little aA yi aperintand - 
te being pro or acce discharged. 
performance of ‘he duty is therefore attempted 
with reluetance; and no effort would have. been 
made, but for the respect due to, the commande of 
this convention, {t is not that there are not abun- 
dant and weighty materials, both of facts and of 
argument, for a report on this subject, and which 
might demonstrate the importance of the improve- 
ment of ngpeaituce to the conmenenyn and general 
interests of Virginia, and the ty. for legis! 
tive aid being asked, and granted, to promote. su 
improvement, But as your committee. are in- 
structed and called upon forthwith to act, without 
access to authorities on agricultural statistics, or 
any other materials that would need reference and 
examination, they are sensible that they can as, 
little do justice to the subject, as they. ean hope, in 








= a 
this or any better manner, to exert influence on 
the legislation of the state for the benefit of agri. 
culture, 

Besides these difficulties, your committee are 
at some loss to know the precise kind of inquiry 
and labor required of them, by the very Concise 
and general terms of the resolution, which direc, 
the formation and action of the committee. Ay, 
even if they should not mistake the direction o 
their duty, they may err b overstepping its proper 
limits. ‘The interests the age of agricy|. 
ture are even more important than any and 
others that this body will endeavor oan : 
still your committee must bear in mind that the 
primary and main design of this convention is tg 
re-establish the commerce of Virginia; and tha 
other objects and interests, however important jp 
other respects, should here be treated as merely 
subsidiary to, or in connexjon with, the commer. 
cial business and interest of the country. 

Whatever can be done to aid the com 
the manufactures, the canals and railways of the 
country, in a legitimate and proper manner, will 
operate to increase the profits, and gy encou- 
rage the improvement of agriculture. Still more 
truly, because admitting of no exception, may it 
be affirmed, that whatever will extend the know- 
ledge, and promote the improvement of agricul- 
ture, will, in proportion to that direct effect pro 
duced, also act indirectly to improve the commer. 
cial and manufacturing interests of the country. 
Neither of these truisms need more than to. be an- 
nounced. From such premises, it follows that 
the promotion of agricultural instruction and in- 
provement are proper subjects for the notice and 
favor of this convention, as an important mean 
for advancing the interests of commerce, the e- 
pecial object of the assembling of this body. And 
even on this ground, though it be far less impor- 
tant than others, vonage would be out of place if 
presented here,) there would be found ‘sufficient 
reasons for the legislature to extend to.agricultue 
that fostering care which, by a narrow and nig- 
gardly policy, has heretofore been refused. 

When aid to agricultural improvement was 
asked at several of the recent sessions of the |e- 
gislature of Virginia, the claim was but feebly 
austained by its friends, and met with — of 
derision and contempt from all others, The for 
mer were at @ logs to determine what particular 
measures of relief to. propose, or support ; and the 
latter class have deemed it a sufficient answet 0 
misapply the old; saying of “ Igissez-nous. faire 
declaring that the best thing for agriculture is °¥ 
let it alone.” Your committee claim: to be as true 
disciples of the free trade sehool of political, ecd- 
nomy, as those who thus misapply and abuse tht 
conteing ; ies they ful Sieve . 
ea’ pursuits 0 usiry yntra awe 
legislative burdens, and unaided by legiaaiit 
bounties, to their own direction and 
wards, But agriculture does not, want, nor, bare 
its advocates asked for, any. pecuniary, ot olhes 
e except for the purpose.of diffivping kor 

ge, and to induce. and extend. instruction; a 
this your committee. maintain to be. que of the il 
legitimate and. proper, subjects. for governme? 
action, even, according. to the, most strict rit 
and limitation of sound political economy. bade 
be pronounced to be. proper, that the gover? 
chould refuse. to. aid in diffusing light and ins” 
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tion ft Itare, as a correet deduction from the 
wet alone” policy, then it is no less necessary that 
it ehould ep A rd of aap and 
consistency, the r of all or any aid to prima- 
ahotke ahd to colle for the purpose of 
ierary instruction and education in general. 

it would be ee pres me peer wore 

nds prescribed Vy p ety to this report, to 
por the friends, than the enemies to the im- 

ent of agriculture by legislative action. In 
reply to their Inquiry, “what can the legislature do 
improve agriculture?” your committee will 
merely state, in genefal terms, that every means 
will be useful an | te by which light and 
knowledge will be diffused ; and that no other ac- 
tion, no other aid, or boon, is desirable, or would 
be beneficial. ‘Thete are so many valuable modes 
of diffusing agricultural knowledge, that the dif- 
fculty is not to find, but to choose among them. 
Boards of agficulture, agricultural societies and 
premiums upon @ suitable and judicious plan, 
sgricultural sclicols and experimental farms, and 
agricultural surveys and publications, ¢ach and 
al, elsewhere have worked admirably to forward 
the great end in view. But ifno more were done 
at first by legislative action, than the institution of 
a board of agriculture, as merely an investigating, 
ee advising body, incalculable bene- 
fit might be expected to grow out of this one and 
cheap mode. Such a board (if the system of fur- 
ishing aid should go no farther, ) might be limited 
in annual expense to $1500—or barely more 
than the General Assembly has spent, year after 
year, merely in the time used for electing dn in- 
dividuel to execute the mechanical business of 
printing their journal and documents—lers than 
the expense of time and money. caused by each 
single elaborate speech, delivered in that hody 
upon federal relations—not one-fourth part of the 
anual expense of the geological survey—and 
perhaps not one-hundredth part of the money 
wasted in every session in useless or worse than 
weless debate. 

With these views, and in the earnest hope that 
the recommendation of this highly respectable 
convention may have more influence on the legis- 
laure than any previous expressions of opinion, or 
petitions, of separate or private individuals, to in- 
duce the commencement of the great work of dif- 
fusing agricultural instruction and improvement, 
your committee recommend for the adoption of 
this convention, the following resolution : 

Resolved,’ as the opinion of this convention, 
hat the commercial and general interest of Vir- 
gma and North Carolina, as well as the peculiar 
imerests of the agricultural class, require that 
legislative aid should be given, promptly and ef- 
lectually, to the diffusion of agricultural instruction 

knowledge, and to the promotion of agricul- 
ural improvement. 


The foregoing resolution was adopted unani- 


nously ; and then the following was moved and 
adopted : 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appoint- 
ed 10 wait on the legislature of Virginia, in order 
obtain from that body such aid as the agricul- 
‘ural interest of Virginia may require, and that a 


Report of the Committee on Banking Capital. 


The committee on banks submitted the following 
report : 
At an early period, when bank capital in any 
part of the Union was small, the southern states 
enjoyed a large and profitable import trade. They 
made their exports directly to foreign markets, and 
in return imported whatever they needed of fo- 
reign fabrics. Then, if southern staples were 
proposed to be purchased on foreign account, of 
exportations to the states were made by foreign 
capitalists, the operation was not, as it now is, al- 
most exclusively through northern agency, but in 
either case the intercourse was immediately and 
directly with the south. The south did not need 
any intermediate intercourse with foreign markets ; 
ing in the number and value of her agricul- 
tural staples the elements of foreign trade, and in 
this respect enjoying advantages over the north, 
she was her own factor ; and her commercial pros- 
ty, and as that involves almost every internal 
interest, her domestic welfare, were not liable to’ 
be affected by the vicissitudes which might occur 
in the markets of the east or north. An extraor- 
dinaty change has occurred in the foreign com- 
merce of the country—a change which exhibits’ 
the south in the attitade of dependence on the 
north for the supply of her demand of foreign 
goods, and what is alike remarkable, for the sale, 
to a mortifying extent, of her staples, intended for 
foreign consumption. 
Tbe change commenced about the time that the 
north decided in favor of a policy, which she has 
ever since steadily encouraged, to her manifest 
and great benefit, but of which the south was re- 
luctant to avail herself; and hasnot yet profited by, 
as she should. That policy is the banking system, 
and to its powerful agency, as the north has ap~ 
plied it, may be ascribed, in @ great degree, her 
commercia pene me 
The effect of this policy in concentrating at New 
York, where it has been appealed to with equal 
judgment and vigor, a large portion of the entire’ 
usiness of the whole country is obvious. It gave 
her capital, and capital was alone wanted to se- 
cure commercial success. The effect of estab- 
lishing banks was first to bring together, for com- 
mercial purposes, the money of those who should 
subscribe to its stock, and secondly, to render ca- 
pital so raised, capable of performing the office of 
a far greater amount distributed among individu- 
als. As then, an individual of large capital, is an 
unequal competitor with one of small, so a state 
or city, which brings to any branch of commerce 
the advantages of ample means and extended 
credit, must obtain the saperiority of one less fa- 
vored in these particulars. 

By means of her banks, and their large capitals, 
New York has presented a market in which every 
commodity may be sold, andin which there is no 
danger of an overstock by the accumulation of 
commodities. She has not been under the neceés- 
sity of restraining her dealings in the products of 
our own, or of foreign commodities, to some small 
advance on the actual private capital employed in 
trade ; but has been encouraged to enter largely 
into whatsoever attracted commercial enterpriee, 
by having it in her power to substitute credit for 





‘ommittee of five be also appointed to wait on the 
slature of North Carolina for the like purpose. 


capital. So far isshe in advance of the south, in 
all the facilities which are eseential to commercial 
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activity, that for the want of like facilities, many 
of our enterprising citizens, of no inconsiderable 
private fortunes, go thither to profit by advan- 
tages denied to them at home. 

our committee do not refer to the commercial 
ascendency of New York, and to the influence of 
her bank capital in building up and sustaining it, 
in any spirit of jealousy or complaint ; on the con- 
trary, their object is to direct public attention to 
what they regard as a valuable and powerful 
agent in her policy, in the bapa that it may lead 
to more enlightened and liberal opinions among us. 

If there be those who would seek for an expla- 
nation of northern commercial ascendency in other 
causes than the one to which the committee has 
referred, none, it is presumed, can question that it 
has been anefficient auxiliary. To doubtit, would 
be to question the connexion between commerce 
and credit, which the experience, not of this 
country only, but of the whole world, has ascer- 
tained to be inseparable. The inevitable tendency 
of commerce is to those points where credit may 
be obtained with the least discouragement, and 
upon advantageous terms; and without credit, 
commerce cannot rise far above simple barter, and 
merchants have neither inducements nor space for 
their vocation. 

{t would have been desirable to annex to this 
report, a table, showing the bank capitals of the 
great cities of the north and east, and in compari- 
son, the small and inconsiderable capitals of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. This has been omit- 
ted for the want of documents from which to com- 
pile it. ‘The fact is however notorious, that there 
is nota poe in any part of our country distin- 
guished for commercial activity, which does not 

ossess,:in an eminent degree, al! the facilities for 

anking ; whilst the bank capital of this state and 
of North Carolina, has been, and is, not only re- 
latively, but absolutely small, and wholly inade- 
quate to their vast capabilities, and the exigencies 
of trade. 

The legislature of this state, at the session of 
1837, authorized an addition to the bank capital, 
which has been in part only so far realised. The 
law in respect to a part of this increase has been 
suspended ; and if it should be the pleasure of the 
legislature at an early day, again to bring the im- 
portant subject under review, which is most earn- 
estly and respectiully recommended, it is hoped 
that the terms may be so settled as to attract sub- 
scriptions from abroad. ‘The true policy being to 
recommend her institutions by relieving them 
from onerous and unnecessary restrictions whilst 
provisions be made against the abuse and perver- 
sion of their powers. 

Resolved, as the opinion of this convention, 
That an increase of banking ye upon princi- 
ples so liberal as to attract capital from abroad as 
well as at home, is necessary and indispensable to 
aid our manufacturers in granting to the southern 
merchants the same credits that are granted else- 
where, and without which extended credits all the 
natural and local advantages which enable us to 
be eminently successful in competition with our 
northern brethren, are either neutralized, or ma- 
terially impaired. 


— 
—. 


Report of the Committee on Manufactures, 


The committee very much regret that 
cessity for despatch, fobs span the op wale 
of fulfilling their duties as they would dea 
They labor under the further disadvantage of hay. 
ing no precise information in respect to several in. 
portant points, where many branches of manuf. 
tures have been in successful operation upon q 
large and constantly increasing scale. They ap 
in a measure compelled to limit themselves to a, 
exhibition of the manufacturing condition of one 
place only. But for this, their apology is, tha 
they have been furnished with no statements from 
other places. For this, however, there is |e; 
cause for regret, as it may be says | concluded of 
the entire manufacturing interest of the state, that 
it will advance and flourish, under the same com. 
mon influence; and that, hitherto, wherever it has 
been industriously and prudently conducted, it hag 
yielded an adequate return for the capital invest. 
ed, and made valuable additions to the resources 
of the state. 

The aggregate amount of capital of the seve. 
ral companies of Petersburg engaged in the manu- 
facture of cotton is $772,000. ‘There are 20,00 
spindles and 670 looms, requiring 8500 bales of 
cotton annually. The operatives employed are 
1000, whose wages exceed $130,000 per annum. 
For the machinery and lights, they consume 
about 5,000 gallons of oil, and for sizing about 
1000 barrels of flour. The product is.about 3,950,- 
000 yards of cloth and 530,000 Ibs. of yarns. 
Accompanying this report is a table showing the 
capital of each company, the extent. of its busi- 
ness, &c., and by it will be seen that the dividends 
of two of the companies for the first six. months of 
the present year have been FO. per cent., and of a 
third company 13 per cent.. onits-capital. The 
other companies having been. but recently put 
into operation, have as yet declared. no dividends. 
The dividends of past years have seldom (if ever) 
fallen under 15 per cent. per annum, and.have ge- 
nerally reached beyond 20 per cent.. ‘This isan 
encouraging view of this branch: of industry; it 
has been in existence about ten years, beginning 
under many discouragements; but showing as It 
has advanced, its capacity to sustaim itself and to 
reach a state of yet higher and more extended 
usefulness. And it is obvious to remark, just a9 
it progresses it will elevate the south from. the com 
dition of dependence on the industry of the north 
and east, and furnish the direct and indinect ele- 
ments of foreign commerce. Whatever there- 
fore tends to encourage cotton manufactures, aod 
for like reasons, whatever tends to encourage 
other branches of manufacturing interest, comes 
directly in aid of the objects of this convention. 

Although these manufactories have con 
gradually to increase, and we believe the seme 
may be said of all the cotton manufactories of Vit- 
ginia, yet they have been laboring under one grea! 
and serious disadvantage, which operates alike 
upon all the manufactures of the state, whether 
individuals or incorporated companies ; namely; 
the want of sufficient bankigg capital, or the ap- 
plication of a portion of that ina different channe, 
so that the manufacturer who is compelled to p4) 
cash for the raw material and sell on creditmay & 
enabled to reduce into cash the paper for which be 





sells his goods.. We believe that the cotton 
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manufacturers throughout the state, agree that, 
were this want supplied, they have nothing more 
to ask and nothing to fear from the entire repeal of 

tective duties; and still less from any com- 
petition with our northern brethren. 

The northern manufacturers owing to their libe- 
ral system of credits, are enabled to sell their goods 
on a credit of 8 months, and immediately to have 
the paper cashed for which they were sold; and thus 
the southern merchant, who must necessarily sell 
on a long credit at home, is tempted to buy at the 
north even at higher prices, and certainly in larger 
quantities. 

The manufacturers of the south having been 
enabled to succeed thus far, are not the less to ex- 

tall the countenance and support from the 

leand the legislature which can be granted 
without detriment to, and indeed in common with, 
the other great interests of the commonwealth. 

All that is asked, is to enable them to cash their 
gales made at 6 to 8 months’ time. This granted, 
aed their march is onward ; instead of 20 per cent. 
per annum upon thousands, they would make like 
dividends upon millions, and the wealth thus cre- 
ated would presently become a ready and power- 
ful auxiliary to internal improvements, and to all 
the great interests of the commonwealth. 

Your committee conclude this very hasty and 
imperfect report by a single resolution as follows: 

esolved, as the opinion of this convention that 
an increase of banking capital upon principles so 
liberal as to attract capital from abroad as well as 
at home is necessary and indispensable to aid our 
manufacturers in granting to the southern mer- 
chants the same credits that are granted else- 
where, and without which extended credits all the 
natural and local advantages, which enable us to 
be eminently successful in competition with our 
northern brethren, are either neutralized or mate- 
tially impaired. 


Addenda. 


Reonnitara of the cotton manufactories of Peters- 
urg. , 
Petersburg Manufacturing Company, incorpo- 
rated in 1828, capital $120,000; operates 4000 
spindles and 106 looms; consumes about 1600 
bales cotton annually, when in full operation, 
450,000 Ibs. of which is sold in the form of yarns, 
and the balance wove into cloth; employs 200 
mm whee wages amount to more than $25,000 
ally. 
Last dividend for six months 10 per cent. 
Merchant’s Manufacturing Company, incorpo- 
rated in 1832 capital $15,000, operates 4000 spin- 
dles and 112 looms; consumes about 1400 bales 
cotton annually, which produces about 800,000 
yards of heavy cloth, besides about 70,000 Ibs. 
told as yarns ; employs about 200 hands, pays 
more than $25,000 per annum wages. 
Last dividend for six months 13 per cent. 
_ Matoaca Manufacturing Company, incorporated 
in 1835, capital $150,000 ; operates 4000 spindles 
and 152 looms ; consumes about 800 bales cotton 
wally, which produces about 850,000 yards 
“oth ; employs 200 hands. 
‘t dividend for six months 10 per cent. 
+5 ‘8 company also have a paper mill, capital 
000 ; employing at present 30 hands and will 


_ Ettrick Manufacturing Company, incorporated 
in 1838, capital $152,000; operates 4000 spindles 
and 146 looms; consumes about 1,000 bales cot- 
ton annually, which produces about 1,000,000 
yards cloth; employs 200 hands. But lately 

ne into operation, and have not yet declared a 
ividend. 

Mechanics’ Manufacturing Company, incorpo- 

rated in 1838, capital $125,000; operates 4000 
spindles and 154 looms ; will consume when in full 
operation about 700 bales cotton annually, which 
will produce 1,000,000 yards cloth ; employs 180 
hands. But lately gone into operation and has 
not declared a dividend. 
Recapitulation: the whole amount of capital is 
$772,000 ; operates 20,000 spindles and 670 looms; 
consumes 5,500 bales cotton annually, which pro- 
duce about 3,950,000 yards of cloth and 530,000 
Ibs. of yarns ; employs 1000 hands, whose wages 
exceeed $130,000. Consumes for machinery and 
lights, about 5,000 gallons of oil and 1000 barrels 
flour for sizing. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
PRESERVATION OF THE POTATO. 


One can form something of an estimate how ex- 

tensively the potato enters into use as an article of 
food among the American people, from the com- 

plaints we hear from all parts of the country, or at 

least with very few exceptions, of the partial fail- 

ure of that crop the present season. We frequently 

hear people when instituting a comparison between 

that root and bread, declare they would sooner 

part with their wheat bread, than with their potato; 

and these are not the poorer classes, but respecta- 

ble wealthy people. Now, though we do not car- 

ry our affection to this esculent as far as this, yet 

we are “free to acknowledge” that a good potato is 
agood thing, and an inferior one, the worst of 
bad things. An unripe or defective potato, is one 
of the most indigestible and unwholesome kinds 
of aliments that can be taken into the stomach, if 
indeed there is any aliment about it at all; and 
from the specimens we have seen at numerous ta- 
bles this year, we have no doubt that many of the 
cases of illness that have been charged upon hot 
weather, bad water, malaria, and a variety of 
other things, are justly due to the swallowing pota- 
toes as hard and as heavy, as well as about the 
size of ounce balls. 

The potato, in its original uncultivated state, 
is decidedly poisonous ; and whenever it is used in 
an imperfect or unripe state, the result is not wide- 
ly diferent now. Owing most likely to the hot 
dry weather, potatoes, this year, are generally of 
an inferior quality, and hence more pains and care 
should be taken in selecting those intended for 


them, than in years like the last, when among 
thousands of bushels there was scarcely a defec- 
tive one. Ireland, on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, and Nova Scotia on this side, are the most ce- 
lebrated for the excellence of their potatoes, and 
both have a temperature comparatively low, and an 
atmosphere moist and humid. If such a climate 
and temperature is required for the perfection of 
this root, will not the hot weather we have had 





very soon employ 30 more. 


the present year, account most satisfactorily for its 


food, and greater attention paid to preserving | 
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little value, and also show why its growth is im- 
possible in our more southern states, or still nearer 
the equinox. 

Potatoes almost instinctively shun the light and 
air. These things so indispensable to the perfec- 
tion of many other things, are most injurious to 
the potato, and the grand secret of its preservation 
lies in the most perfect exclusion of these silent but 
active agents. To perceive the difference bet- 
tween roots exposed, and those secluded, we have 
only to take one which has grown partially above 
- ar and one that has ripened in its proper place. 

he one will be green on the exterior, hard, hea- 
vy, and bitter in the interior, while the other will 
be of the natural color, farinaceous, and fine flavor- 
ed. Farmers should takelessons {rom these facts, 
and conform their practice to the teachings of na- 
ture. In England and Scotland, where most serious 
complaints have arisen from the failures of the 
planted tubers, it is acknowledged by all, that 
roots which are allowed to remain in the ground 
during the winter never fail of vegetating, and 
that those secured by pitting are more likely to 
succeed than those + into cellars, and thus par- 
7 exposed to light and air. 

he most common method of preserving pota- 
toes is to put them into bins in the cellar, where 
they are left without any covering or other prepar- 
ation, and used as wanted. [t is also customary 
to get in as little dirt with them as possible, and 
one standard of good farming has been the clean 
state of a farmer’s potatoes when deposited in his 
cellar. For the reasons given above, and from our 
own experience, we think both these modes of se- 
curing potatoes, or preparing them, erroneous. If 
put into bins, they should be covered as closely as 
possible from light and air; and if there is dirt 
enough thrown into the bin to completely fill all 
the interstices between them, so much the better 
for the roots. It has been recommended by some 
potato growers, and the practice is founded in rea- 
son, toline the sides of the bins with turf, the 
lowersides placed inwards, and when the bin was 
filled, to cover it closely in the same way, and with 
the same material. _ 

Owing to the severity of our winters, potatoes 
cannot allowed to remain where they grow; 
else their mealiness and freshness would be much 
increased by allowing those that are to be used 
the coming season to remain where they are till 
the spring opens. Since this cannot be, the me- 
thod of preservation that approaches the nearest 
to this will be found the best, and this method 
doubtless is pitting, oras most of our farmers term 
it, burying in holes in the field. In burying in 
this way care should be taken not to put too many 
in a pit, or, in other words, not make the heaps too 
large. Twenty or twenty-five bushels is quite 
enough; and some prefer even a smaller number. 
The cone should be regular so as to be covered 
equally. The covering of straw and earth first 
put on should not be too thick, as otherwise the 
roots will heat, and be injured: but at the latest 
period allowable, the thickness of the covering 
should be increased so as effectually to prevent 
freezing. In covering potatoes in the fall, itshould 
be remembered that the great object of the first 
covering, is simply to exclude air and light, and 
preserve them from rain or unfavorable weather, 
and the last covering is the one to be relied on as 
a defence against the frost. If the roots are dug 





and pitted immediately, without unnecessary ey. 

ure, and if the grownd and the process of covey. 
ng is properly selected and performed, the pots. 
toes will come out in the spring, in excellent oy. 
der rather improved than deteriorated by their 
winter’s keeping. 

Farmers who are in the habit of making their 
pork from potatoes, or feeding them extensively to 
their stock, wil! undoubtedly see the propriety 
from the present high prices, of sorting their roi 
more carefully than they have hitherto done, ip 
order to sell, or preserve, as many as possible, The 
apprehended scarcity of this root will also prompt 
to this course; and should induce all to adopt the 
best and most effectual or pe to 
throegh the winter uninjured, or, if possible, im. 
proved, this root on whieh so many rely for sus. 
tenance. 
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THE CORN AND SMALLER CROPS OF NANst- 
MOND COUNTY. 


To tre Editor of the Farmers’ Register. 


Clifton, Nansemond Co. Noo. 15, 1838. 

[ have had 1t in contemplation for several weeks 
to address a few lines, on the state of the 
crops of our county ; -but defayed doing so, until 
this time, so as to be able to ascertain more cer- 
tainly and distinctly their real state and condition. 
We are generally very apt to over-estimate our 
crops ; it is not safe, therefore, to judge them until 
they are got in, when something like certainty 
may be arrived at. The corn crop (the staple of 
our — has been housed, or nearly so; and 
from the best information I can get, after diligent 
inquiry of the most intelligent of our farmers, and 
from my own personal observation, f think I may 
safely say that it is fully, if not over an average 
one. The prospect at one period was exceedingly 

loomy and unpromising ; bat, thanks to the 
‘Author of all good, our dismal forebodings have 
been scattered to the winds. 

The truck crops of the river farms have also 
yielded well, and sold well. I cannot say, how- 
ever, that the sweet-potato, which may be justly 
ranked next in importance to the corn crop, has 
been altogether as productive as in former years; 
but, raieo nen all things, it has been a fair yield, 
and is generally a source of’ much revenue to the 
county. It comes, too, at a very convenient time, 
to pay taxes, and to keep the sheriff at a respecta- 
ble distance. | 

It has been estimated by competent jadges, 
that the refuse, or; if f may be allowed the ex 
pression, the offal of an acre of suitable land, well 
cultivated in sweet potatoes, is worth as much 2 
the same quantity of land would produce in com 
—an acre of good and suitable land will make, it 
a tolerable season, one hundred and twenty bush- 
els marketable potatoes, which, at fifty cents per 
bushel, (and for two years the price has 
from fifty-five to seventy-five cents,) would be 
sixty dollars—certainly a very handsome profit, 
admitting the refuse or offal part of the crop to 
as valuable as supposed. | 

The water-melon crop is also entitled to a pas 
ing notice. It is one that is easily cultivated. qu 
over, ofien very profitable, and has been particl 
larly so this year. A gentleman told me thot he 
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wold from twelve acres of land seven hundred and | 


dollars worth ; and I think it very probable 
others did equally ae well, if not poten 


Cotton as a sale crop hag been almost abandon- 

edin our county. The low price and the unsuita- 

of our climate to its production, I have no 

doubt, will ultimately drive it back to the more 
genial and sunny regions of the south. 


Itmay probably excite the risible faculties of 
the large wheat growers and tobacco planters of 
the upper regions of our country, to hear us low- 
landers prating about our sweet potatoes, water- 
melons, and other small matters; but whilst we 
are permitted to enjoy the valuable profits arising 
fom their culture, and the oysters to boot, they 
are perfectly welcome to the full benefit of the 
laugh. 

When I commenced this letter, I did not design 
to go further than simply to give you a statement 
of the condition of our crops; but having a little 
space left, 2 will say afew words more. The 
eience of agriculture, the natural employment of 
man, seems to be makiug rapid strides towards 
improvement in many parts of our country, and I 
hope I may (without the imputation of boasting, ) 
be permitted to say, that few regions are more 
alive to the great improvements of the age than 
the county of Nansemond. Her citizens, after 
slumbering for ages, over almost unrivalled ad- 
vantages, have at last roused up from their lethar- 
gv, and seem disposed to appreciate and to profitjb 
the many advantages that surround them. Wit 
aclimate mild and temperate, a tolerably good 
soil, and a vast abundance of all the elements ne- 
cessary to make it permanently rich and fertile, and 
aconvenient and ready market for every species 
of produce, down to the very smallest article, 
surely, her citizens have every inducement to “ go 
ahead” in that career of improvement, which. is 
abroad in the land. 


We have established an agricultural society, in 
the a of Chuekatuck, and placed at 
te head one of our most intelli and enterpris- 
ing farmers. It is the first society of the kind that 
ever had existence in our county. They are gene- 
tally the harbingers of improvement. and useful- 


yess, by the. rivalry which they excite and the) 
valuable information which they collect and, dis-| 


seminate, Josuua, M. Harreut. 


[We entirely agree with our correspondent in| 


bis high estimation, of the advantages of the lands: 
of Nansemond. We have long entertained the 
inion, that if a single preliminary improvement 
vere made, these lands would be among the. best 
aluated in- the U. States, for desirable residence, 
St the enjoyment of all the comforts and: many 
of the luxuries of life—for agricultural profit—and, 
Patticularly for increasing that profit by cheap fer- 
llization. ‘The one great improvement which we 

m so desirable, is to cut every mill-dam, and 
dry every mill-pond in the county and its vicinity. 
That one improvement, by adding to health, phy- 
“cal power, and happiness, would double the 
value and the income of the lands, and even make 
meal itself cheaper, by increasing the corn.—Eb. 
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From the Silk Grower. 
SILK-CULTURE. 


Messrs. Editors—The worms of my second 
feeding have just done winding. ‘They are the 
two crop variety, and were produced from worms 
fed in the early part of the season, exclusively on 
the white or Italian mulberry, of four or five sum- 
mers’ growth. They did well, but the expense 
and trouble of collecting leaves was great, and 
the cocoons small. But my second crop, as be- 
fore stated, the product of these first worms, fed 
entirely on the morus multicaulis, of but one sum- 
mer’s growth, and made cocoons a third, or at 
least a fourth larger, and more in proportion te 
the worms hatched. Their being longer going 
through the various stages, was owing to the late 
cool weather. 

After my first crop of worms had deposited 
their eggs, I removed them to an ice-house, which 
is necessary only to produce simultaneous hatch- 
ing. In afew days they were brought out to the 
warm air, and as the young ones came they 
were separated from the eggs, and removed to 
the feeding shelves, by means of leaves cut in: 
small strips, to which they immediately adhered. 
In this way each day’s hatching may be removed 
to the shelves allotted them, and kept separate 
with great facility. The advantage of Ronnne 
the worms of each day’s hatching by themselves 
is great. After being removed, they are suffered 
to feed on the shelves for a week or ten days, af- 
ter which hurdles of netting are placing above 
them, over which fresh leaves are sprinkled, to 
which they immediately attach themselves, if 
done in the morning, or when they have eaten 
their previous food. Afler this they are regularly 
cleaned, by means.of the hurdle, each succeeding 
day until they commence rising. As far as my 
experience extends, I can say that the worm ap- 
pears to prefer this leaf to all others, is less liable 
to disease, grows larger, and produces larger co- 
coons. James B. Hooper. 
Allentown, N. J., Oct. 6, 1838. 


From the Silk Grower. 
REMOVING MULBERRY TREES... 


Mulberry trees. which are to be taken out of the 
ground: before winter. can be pongnee up. easily 
and expeditiously. Attach two horses to the 
plough, one before the other; turn a furrow from: 
one side of the row of trees, then run the plougtt 
on the opposite side under the roots. ‘They can 
then be removed by the hands without injury to 
the plant. Ten thousand can be taken up in this 
way in an hour.. 





From the Maine Farmer. 
SOUP. 


Soup is one of the cheapest, and, to some pa- 
lates, the most agreeable dish that can be set upon 
a table, and the following is the most convenient 
way of preparing it we know of. After taking 
your meat, potatoes and cabbage from the pot, 
put into the liquor a little thickening of meal or 
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flour, previously stirred up in cold water, and let 
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it boil up, and you have a soup that is superior to 
the best French cookery. It is a great waste to 


throw away the liquor in which meat and vegeta- 
bles have been boiled. 


For the Farmers’ Register. 
MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Markets have undergone little change during 
the month. Wheat and flour command nearly 
the same prices as in October. The former 1,55 
to 1,70 per bushel ; the latter 8 to 8,25 per barrel. 
The averages of wheat in England continued to 
decline, until the duty reached nearly 22 shillings 
per quarter, bu: at latest dates prices were again 
advancing ; and during the winter, whilstthe Bal- 
tic is closed by ice, it is probable the stoppage of 
supplies from thence may cause the duty to re- 

e again to its minimum. The receipts of flour 
at New York from the west have been about the 
same as last year ; but these will now cease until 
the spring, when the supply will be very large. 
Indian corn has fallen to'90 cts. per bushel. ‘To- 
bacco continued to advance in England until the 
price reached 6d. to 12d.—embracing commonleaf 
to fine strips ; and in our markete, prices range 
from 87 to $16—including inferior lugs to good 
stemmed. Scarcely any of the old crop remains 
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to be brought to market ; and the receipts of 
are confined chiefly to primings and suckers. ‘ 
high price inducing the ‘planters to: save wha 
has generally been worthless, 

The new cotton of Virginia and North Caroj. 
na is of inferior quality, andthe quantity far ehor 
of an average crop; it sells at 10 to 114 ets., while 
old commands 11 to 12} cts. Prices abroad ar 
well sustained, popetereg the great increase of 
supply. Few droves of hogs have arrived; and 
the price is $9,50 to $10 per 100 Ibs. Exchange 
on London 93 to 10 premium. xX. 

Nov. 28, 1838. 


PLANTING FRUIT TREES. 


From the Maine Farmer, 

It should be remembered that the proper time 
for planting fruit seeds and nuts of all kinds is the 
fall, or at any rate the seeds should be suffered to 
freeze in the ground during the winter. The ac. 
tion of the frost cracks the hard shell and gives 
the sprout an opportunity to grow. It is some. 
times the case that the frost is not sufficiently se. 
vere to crack the shell of hard nuts, such as wal- 
nuts, oilnuts peach stones, &c. In such case 
they should be taken up in the spring and the 
shell cracked, care being taken not to bruise or in- 
jure the meat, and then plant them where your 
wish them to remain. 
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